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THE 

LIFE OP TIMOLEON. 

Thx tfiairs of the S^cusans, before Timoleoii wu aeot 
into Sicily, were ia this posture: — Dioo, haying driven out 
Dionysius the tyrant, wasi soon assasinated; those that with 
him nad been the means of ddiyering Syracose, were diyided 
amone themselves; and the city, which only chanj^ one ty- 
rant for another, was oppressed with so many miseries, that 
it was almost desolate.* As for the rest of Sicily, the wars 
had made part of it quite a desert, and most of the towns Ihat 
remained were held oy a confused mixture of barbarians and 
8oldiers,t who haying no regular pay, were ready for every 
change of govcftnment 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, 
drove out Nysaeus. then master of Syracuse, restored his own 
afiairs, and re-estaolished himself in nis dominions. Thus he 
who had been unaccountably stripp^, by a small body of men, 
of the greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, still more 
unaccountably, of a benarly mgitivc^ became the master of 
those who had expelledl>im. All, tnerefore, who remained 
in Syracuse, became slaves to a tjrrant, who, at the best, waai 
of an ungentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his mis- 
fortunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But the best and 

* Upon Dkm'i death* his murderer Calfippus uraiped^ sopteiiie power; 
but after ten moeths he was driren oa^ and alain vith the nsne osotr 
wtnch he had pbnted in the breast of hia fnend. Hipparinuay the bromer 
<if DionyaliMy aniTnir with a nmneroiu fleet, poaaeased himaev of the city 
orSyracaae* and held hlbr the apaoeoftwo yeara. Byraciiaeaad aU SicOy 
being tfaua dinded into parties and frctionib Dionynua the yooiwert who 
had been dilfen from the throne, ti&hig adTsntace of 4hfcS6 trod^les, as- 
oen^led some foreign troops; and having defeated N^rsaeqi^ who was tfien 
g oy ein or of ajtaeoae, reinstated himaelf m his <" — 



6 TIMOLEON. 

most considerable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, 
prince of the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, 
and chose him for their general. Not that he was better than 
the most avowed tyrants; but they had no other resource; and 
they were willing to repose some confidence in him as being 
of a Svracusan family, and having an army able to encounter 
thatot Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaicinians appearing before Sicily 
with a great fleet, and beine likely to avail themselves of .the 
disordered state of the island, liie Sicilians, struck with terror, 
determined to send an embassy into Greece^ to bes assistance 
of the Corinthians; not only on account of their kindred to 
that people,* and the many services they had received irom 
them on former occasions, but because they knew that Corinth 
was always a patroness of liberty, and an enemy to tyrants, 
and that she had engaged in many considerable wars, not from 
a motive of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom 
and independency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whose inten- 
tion in accepting the command was bot so nuch to deliver 
Syracuse from its tyrants, as to set up himself there in the 
same capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while 
in public he commended the design of the Syracusans, and 
despatched ambassadors alone with theirs into Peloponnesus. 
Not Uiat he was desirous of succours from thence, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians^ on account of Hie troubles of 
Greece, and their engagements at home^ should, as it was 
likely enoueh, decline sending any, he might the more'easily 
incline the balance to the side of the Carthaginians, and then 
make use of. their alliance and their forces, either against the 
Syracusans, or their present tyrant. That such were, his 
news, a little time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived, and their business was 
known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular 
attention to the concerns of the colonies, and especially tliose 
of Syracuse, since, bygood fortune, tiiey had nothing to mo- 
lest &em in their own country, readily passed a vote that the 
succours should be granted. The next tning to be considered 
was, who should be general; when the magistrates put in 
nomination such as had endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
in the state, but one of the plebeians stood up. and proposed 
Timoleon the son of Timodemus, who as yet nart no share in 
the business of the commonwealth, and was so far from hoping 

* The Syracasans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Archias the 
Corinthian, in the, second year of the eleyenth Olympiad, seven hundred 
and thirty-three years before the Christian era. Sicily had been planted 
with Phccnicians and other barbarous people, as the Ci'ecians caileu then^ 
above three hundred years before. 
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or wishing for such an appointment, that it seemed some sod 
inspired hvok with the thought; with such indulgence did lor- 
ttine immediately promote nis election, and so much did her 
bvour afterwards signalize his actions, and add lustre to his 
Talourl 

His parentage was noble on both sides; for both his fether 
Timodemus, and his mother Demariste, were of the best fami- 
lies in Corinth. His love of his country was remarkable, and 
so was the mildness of his disposition, saving that he bore an 
extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural 
abilities for war were so happily tempered^ that as an extraor- 
dinary prudence was seen in the enterprises of his youn^r 
years^ so an undaunted courage distinguished his declipmg 
age. He had an elder brother, named Timophailes, who re* 
sembled him in nothing; being rash anid indiscreet of hims^ 
and utterly corrupted, besides, oy the passion for sovereignty, 
infused into him by some of his nroffigate acauaintance, and 
certain* foreign soldiers whom he nad always about him. He 
i^peared to be impetuous in war, and to court danger, which 
eave his countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ac- 
tivity, that they freic|uently entijusted him with the command 
of the army. And in these matters Timoleon much assisted 
him^ by entirely concealing, or at least extenuating his faults, 
and magnifying the good qualities which nature had given 
him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among tne in&ntry, 
wben Timophanes, ^rtio was at the head of the cavalry, was 
lnt>ught into extreme danger; for his horse bein^ wounded 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon part of his compan- 
ions were firiehtened, and presently dispersed; and the few 
that remaineo, havingto fight with numbers, with difficulty 
stood their ground. Timoleon, seeing his brother in these 
circumstances, ran to his assistance, and covered him as he lay 
with Ins shidd; and after having received abundance' of darts 
and many strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensive that their 
dty might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, 
as it luS been before, resolved to keep on foot four hundred 
mercenaries, gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
be, having no ro^ard to justice or honour, soon entered into 
measares to subject the city to himself, and havine put to 
death a number of the principal inhabitimts without form of 
trial, declared himself ab3oIute prince of it Timoleon greatly 
concerned at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brothcfr his own misfortune, went to expostulate with 
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him^ and encteavoured to jperauade him to renounce this mad- 
ness and unfortunate ambition^ and to bethink himself liow to 
make his feiiow-citizens some amends for the erimea he had 
committed. But as he rejected his single admonition w%ih 
disdain, he return^ a few dajs aft^r, takms with him a kins- 
man named iBschylusi brother to the wifeofTimophanes, and 
a certain soothsaver, a friend of his, whom Theopompus calls 
SatyrUSy bat Ephorus and Timaeus mention by the name of 
Orttiagoras. Iiiese three standing round him, earnestly en- 
treated him yet to listen to reason and change his mind. Ti- 
mophanes at first laughed at them, and afterwards gave way 
to a violent passion; upon<which Timoleon stepped aside, and 
stood weeping, with his face covered^ while the other two drew 
their swords, and despatched him in a moment * 

The n^atter being soon generally known, the principal and 
most valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Timoleon's de- 
testation of wickedness, and that fatness of soul which^ not- 
wiUistanding the gentleness of his heart, and his affection to 
his relations, led him to prefer his country to his fionily, and 
jostiiceand honour to interest 'and advantage. While his bro- 
ther fought vaUantlv for his country, he had saved him; and 
slain him when he had treacherously enslaved it Those who 
knew not how to live in a democracy; and had been nsed to 
make their court to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice 
at the tyrant's death: but at the same time reviling Timoleon, 
as guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created him 
mat uneasiness. When he heard how heavily his mother 
bore it, and that she uttered the most dfeadful wishes and im- 
precations against him, he went to excuse it and to console her; 
but she could not endure, the thought of seeing him, and order- 
ed the doors to be shut aj^inst him. He then became entire- 
ly a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life 
by abstaininff from all manner oT food. In these unhappy cir- 
eumstance^ nis friends did not abandon him. They even 
Mded foree to their, entreaties, till the^ prevailed on nim to 
live. He determined, however, to live in solitude; and ac- 
cordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, and for some 
years did not so much as approach the city, but wandered 
about the most gloomy-parts of his grounds, and gave himself 

* Diodoni% lA the circunistaAces of this fact, differs from Plutarch. He 
tells us, thai Timoleon having killed his Brother in the inarket*p]aee witli his 
own hand, a great tutoiult arose among the citizens. To appease this tumult, 
an assembly was convened^ and in the height of their debates the Syracusan 
ambassadors arrived, demandin£[ a genenii. Whereupon they ynanimously 
agreed to send Timoleon; but first let him know, that if he discharged his 
du^ there well, he should be consideixjd as one that had killed a tyrant; if 
noti as the mUrderer of hia hvo^er.^Dioder, SicaL I. xvi. c. 10. 
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up t0 melasicliply. Thus the judpxienti tf it bomnvs not bom 
reasofi and philosophy sufficient strength and steadiness. for 
action, is easily unsettled and depraved by any casual coni- 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own purposies.* 
For an action should not only be just and laudable in itself^ 
but the principle from which it proceeds firm and immoveable, 
in order that our conduct may have the sanction of our own 
approbatiion* Otherwise, upon the completion of any under^ 
taKing, we shall, throMgh our own weakness, be fifled with 
sorrow and remorse, and the^ splendid idea^ of honour and 
virtue, that led us to pierform it, will vanish; just as the elut- 
ton is soon cloyed and disgusted with the luscious viands wnich 
he had devoured with too keen an.appetite. Repentance tar- 
nishes the best actions: whereas the purposes that are ground- 
ed upon knowled^ and reason never change, thoueh they may 
happen to be disappointed of success. Hence it was that 
Phocioo of Athens having vigorously opposed .the proceed- 
ings of Lieosthenes,t w^cn notwithstanding turned out much 
more happily than he expected, when he saw* the Athenians 
offering sacrifice, and. elated with their victory, told them, he 
toas glad of their suceeeju but if it were to do over agiUUf he should 
ipve the eame counaeL Still stronger was the answer which Ar- 
istides the Locrian, one of Plato^s intimate friends, gave to 
Dionysius the elder, when tie denianded one of his daughters 
in marrisig/^'^I had rather see the virgin in hergrave^ than in the 
palace of a tyrant. And when Dionysius soon after put his son 
to death, and then insolently asked him. What he now thought 
as to the disposal of his daughter P lam sorry y said he^ for what you 
have done^ but I am not sorry for what I said. However^ it is 
only a superior and highly accomplished virtue that can attain 
such heignts as these. 

As for jTimoleon^s extreme dejection in consequence of the 
late act, whether it proceeded from regret of his brother's fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he was concern- 
ed in no important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon forgeneral, and ac- 
cepted as such by the suffrages of the people, leledides, a man 
oithe greatest power and reputation m Corinth, exhorted him 
to behave well, and to exert a j^enerous valour in the execu- 
tion of his commission: For^ said he, if your conduct be goodj toe 
shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyranlj tf badf as the muT' 
derer tf your brother. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing 

* 

* EjuMtoftirKi -(eu MM-ifc sCk) tm oMnof xoTM/xor. 
t SceitW lifeofPhocion, 

Vol. II. B 
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to set sail, the Corinthians received letters fromlcetes, which 
plainly discovered his revolt and treachery. For his ambas- 
sadors were no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly join- 
ed the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with them, in order 
to expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny him- 
self. Fearing, moreoveri^ lest he should lose his opportunity 
by the sjpeedy arrival of the army from Corinth, he wrote to 
the Connthians to acauaintthem, — "That there was no occa- 
sion for them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to 
expose themselves .to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily; par- 
ticularly, as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were 
watching for their ships with a numerous fleet; and that, in- 
deed, on account of the slowness of their motions, he had been 
forced to eneage those very Carthaginians to assist him against 
the tjnrant*^ -, 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifierent as 
to the e:q>edition, upon the reading of these letters, they were 
one and all £k> incensed against Icetea, that they readilv su])- 
plied Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and united their 
endeavours to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the soldiers provided 
with all that was necessary, the priestesses of Proserpine had 
a dream, wherein that goddess and her mother Ceres appear- 
ed to them in ^ travelling ga^rb, and tbld them, — " That they 
intended to aiccompanv Timoleon into Sicily. '^ Hereupon the 
Corinthians equipped[ a sacred galley, which they called the 
galley of the goddeasea. Timoleon himself Went to Delphi^ 
where he offered sacrifice to Apollo; and, upon his descending 
into the place where the oracles were delivered, was surpris- 
ed with thid wonderful occurrence: • A wreath, embroidered 
with crowns and images of victory, slipped down from among 
the offerings that were hung up there, and fell upon Timole- 
on's he^d; so that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned up- 
on that enterprise. 

He haid seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a tenth 
fitted out by the Leucadians; with which he put to sea. It 
was in the night that he set sail, and with a prosperous gale 
he was making his way, when on a Sudden the heavens seem- 
ed to be rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, which soon formed itself into a torch, such as 
is used in the sacred mysteries, and having conducted them 
through their whole course, brought them to that quarter of 
Italy for which they designed to steer. The soothsayer de- 
claim that this appearance perfectly agreed with the dream of 
the priestesses, ^pd' that by this light. from heaven, the god- 
desses showed themselves interested in the success of the ex- 
pedition; particularly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpine; it 
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beioe fabled that her rape hap])ened the^, and that the island 
was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift* 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine favour, 
very soon crossed the sea, and niade the coast of Italv. But 
the news brought thither from Sicily much perplexed. Timo« 
leon, and disheartened his forces. — For Icetes naving beaten 
Dionvsius in a set battle,t and taken great part of Syracuse, 
had by a line of circumvallation, shut up tne tyrant in the 
citadel, and that part of the city which is called the island^ and 
besieged him there. At the same time he ordered the Car- . 
thapnians to take care that Timoleon should not land in Sici- 
ly; lioping, when the Corinthians were driven oflT, without 
farther opposition, to share the island with his new allies. 
The Cartnaginians accordingly sent away twenty of their gal- 
leys to Rhegium, in which were ambassadors from Icetes to 
Timoleon, charged with proposals quite as captious as hijspro- 
ceeditigs themselves; for they were nothing out specious and 




and share in his successes; but that he must send back his. 
ships and troops to Corinth, since the war was almost finished, 
aiia the Carthaginians wera determined to prevent their pas- 
sive and ready to repel force with force." 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at Rh^um, 
meeting with this embassy, and seeing the Carthaginians 
riding at an<»hor ne&r them, were vexed at the insult: a gene- 
ral indignation was expressed against Icetes, and fear for the 
Sicilians, whom they plainly saw left as a prize to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Cartha^nians for assisting 
in setting him up tyrant And it seemed impossible for them 
to get the better, either of the barbarians, who were watching 
them with double their number of ships, or of the forces of 
Ic^es, which they had expected would have joined them, and 
put thiemselves under their command. 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an interview with 
the ambassadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly 

* The bridegioomniade a present to the bride, the third day after the 
wed^ngy when according to th^ modesty of those ancient times, the bride 
appeared fint vithout a veil; for which reason the present was called fltvouM- 

f Icetes finding himself in want of proyisions, withdrew from the siege 
of Syracuse towards his own country; whereupon Dionvaus marched.out 
and attacked his rear. But Icetes facing about, d^eated hhn, killed three 
thousand of his men, and pursuing him mto the city, got possession of part 
of it. Our author observes, a little below, that Syracuse being divided by 
strong waUsy was as it were an assemblage of 'cities. 
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mosXj whom he drew out of Tauromenium, which was forty- 
two miles and a half from Adranum. «The first day he made , 
but a short march, and pitched his tents in good tune. The 
next day he marched forward at a great pace^ though the road 
was very rugged, and towards evening was informed that 
Icet^ had just reached the town, and was encamping before 
it <^ At the same time his officers made the foremost division 
halt, to take some refreshment that they might be the more 
vigorous in the ensuing engagement This, however, was 
against the opinion of Timolepn, who entreated them to march 
forward as fast as possible, and to attack the enemy before 
th^ were put in order; it being probable, now the^ we^ just 
come o£f tneir march, that they were employed in pitching 
their tents and preparing their supper. He had nq sooner 
given this order, than he took his buckler, and put himself 
at the head of tnem, as leading them on to unaoubted vic« 
• tory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully, 
being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. As soon 
as the^ came up, they fell upon the enemy, who were in great 
confusion, and ready to fly at their first approach. For this 
reason not many more than three hundrea were killed, but 
twice as many were made prisoners, and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates to Ti- 
moleon, and joined his party; declaring with terror and aston- 
ishment, that during the battle, the sacred doors of the tem- 
ple opened of their own accord, the spear of their god was 
seen to shake to the very point, and his face dropped with 
sweat These things did not foreshow that victory only, but 
the future successes to which this dispute was a fortunate pre- 
lude; for several cities, by their ambassadors, immediately 
joined in alliance with Timoleon; and Mamercus, sovereign 
of Catana, a warlike and wealthy prinee, entered into the 
confederacy. But what was still more material^ Dionysius 
himself, hiiving bid adieu to hope, and unable to hold out 
much lon^r, despising Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten, 
and adminnff the bravery of Timoleon, ofiered to deliver up 
to him and me Corinthians both himself and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this g6od fortune, so superior to his 
hopes, and sent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corinthian of- 
ficers into the citadel, as he did four hundred men besides, 
not altogether, nor openly, for that was impossible, because 
the enemy were upon their guard, but by stealth, and a few 
at a time. This corps then took possession of the citadel, 
and the tyrant's moveables, with ail that he had provided for 
carrying on the war, namely, a good number of horses, all 
manner of engines, and a vast quantity of darts. They found 
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also ktmB for tievBnty thousand men, which bad been laid up 
of old, and two thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he 
delivered iq), along with the stores^ to Timoleon. But the 
tyrant reserved his money to himself; and having got on board 
a ship, he sailed, with a feiy of his friends, without being per- 
ceived by Icetes, and reached the camp ot Timoleon. 

Then it was t|iat he first appeared in the humble fieure of 
'a private man;* and, as such, he was sent, with one^hip, and 
a very moderate sum of money, to Corinth; he that was bom 
in a splendid court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarehy that ever existed. He held it for ten years;f and 
for twelve more, from the time that Dion took up arms a^nst 
him, he was exercised continually in wars and troubles; inso- 
much that the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were abundant- 
ly recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. , He 
saw his sons die in their vouth, his daughters deflowered, and 
his sister, who was also nis wife^ exposed to the brutal lusts 
of his enemies, and then slaughtereo, with her children, and 
thrown into the sea, as we have related more particularly in 
the life of Dion. 

When Dionysius arrived ^t Corinth, there was hardly a 
man in^ Greece that was not desirous to see him and discourse 
with him. Some hatins the man, and rejoicing at his mis- 
fortunes,, came for the pleasure of insulting him m his present 
distress; others, whose sentiments with respect to him were 
somewhat changed, and who were touchea with compassion 
for his fate, plainly saw the influence of an invisible and di- 
vine power displayed in the affairs of feeble mortals; for nei- 
ther nature nor art produced, in those times, any thing so re- 
markable as that work of fortune,]: which showed the man, 
who was lately soviereign of Sicily, now holding cqnversation 
in a butcher's shop at Corinth, or sitting whole d^ys in a per- 
fumer's; or drinkmg the diluted wine of taverns; or squab- 
bling in the streets with lewd women; or directing female 
musicians in their singing, and disputing with them serious- 
ly about the harmony ofcertain airs that were sung in the 
theatre.§ 

* DioDywiB WW bom to absolute power, whereas most other tjrrants, 
DkmyBQS tiie elder; for iDstaQce, had xfiatd themselves to it, and some from 
a mean ooDditicm. 

t Tor he began his reign in the first year of the hundred and third Olym- 
piad, three hundred and sixtv-six years before the Christian era. Dion took 
arms ft^inst him in the fourth year of the hundred and fifth Oljrmpiadj and 
he deuTered up the citadel to Timoleon, and was sent to Corintbi in the 
fint year of the hundred and ninth. 

t Plutarch adds, nor art, to give us to understand Jhat the trag^ poets 
had not represented so sgnal a catastrophe in fable. 

§8ome writers teU us that the ejAremc poverty to which he was re- 
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Some were of opinion, that^ he fell into these unworthy 
amusements, as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dissolute; 
but others thoueht it wasn stroke of policy ^ and that he ren* 
dered himself despicable to prevent nis being feared by the 
Corinthians; contnry to his nature, affecting that meanness 
and stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of his cir^ 
eumstances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at estab- 
lishing Mmaelf again. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by which it 
should seem that he did not hear his present misfortunes in an 
abject -manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a Co- 
rinthian colony as well bs Syracuse, he said, — ^^^He found 
himself in a situation like that of young men who bad been 
suilty of some misdemeanoiA*. For as they converse dieer- 
fully, notwithstanding, with their brothers, out are abashed at 
the thought of coming before their fathers, so he was asham- 
ed of gomg to live in the mother city, and, could pan his days 
much more to his satisfaction with them.'' Another time, 
when a certain stranger derided him at Corinth, in a very rude 
and scornful manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, 
taken pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, and at last 
asked mm,— "What he had got by the wisdom of Plato?" 
«Do you think," said he, *^ that we have reaped no advantage 
from Flato, when we bear in this manner such a change of 
fortune?" Aristoxenus the musician, and sbme others, hav-* 
injg inouired, '^ What was the ground of his displeasure akaiiist 
Pfito?r he answered,— *^ That absolute power aboundea with 
evils^ but had this ereat infelicitv above aJl the rest, that 
amon^ the number of those who cail themselves the frienda of 
an arbitrary prince, there is not one who will speak his mind 
to him freely; and that by such false friends be had been de* 
prived of the friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry 
with Dionysius« shook his robe wjien he entered his apart- 
ment, as is Usual when persons approach a tvrant; and he, re- 
turning the jest very well, bade nim << do tne same when he 
went out, that he mi^ht not carry off some of the moveables. " 

One day over their eups, Philip of Macedon, with a kind 
of sneer introduced some discourse about the odes* and trar 

dooed, obSged him to open a school at Corinth^ where he ezerciaed that 
tmnnv over chOdreQ which he could no longer practise over men.— C»e. 
Tiwe. Qued. 1. til 

* Dionynua the elder valued himselif upon his poetiy, but has been eeii« 
flured as the wotat poet in the world. Piloxenus, who was himself an ex- 
cellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in the ftvounble opinion he had 
of his own abilities, but was sent to the quarries for the liberty he took. 
Hiwever, the next day he ^-as restored to favour, and Dionysius repeated 
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gedies wj^ch' Dtonysius the elder left behind him, and pre- 
tended to doabt bow he. could find leisilre for sUch works. 
Dionysius answered smartly enough, — << They were written 
in the time in which you and t, and: other nappy fellows, 
spend over their, bowl.'' 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he had now been 
dead some time. But Iiioeenes of Sinope, when he first met 
him, addressed him as follows: — ^' How little dAst thou de- 
serve toKve!" Thus Dionysius answered: — 'Mti^kind in 
yoo to ^mpathize with me in my misfortunes. '' *' Dost thoo 
think, ^en,'' said Diogenes, ^^that I have any pity for thee, 
and tiiat I am not rather vexed that such a slave as tbou' aft, 
and so fit to grow old and die, like thy &ther, on a trrant's 
uneasy throne, shotdd, instead of that^ live with us here in 
mirth and pleasure?" So that when I compare with these 
words of the philosopher, the doleful expressions of Philistus, 
in which he bewails the fate of the daughters of Leptines,* 
^^That from the great and splendid enjoyments of absolute 
power, they were reduced to a private and humble station," 
they appear to one as the lamentations of a woman who re- 

?rets ner plumes, her purple robes, and golden trinkets, 
bis account of the sayings of Dionysius seems to me neither 
foreign from biography, nor without its utility to such readers 
as are not in a hurry, or taken up with other concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surbrisin^, the suc- 
cess of Timol^n .was no less wonderful. For within fifty 
days after his landing in Sicilr, be was iliaster of the citadel 
of Syracuse, and sent 6ff Dionysius into Peloponnesus. Thei 
Corinthians, encouraged widi these advantages, sent him a' 
reinforcement of two thousand foot and two hundred horse. 
Thete got on their way as far as Thuripm; but finding it im- 
practicable to gain a passage from thence, because the sea was 
oeset with a numerous flefet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to slop there, and watch their opportanitv. However, they 
employed their time in a v^rjr noble unaertaking. For the 
Thurians^ marching dut of their city to war against the Bru- 

to him 90ine verses he had taken extraordinanr pains With, expecting^ his 
apprab^km; but th^J^t^ in&tekd of pring it, looked round to the guards, 
and said to themveiy huiAoroiialy»— «*Take me back to the miairies.*' 
Notwithstanding thisy Dionysiiis disputed the prise of poetry at the Ofynh 
pic ^;ame8; but there he was hissed, and the nch pavilion he bad sent torn 
in pieces. He had better success,' however, at Athens; for he gained the 
prize of poetry at the celebrated feast of Bacchu3. On this occasion he 
was in such raptures that he drank to excess, and the debauch threw him 
into violent pains, to allay which, he asked for a soporative; and hit phy- 
sicians gave him one that.laid Mm asleep, out of which he never awaked. 
• Leptines, mentioned afteru'ards, was tyrant of ApoUonia. 
Vol. II. C 2' 
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tians left it in change with these Cormthian strangers, who 
defended it with as much honour and integrity as if it had been 
their owd. 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with 
great vigour, and blocked it up so close, that no provisions 
could be got in fov the Cdrinthian garrison. He provided 
also two straneers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent them 
privatdy tb Adranum. That general, who never kept any 
regular guards about him, lived then with the Adranites with- 
out mj sort of precaution or suspicion, by reason of his confi- 
dence m their tutelary god. The assassins being informed 
that he was going to offer sacrifice, went into the temple with 
iheir poniards under their clothes, and mixing wjth those that 
jitood round the altar, got nearer <o him by little and little. 
They were iust going to give each other the signal to begin, 
when someoodv struck one of them on the head with his 
sword, and laiahim at his feet. Neither he that struck the 
blow kept his station, nor the companion of the dead man; 
tiie former, with his sword in his hand, fled to the top of a 
high rock, and the latter laid.hold of the altar, entreating Ti- 
moleon to ^are his life, on condition that he discoverecT the 
whole matter. Accordingly pardon was promised him; and 
he confessed that he and tne person who lay jdead were sent 
on purpose to kill him. . 

Whust he was making, this confession, the other man was 
brought down fron^ the rock, and loudly protested, that he 
was guilty of no injustice, for he only took righteous ven- 
geance on the lyretch who had murdered his father in the city 
' of Leontium. * And for 4he truth of this he appealed to seve- 
ral that were there present, who all attested the same, and 
could not but admire the wonderful management of fortune, 
which, movii^ one thing by another, bringing together the 
most distant incidents, and combining those mat have no man- 
ner of relation, but rather the greatest dissimilarity, make 
such use of them, that the close of the one process is always 
the beginning of another. The Corinthians rewarded the mian 
with a present of ten mtna;, because his hand had co-operated 
with tne guardian genius of f imoleon, and he had reserved 
the satisfaetip9 for njs private wrongs, to the time when for- 
tune availed herself of it to save the generaa. This happy es- 
cape had effects beyond the present; for it inspired the Corin- 
thians with high expectations, of Timoleon, when they saw 
the Sicilians now reverence' and guard him, as a man whose 

* Histoiy can hardly afford a stronger instance of an interfering Ppovi. 
dence. 
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person was sacred^aiid who was cpme^ as minister of the gods, 
to avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt^ and saw many oi' 
the Sicilians going overito Timoleon, he blamed himself tor 
making use OI the Carthaginians in small numbers only^ and 
avuling himself of their assistance as it were by stealth, -and 
as if hQ were ashamed of it, when they had such immense 
fotces at hand. He sent, therefore, for Mago, their command-. 
er«4nHshief, and his whole fleet; who, with terrible pomp, took 
possession of the harbour with a hundred and fifty ships, and 
landed an army of sixty thousand men, which encamped in the 
eit^ of Syracuse; insomuch, that every one imagined the inun- 
dation ot barbarians, which had been announced and e:q)ected 
of 6ld> was now come upon Sicily; for in the many wars 
which they had wased in that island, the Carthaginians had 
never before been able to take Syracuse; but Icetes then re- 
ieiving them, and delivering up the city fo them, the whole 
became a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found themselves 
in very dangerous ^nd difficult circumstances; for besides that . 
they were in want of provisions, becau^ the port was guarded 
and blocked up, they were employed in sharp and continual 
disputes about the walls, whi(ih were attacked ^ith all manner 
of machines and batteries, and for tiie defence. of which they 
were obliged to divide themselvcss. Timoleon; howeyer, found ' 
means to relieve them, by sending a supply of com from Ca- 
tma in small fishine boats and litt& skiffs, which watched the 
opportunity to. make their way through the enemy's fleet, 
mien it happened to be. separated by a storm. Mago and 
Icetes no sooner ^aw this, than' they resolved to make them- 
selves masters of Catana, from which provisions were sent to 
the be^^ed; and taking with them the best of their troops, 
they sailed from Syracuse.* Leo the Corinthian, who com- 
manded in the citadel, having observed from the top of it, 
that those of the enemy who staid behind abated their vigilance, 
and kept but a(n indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon uiem as 
thev were dispersed; and kuline some, ana putting the rest to 
lli^t, gained the quarter caBed Jickradinay which was much 
the stronjjest, and bad suffered the least from the enemy; for 
Syracuse is an assemblage, as it were, of towns. *^ Finding 
plenty of provisions,' and money there, he did not give up the 
acquisition, nor return into the citadel, but stood upon hfs de« 

• Hiere were fourj the itfe, or the citadel^ which was between the two 
ports; jMndma, at a Uttle durtance from the citadel; Tyehe, so called from 
the temple of Fortune; and HfeapoBst or the new city. To fhese some emi- 
nent authors (and Plutarch is of the number) add a fiflh, which they call 
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fence in the Aebradina^ having forUfied it quite rottud, and 
joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and Icetes were 
now near Uatana, when a horseman, despatched from Syra- 
cuse, brQUght them tidings that the Mkradma was taken; 
which struck them with such surprise,, that they returned in 
great hurry, havins neither taken the place which they went 
against, nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps pruoence and valotir have as much right as fortune 
to lay claim to these successes; but the event that next ensu^, 
is wholly to be ascribed -to^e favour oC fortune. Th« corps 
of Corinthians that were at Thurium, dreading the Oartha- 
ffinian fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, observed 
Uieir motions, and finding, at the same time, that the sea for 
many days was stormv and tempestuous, determined to march 
through Uie countrv of the Brutians; and partly by persuasion, 
partly by force, tnev mad^ good their passage through ^e 
territories of the barbarians, and eame down to Rhegium, th# 
sea still continuiiig roueh as before. 

The .Carthaginian admiralf not expecting the Corinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and hav- 
ing perauaded himself that he had invented one of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to crown them* 
selves with garlands "'* "" ^ "^ " '"^ /^— --•— 

and Phoenician bu^ 

Syracuse. . When J ^ 

loud huzzas and expressions of triumph, declaring that h^e was 
just come from beating the Corinthian succours, whom he had 
met with at sea, as.they were endeavouring at a passage. By 
this means he hoped to strike terror into .the besieged. While 
he was acting this part, the Corinthians ^ot ddwn to Rhegium; 
and as the coast was clear, and the wind falling as it were 
miraculously, promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they 
immediately went aboard such barks and fishing-boats as they 
could find) and passed over into Sicily with so muchstfety, 
and in such a dead calm, that they even drew the horses by 
the reins, swimming by the side of the vessels. 

Whn they were all landed, and had ioined Timoleon, he 
soon took Messana;t and from thence he marched in good 
order to Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune 

* At k lecms sbAud to make mention bere of Phcmiemn bueUen^ tiaed 
they could be no token that the Oreeka were beaten» M. Dadeff eonjectuivs 
that the word ^mum ahonld not be taken for a patronymic, nor wfitten in^ 
a capita], but with a ample ^ and then it may ugv^gUdenrngwUhfurpUs 
•0 Plutarch, a little below, ^es notice of aairi^m trr^iMTfaK^itf. 

But it must be acknowledge, that the tat before ^paamn fltands in die 
Vay of that coirection. 

■\Me8tttna in the ancient Sicilian pronunciation; now Messina* 
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than his forces^ for he had not above four thousand men with 
him. On the first news of his approach, Mago was greatly- 
perplexed and flilarmed; and his suspicions were increased on 
the following occasions: — The marshes about Syracuse,* which 
receive a great deal of fresh Water from the springs,.and'from 
the lakes and rivers that discbarge themselves there into the 
^ea, have such abukidance of eels, that there is always plenty 
for those that choose to fish for them. The comtnqn soldiers 
of both sides amused themselves promiscuously with that sport 
at their vacant hours, and upon any eessatioQ of arms. As 
they were all Greeks, and had no pretence for an v private ani- 
mosity against e&ch other, they fought boldly When they met 
in battle, and- in time of truce they mixed together, ana con- 
versed familiarly. Busied at one of these times in their com- 
mon diversions of fishing, they fell into discourse, and express- 
ed their admiration of the convenience of the sea and the 
fitoation of the adjacent places. Whereupon one of the Co- 
rinthian soldiers thus addressed those that served under Icetes: 
"And can you, who. are Greeks, readily consent to reduce 
this eity, so spacious in itself, and blest with so ihany advan- 
tageS) mto the power of the barbarians, and to bring the Car- 
tiiaginians, the most deceitful and bloody of them^all, into oiir 
neighbourhood, when you ought to wish that between them 
and Greece there were many Sicilies? Or can you think that 
they bave brought an armed force from the pillars of Hercules 
and the Atlantic ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely 
to erect a principality for Icetes; who, if he hjid had the pru- 
dence which becomes a general, would never have driven out 
his founders, to call into his country the worst of its enemies, 
when he mieht have obtained of the Corinthians and Timoleon 
any proper degree of honour and power?" 

Tne .soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
discofQ)9es often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long 
Wanted a pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was be- 
trayed; and though Icetes entreated him to stay, and remon- 
strated upon their great superiority to the en^my. yet he 
weighed anchor, and sailed back to Africa, shametuuy and 
unaccountably sufiering Sicily to slip out of nis hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle be- 
fore the place; but when he and his Cormthians were told that 
Mago was, fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could not 
forbear lauehing at his cowardice; and by viray of mockery, 
they caused proc^matipn to be made about the city, promis- 

* Tliere is one morass that is called LytifntUoy and anqther called Syraco. 
Fram this last the dtyiook its name. These moras&es m»ke the air of Syra^ 
\ very unwholesome. 
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mga reward to any onethat eould give information where the 
Carthaginian fleet was gone to' hidfe itself^ Icetes^ however, 
had stin the spirit to stand a farther shoclf, and would not let 
go his hold, but vigorously defended those quarters of the city 
which he occupied, and which appeared almost impregnable. 
Timoleon, therefore, divided his forces into three paj^; and 
himself, with one of them, made his attack by the nver Ana- 
pus, where he was Kkely to meet with the warmestreception; 
commanding the second, which was under Isia»the Corinthian^ 
to begin their operations from the JSthradinaj while Dinarchus 
and Demaretus, who brought the last reinforcement from Co- 
rinth^ should attempt the Epipolas; so that seyeral impressions 
being made at the same time^ and on every side, the soldiers 
of Icetes were overpowered, and put to flight Now, that the 
city was taken by assault^ and suddenly reduced, upon the 
flight of the enemy, we may justly impute to the bravery of 
the troops, and the ability of their general; but tiiat not one 
Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the fortune of Ti- 
moleon^ claims entirely to herself, willing, as she seems, to 
maintam a dispute with his valour, and that those who reUd his 
story, may rather admire his happy success than the merit of 
his actions. The fame of this gmat achievement soon oyer- 
spread hot only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days, it resound* 
ed through Greece; so that the city of Corinth, which was in 
some <^6uDt whether its fleet was arrived in Sicily, was inform- 
ed by the same messengers, that its forces had made good 
their passage, and wpre -victoriou3.' So well did their affairs 
prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add ta the gallantry of 
their exploits by the speediness of their execution* 

Timoleon, thus master of die citadel, did not proceed like 
Dion, or spare the place for its beauty and magniflcence; but 
guarding against the suspicions, which first slandered, and then 
destroyed that great man. he ordered the public crier to give 
notice, — " That all the Syracusans who were willing to have 
a hand in the work, should come witii proper instruments to 
destroy the bulwarks of tyranny. " Hereupon, they carte one 
and all, considering that proclamation and that day as the 
surest commencement of their liberty; and they not only de^ 
molighed^the citadel, but levelled with the ground both the 
palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. Irving soon clear- 
ed the place, he built a common hall thereibr the seat of iu- 
dicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular ^oveitiment should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively destitute of 
inhabitants; many had been slain in the wars and intestine 
broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the tyrants. 
Nay, so little frequented was the market-place of S)rracuse, tliat 
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it produced glass enough for the horses to pasture upon, and 
for tlie grooms to repose themselves by them. Tne other 
cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, full of deer and 
wild boars: and such as had leisure for it, often hunted them 
in ttie suburbs and abbat the walls; while none of those that 
hffid possessed themselves of castles and strong holds could be 
persuaded to quit them, or come down into l£ecity, for they 
looked with hatred and horror upon the tribunals, and other 
seats of government, as so many nurseries of t3rrant8. Timo- 
leon and^the Syracusans, therefore, thought proper to .write to 
the Corinthians^ to send them. a good number from Greece to 
pieopleF Syracuse, because the land ipust otherwise lie unculti« 
vated, and because thev expected a more formidable war from 
Africa, being informed that Ma^ had killed himself, and thai 
the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the expedi- 
tion, had crucified nis body, and were collecting great forces 
for tiie invasion of Sicily the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the iSyracusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the 
Corinthians to take their city into thdr protection, and to be* 
come founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily 
seize that advantage, or appropriate the city to themselves, but 
first sent to the sacred games, and the other great assemblies 
of Greece, and caused proclamation to be made by their her- 
alds,—* * That the Corinthians having abolished arbitr ayry power 
in Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Syracusans 
and other Sicilians to people that city, where they should en- 
Joy their liberties ana privile^s, and have the lands divided 
by equal lots among them. '' Then they sent envoys into Asia 
and tne islands, wher^ they were told the greatest part of llie 
fugitives were dispersed, to exhort them all to come to Co- 
rinth, where they should be provided with vessels, comman- 
ders, and a convoy, at the expense of the Corinthians, to con- 
duct ^em safe to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, 
the Corinthians enjoj^ed the justest praise, and the_ most dis- 
tinguished glpry, hairing delivered a Grecian cit^ from tyrants, 
saved it from the barbarians, and restored the citizens to their 
country. But the persons who met on this occasion at Corinth, 
not beings sufficient number, desired that they might , take 
others along with Hiem from Corinth, and the rest otGreece, 
as new colonists; by which means, having made up their num- 
ber full ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse* By this time 
^reat multitudes from Italy and Spicily had flecked into Timo- 
leon, who, finding their number, as Athanis reports, amount 
to sixty thousand, freely divided the lands among them, but 
sold the houses for a thousand talents. Bv this coAtrivance^ 
he both left it in the power of the ancient inhabitants t6 redeem 
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their own, and took occasion also to raise a stock for the com* 
munityt who liad been so poor in all respects, and so litde 
able to furnish the supplies tor the war, that they had teld the 
very statues, after having formed a judicial process against 
each, and passed sentence upon them, as if they had been so 
many criminals. On this occasion, we are told they spared 
one statue^ when all the rest were condemned, namely, that 
of Gelon. one of their ancieht kin^, in honour of the man, 
and for the sake of the. victory*^ which he gidned pver the.Car- 
thaginians at Himera. 

^Iracnse. being thus revived, and replenished with such a 
number of inhabitants, who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was desirous to bestow the blessing of liberty on 
the other cities also, and, once for all, to extirpate arbitrary 
government out of Sicily. For this purpose marching into 
uie territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit 
the interest of Cairthage, to agree to demolish his castles, and 
to live among the Leontines as a private person. Leptines, 
also, prince of ApoUonia, and several other little towns, find- 
ing himself in danger o^being taken, surrendered, and had his 
life granted him, but was sent to Corinth; for Timoleon look- 
ed upon it as a^orious thing that the tvrants of Sicily should 
be forced to live as exiles in the city wnich had colonized that 
island, t and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject 
condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil go*, 
vernment, and to establish the most important and necessary 
law8,j: along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers sent 
from Corinth. In the mean while, willing that the mercen- 
aries should reap some advatitage from the enemy's country, 
and be k^pt from inaction, he sent Dinarchus and Demaretus 
into the Carths^nian province. These drew several citizens 
from the Punic interest, and not only lived in abundance 
themselves, but also raised money from the plunder for carry- 
ing on the war. While these matters were transacting, toe^ 
CarUiaginians arrived at Lilybssum with seventv thousand 
land forces, two hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels, 

* He defeated Hamiksr, who landed in Sicily with three hiindted thou- 
sand meAf in the second year of the seyenty-fifth Olympiad. 

f Er T» ^urrpMToMi. 
' t Amoni^ otfief wise institutions, he appointed a chief magistrate {o be 
chosen yearly, whom the Syracusans caDed the 4inpMpolu$ of Jupiter Olyrn^ 
pHiS; thitt givhig ^jm a kiad of sacred character. The first Jhnphipotu8 was 
Commenes. . Hence aroae the custom among the Syracusans to compute 
their yean by the respective governments of these ma^^slntea; which cus- 
tom continued in the time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, iu^ie reign ^ Au- 
gustus, above three hundred years after the office of Jimphipolui was first 
introduced.'*~A'odbr. Sicui, 1. xvi. c. 12. 
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which carried machines of war, chariots, vast quantkies of 
prpvisionsy and all other stores, as if they were now determin- 
ed not to carry on the war by piece-meal, but to drive the 
Greeks entirely out of Sicily; for their force was sufficient to 
effect this, ^ven if the Sicilians had been united, and mu^h 
more so, harassed as thev were with mutual animosities. 
When the Garths^nians, therefore, found that their. Sicilian 
territories were laid waste, they marched under the command 
of A^drubal and Hamilcar, in great fury against the Corin* 
thians. * • . ^ 

Information of this bein^ broueht directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants were struck with suck terror by that prodigious 
armament, that scarce three thousand, out of ten tinges that 
number, took 4ip arms, and ventured tp, fpllow Timoleon. 
The mercenaries were in number fo^r thousand, and of them 
about a thousand gave way tathpir fears when upon the march, 
and turned back, crying out^-—<< That Timoleon mtist be mad, 
or in his dotage, to go against an army of seventy thousand 
men, with only five thousand foot and a thousand horse* and 
to draw his handful of men, too, eisht days march from S3rra- 
cuse, by which means there couM oei^d refuge for those that 
fled, nor burial for those that fell in battle/' 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowax^t 
discovered themselves before the en^gement; and having 
encouraged the rest, he led them hastily to tiie banks of die 
Crimesus, where he was told the Carthaginians were drawn 
together.^ But as he was ascending a hill, at the, top of which 
the enemy's campimd^l their vast forces would be in sieht, 
he met some mules loaded with parsley; and his meb took it 
into tiieir heads that it was a bad omen^ because we usually 
crown the sepulchres with parsley; and thence the proverb 
with respect to one that is dangerously ill, Such an one has need 
iif nothing but parsley. Td deliver them from this superstition, 
and to remove the panic, Timoleon <vdered Ihe troops to halt, 
and making a speech suitable to the occasion, observed, among 
other things, — "That crowns were brought them before the 
victory, and oflfered themselves of their own accord;" for the 
Corinthians, from all antiquity, having looked upon a wreath 
of parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at the Isth- 
mian games. In Timoleon's time it was still in use in tho^e 
nunes, as it is now at the Nemean; and it is but lately that 
9ie pine-branch has taken its place. The general having ad- 
dressed his army, as we have said, took a chaplet of parslev^ 
and crpwned himself with it first, and then his officers and the 
common soldiers did the same. At that instant, the sootli- 
savera, observing two e^les flving towards them^ one of 
which bore a serpent, which he had pierced throueh with his 

Vol. II.— D 3 ^ 
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tdonsy while the other advanced with a loud and animating 
noise, pointed, them out to the army, who all betook them- 
selves to prayer and invocation to the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and at the end of the month 
TTiargelkm* bought on the solstice;. the river then sending up 
a thick mist, the fields were covered with it at first, so that 
nothing in the enemy's camp was discernible; only an inar- 
ticulate and confused noise, which reached tJie sunmiit of the 
hill, showed that a great armv lay at some distance; but when 
the Corinthians had reached the tO]>, and laid down their 
shields to take breath, the sun had raited the vapours higher, 
so that the fog being collected upon the sun;imits, covered 
them only, whue the places below were all visible. The river 
Crimesus appeared clearly^ and the enemy were seen crossing 
ity first witA chariots . drawn by four horses, and formidably 
provided for the combat; behind which there marched ten 
thousand men with white bucklers. These they coujectured 
to be Carthaginians, bv the brightness of their armour, and 
the slowness and gooa order in which they moved. They 
were followed bv tne troops of other nations, who advanced 
in a confused and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon observing that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number .of the enemy, he pleased, bade his 
men take notice how the main bodv was divided by the stream, 
part having already got over, and. part preparing to pass it; 
and ordered Demaretus, with the cavalrv, to attack the Car- 
thaginians, and put them in confusion, before they had time 
to range themselves in order of battle. Then he himself de- 
scending into the plain with the infantry, formed the winss 
Oiit of other Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers wim 
them; but the natives of Sjo^acuse and the most warlike of the 
mercenaries he placed about himself, ^n the centre, and stop- 
ped awhile to see the success of the horse. When he saw that 
they could not come up to grapple with the Carthaginians, by 
reason of the chariots that ran to and fro before meir armv, 
and that they were obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the 
danger of having their rdnks broken, and then to rally again, 
and return to the charge, sometimes here, sometimes there, 
he 'took his buckler, and called to the foot to follow him, and 
be of good courage, with an accent that seemed more than hu- 

* Here we see the uncertainty of the Gcecian months. The wnten on 
that lubject, Dionysus of Halicamawus, for instance TRom. Antiq. lib. i.) 
take TTHargelioh to be JlprU,- and yet here we are told« the ena of that 
month was near the sols^ce — -To fut »V trot *iitrti^u ^»rc ux^ ^«»> *<« Mf>«rri 
wm Bn^xtmt, or^ rttt t^mthc «Ai nnwmr tov T«i{or. Hence it is, that Dacier 
rentun^ in this place, to translate it Juncp the solstice certainly being in 
that month.) 
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man, so much was it above his ^9ual pitch; whether it was 
exalted by his ardour and enthu^asm/ or whether (as many 
were of opinion) the voice of some god was joined to his. 
His troops answering him with a loud shout, ana pressing him 
to lead uiem on without delay, he sent orders to the cavalry 
to get beyond the line of chariots, and to take the enem;^ in 
flank, while himself, thickening his first ranks so as to join 
buckler to buckler, and causingjbhe trumpet to sound, bore 
down upon the Car&aeinians. • They sustained the ^rst shock 
with ^eat spirit; for being; fortified with breast-plates of iron 
and helmets of brass, and covering themselves with large 
shields, they could easily repel the spears and javelins; but 
when the business came to a aecisioh by th^ sword, where art 
is no less requisite than strength, all on a sudden there broke 
out dreadful thunders from th^ mountains, mineled with long 
trails of lightnins; after which the black clouds, descending 
from the tops of m^ hills, fell upon the two armies in a storm 
of wind, rain, and hail. The tempest was on the backs of the 
Greeks, but beat upon the faqss of the barbarians, and almost 
blinded them with the stormy showers and the fire continually 
streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbuians, particu- 
larly such of mem as were not veterans. The greatest inc6n«- 
venience seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and 
the clattering of the rain and hail upon meir arms, which hin- 
dered them &em hearing the orders of their oflScers. Besides 
the Carthaginians not being light, but heavy armed,' as I said, 
the dirt was troublesome to them; and, as the bosoms of their 
tunics were filled with water, they were very unwieldy in the 
combat, so that the Greeks could overturn them with eaae^ 
and when they were down it was impossible fqr them, incum- 
bered as thejr were with arms to ^t up out of the mire; for 
the river Crimesus, swoln, partly with the rains, and partly 
having its course stepped by the vast numbers that crossed i^ 
had overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, having many 
cavities and low places in it was filled with water, which set- 
tled there; and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not 
di^ngage themselves without extreme difSculty^ ' In short, 
the storm continuing to beat upon them with great violence, 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces fom* hundred men, who 
composed th^r first ranks, their whole body was put to flight 
Great numbers were dvertaken in the fi^ld, and put to the 
sword; many took to the river, and, jostling with those that 
were yet passing it, were carried down and drowned. The 
major part, who endeavoured to gain the l^lls, were stopp^ 
by the light-armed soldiers, and slain. Among the ten thou- 
sand that were killed, it is said there were three thousand na^ 
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tives of Carthage; a faeavyJoaa to that city; for none of its citi- 
zens were superior to these, eithel- in birth, ibrtnne, or cha- 
racter; nor have we any account that so many Carthaginians 
ever fell before in one battk; but as they mostly made use of 
l^bians, Spaniaurds, and Numidians in their wars, if they lost 
a victory, it was at the expense of the blood of strangers. 

The Grreeks discovered, by the spoils, the quality of the 
Idlled. TbQse that stript the dead set tio value upon brass or 
itfon* suehrwas the abundance of silver and gold; for they pass- 
ed the river and made themselves masters of the camp and 
•bag^^. Many of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by 
the soldiers; but five thousand were delivered in upon the 
pablic account, and two hundred chariots also were taken. The 
teat of Timoleon afforded the most beautiful and magnificent 
spectacle. In it were piled all manner of spoils, among which 
a thousand breast-plates of exquisite workmanship, and ten 
thousand bucklers were exposed to viewl As there was but 
a small number to collect the spoils of such a multitude, and 
they found such immense riches, it was the third day after the 
ImtUe before they could erect the trophj. With the first news 
of the victoiy, Timolelbn sent to Connth the handsomest of 
the arms he had tiiken, desirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native cityr, when they saw the fairest temples 
adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with 'the unpleasing 
monuments of kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the 
8t)oib of barbarians, which bore liiis honourable inscription, 
declaring the justice, as well as the valour, of the conquerors, 
<< That &e people of Corinth, and Timoleon their general, 
having delivered the Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the 
Cavtb^nian voke, made this oflfering, as a grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the gods.'' 

After this, Timoleon. left the mercenaries to lay waste the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Svracuse. By an edict 
publisted there, he banished from Sicily the thousand hired 
soldiers who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them 
toiquit Syrkcuse.before the sun set These wretches passed 
over into Italy, where they were treacherously slain by the 
Brutians.* Such was the vengeance which heaven took of 
their perfidiousness. 

Nevertheless, Mamerces, prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved with envy at the success of Timoleon, prdreading him 
as an implacable enemy, who thoug;ht ho faith was to be kept 
with tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send a new army and general, if they were 
not willing to lose Sicily entirely. . Hereupon Gisco came 
with a fleet of seventy ships, and a body of Grreeks whom he 
had taken into pay. The Carthaginians had not employed 
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any Oreelts before, but now they eoosidiered them as the 
bravest and most invincible of men. 

Oq this occasion, the inhabitants of Messina lising with one 
consent, slew four hundred of the foreicn soldiers, whom Ti- 
moleon had sent to their assistance; andwithin l^e dependen- 
cies of Carthage, the mercenaries^ commanded by Euthymu4 
tibe Leucadian, lyere cut off by aiv ambush at a place* called 
Hierae.* Hence the good fortune of Timoleon became still 
more famous: for these were some of 4he men, who, with Fhi- 
lodemus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had broke into the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, and were partakers with them in the 
sacrilege, t Shannod as execrable on this account, they wan- 
dered about Peloponnesus, where Timoleon, being in great 
want of men, took them tnto pay. When they came into Si* 
cily, thev were victorious in aU the battles wh^ he com* 
manded in person; but after the .great struggles of the war 
were over, being sent upon service where succours were re- 
c[uired, they perished by little and little. Herein avenging 
ju9tiee seems to have been willing to make use of the pros- 
perity of Timoleon as, an apology for its delay, taking care, 
as it did, that no harm might happen to the good, from the 
punishment of the wicked; insomuch that the favour of the 

fods toUhat great man was no less discerned and admired in 
is very losse3 than in bis great success. 
Upon any of these little advantages, the tyriitnts took oicca- 
sion to ridicule the Syracvisans; at which they were highly 
incensed. Mamercus, for instance,>who valued hin^self on his 
poems and tragedies, talked in a pompous manner of the vic- 
tory he had jgaioed over the mercenaries, and ordered this in* 
solent inscription to be put upop tb0 shields which be dedi«- 
cated to the g<fds:— . 

These shields,^ with gold and ivory gay 
To our plain buckler^ lost the day. . 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, 

* We do not find there was any place in Sieily caDed IBerm; in all proba* 
Inlity, therefore, it diould be read i9Ee<av for Stephanus de Wrbih. oientions 
a castle in Sicily of that name. 

\ The iaored roar conimenc.ed on this occasion. The dmphidycnM having 
condemned the people of Phocis in a heavy fine; for plnndering the conn- 
tiy of Cyrrhfly wnich was dedicated to ApoucH and that people being unable 
to pay 'it their whole countiy was judged forfeited to toat god. IlcRupon 
Philoraelus, not Philodemus, called the people together^ and advised them 
to seize the treasures in the temple of pelphi» tor enable them to hire forces 
to defend themselves. This brought on a war that lasted six years; in the 
course of which most of th^ sacrile^ous persons perished miserably. 

i They were shields that had been taken out oS the temple at Delphi. 

3* 
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I^etes took the oppoiiunity to make an inroad into {he territo* 
ries of Syracuse, where he met with considerable booty; and 
having made great havoc, he marched back by Calauria itself, 
in contempt of Timoleon and the slender force he had with 
him. Timoleon suffered him to paas, and then followed him 
with his cavalry and light armed foot When Icetes . saw he 
was pursued, he crossed the Damyrias,* and stood in aj)osture 
to receive the enemv, on the other side. What emboldened 
him to do this was, the difficulty of the passage, and the steep- 
neslB of the banks on both sides. But a stranjge dilute of 
jealousy and honour, which arose among the officers of Timo- 
leon, awhile delayed the combat; for there was not one that 
wa» willing to go after another, but every one wanted to be 
foremost in the attack; so that their* fordmg was likely to b^ 
very tumultuous and disorderly, by their jostlihg each other^ 
and pressing to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by lot, and that each, for this pur- 
pose, should give him his ring. He took the rings and shook 
them in the 9Kirt of his robe, and the first that came up, hap* 
pening to have a trophy, for the seal, t^e young officers receiv- 
' ed it wi& joy, and crying out, that they would not wait for. 
any other lot, made their way as fast as possible through the 
river, and fell upon the enem]^, who, unable to sustain the 
shock, soon took to flight, throwing aWay their arms, and leav- 
ing a thousand of their men dead upon the Bpot. 

A few days trfter this, Timoleon marched into the territory 
of the Leontinea, where betook Icetes alive; and his son Eu- 
polemus, and Euthymus his general of horse, were broaght 
tp him bound by the soldiers. • Icetes and his son were capi- 
tally punished, as tyrants and trutors to their country; nor 
did JButhymus find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold 
in action, because he was accused of a seyere sarcasm against 
the Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech he made 
to the Leontines, upon the Corinthians taking the field, t — 
''That it was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian iiznes 
were gone out to take the air.^' Thus the generality of men 
are more apt to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust 
action, and can bear any other injury better than disgrace. 
Every, hostile deed is imputed to the necessity of war, but 

* Or the Laymirias. 

t A Tene in the lledea of Euripides, quite altered in the sense by the 
dinerent punctbations. Medea says there, rer. 24^ 

NU /utot m fiLifi'\w$m,'^ 

Instead of wluch Euthymus pronounced it thu8>* 
Kepiy^Mi yvfduxH t^K^n hfjtm. 
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satirical and censorious expressions are considered as the ef- 
fects of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syfacusans brought the 
wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, being tiiere 
eondemned to die, were executed accordingly. This seem^ 
to be the most exceptionable pail: of Timoleon's conduct; for 
if he had interposed, the women would not have suffered. 
But he appears to have connived at it, and given them up to 
the resentment of the people, who were willing to make some 
satisfaction to the manes ot Dion, who expellea Dionysius; for 
Icetes was the man who threw Arete the wife of pion, his sid- 
ter Aristomache, and his son, whp was yet a child, alive into 
the sea, as we have related, in the life of i)ion,* 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Mamercus, wlio 
waited for him, in order of battle, upon the banks of the Abor 
lus. t Mamercus was defeated, and put to flight, with the )oss 
of above two thousand men, no small part of which consisted 
of the Punic succours sent by Gisco. Hereupon the Cartlia- 
ginians desired him to grant tnem peace, which he did, on the 
fidlowing conditions: — " That thev should hold only the lands 
within the Lycus;:^ that they should permit all who desired it, 
to remove out of tiieir province, with their families and goods, 
and ta settle at Syracuse; and that they should renounce all 
friendship and alliance with the tyrants. ■ Mam.ercus, reduced 
by^ this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to 
brin^ the Lucanians against Timoleon and the Syracusans; 
but, msteadof that, the crews tacking about with the galleys, 
and returning to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon, 
which oblig^ Mamercus to take refuge at Messina, witli 
Hippo, prince of that city. Timoleon coining upon them, and 
investing the place both by sea and land, HippO got on board 
a ship, and attempted to make his escape, out was taken by 
the Messenians themselves; who exposed him in the theatre; 
and calling their children out of the schools, as to the finest 
spectacle in the world, the nunishment of a tyrant, they first 
scoui^d him, and then put him to d^ath. > 

* From tills P^nme, and another before, it seems as if .the Hfe of Dion 
was written before uus; and yet in the fife of Dion, Plutan^ speaks as if 
this was written fot; for there he saya^ jSs we have written in the life of 7V- 
fnoIoM. In one of tiiem, tiierefore, if not in both, those references must 
have been made br the Hbrsiians, accoidii^ to the'difievent order in which 
these fives were placed. 

t Ptdemy, and others, calji this river jUdbtu, MibU, oeJBahon. It is near 
Hybla, between Catana and Syracuse. 

i Phitavch probably took the name of this river as he found it in Diodoras« 
bat other historians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the Carthaginians might 
posobly give it the oritotal aspirate hth which signifies no mote than the 
particle ike. 
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Upon thii» Mamereus surrendered himseV [to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his tris^ a| S^raeuse^ on condition that Timo* 
leon himself would not be his accuser. Being conducted to 
Syracuse, and brought before the people, he attempted to pro- 
noxmce an oration, which he had composed long before for 
such an occasion; but being received witlt noise and clamour* 
he perceived tiiat the assembly were determined to show him 
no favour. He, therefore, threw off his upper garment, ran 
through the theatre, an4 dashed his Jiead violentlv against one 
of the steps, with a design to kill himself; but did not succeed 
acoording to his wish, for he was- taken up aliVe, and suffered 
the punisnment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny^ and put a 
period to their wars. He found the whole island turned al- 
niost wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very in- 
habitants could .hardly endure it, and yet he so civilized it 
again and rendered it so desirable, that strangers came to sbU 
,tle in the country, from which its own people had lately fled; 
the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which, dlfcer the 
Athenian war, had been sacked and left desolate by the Car^ 
thasinians, ivere now peopled again; the former by Megellus 
and Pheristus from Elea, and the latter by Gor^s from the 
isle of Ceos, who also collected and brought with nim some of 
the old citizens. Timoleon not onlv assured them of his pro« 
teci;ion, and of peaceful days to settle in, aftei^ the tempest of 
such a war, but cordially entered into their necessities, and 
supplied them with every thing; so thit he was even beloved 
b^ them as if he had been their founder. Nay, to that degree 
did he enjoy the aJSfectiotis of the Sicilians in general, thkt'no 
war seemea concluded, no lawa enacted, no lands divided, no 
political regulation made, in^ a proper manner, except it was 
revised and touched by him; he was the master-builder, who 
put the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon it a nappy 
elegance and perfection. ' Though at that time Greece boasted 
a number of jgreat m^n, whose achievements were highly dis- 
tinsuished, Timotheus (for instance), Agesilaus,- Pelopidas, 
ana Epaminondas, the last of whom Timoleon principally vied 
with m the course of glory, yet we may discern in th^ir ac- 
tions a certain labour and straining which diminishes their 
lustre, and some of them have afforded room for censure^ and 
been toUowed with repentance; whereas, Uiere is not one ac- 
tion of Timoleon (if we except the extremities he proceeded 
to in the case of his brother^, to which we may not, with Ti- 
maeus, apply that passage of Sophocles: — 



-Wliat Fenust or what Lovef 



Plac'd the fair parts in this hannonious whole. 
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For, as the poetry of ^Aintimaehas* and the pbrtndts of Di-' 
onysiuflyt both of them Colophomans^^ with all the nerves and 
strength one finds in them, appear to be too much laboured, 
and smell too mnch of the lamp; whereas, the paintings of 
Nicomaehus,} and the verses ot Homer, beside their .other 
excellencies and graces, seem to have been struck off with 
readiness and ease; so, if we compare the exploits of Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaos, performed with infinite pains and dif- 
ficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were^ 
had a mat deal of freedom and ease in them, when we con- 
sider me case well, we shall conclude- the latter fiot to hav« 
been the Work of fortune indeed, btit the effects of fortunate 
virtue. - ^ • 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to fortune; 
for when he wrote to his friends it Corinth, or addressed the 
Sjrraeusans; he often said, he was' highly indebted to that god- 
dess, when she Was resolved to save Sicily, for doiiig it under 
his name. In his house he built a chapel, and offered sacri- 
fices to Chanee,§ and dedicated the hbute itself to Fcrhmt: for 
the Syracusans had eiven him one of the best houses in the 
city, as a reward for his services, and provided him, besides,, 
a veiy elegant and agreeable retreat in the country. In the 
coun^ it was that he spent most of his time, with his wife 
aiulchild^n, whom he had sent for from fJorinth^ for he never 
returned home; he took no part in the troubles ©r Greece, nor 
exposed himseU'to public .envy, the rock whi^h great generals 
commonly roUt upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power, bat ne remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he 
had established; and of which the greatest of all was to see 
so many cities and ^o manjr thousands of people happy through 
his means. 

* Antimefattsirai tti ejuc poet, «^ho fiooriihed in die days of Soci«t«t 
and Plato. He wrote a poem eiOledtiie 7!ft«6ai& Qiuiitiliaii (x. 1.) says, 
he had a fince and aolidityv together with an elevation of style« and liad tiie 
•eeond place given him by the gTBmmaiians after Homer; hut as he failed 
in the paanona, in the disposition of his fable, and in the ease an4 elegance 
of maaneiv though he was second, he was fir from coming near the mst. 

t jmaafmm was a porttatt painter.-— PIm. xxxv. K). 

% Pfoy telb iis>-^lficomachii8 painted, with a swift as well ak masterly 
haadi and that his pieces sold few as much as a town was worth." Aris- 
tratua the ^rant or Sicyon, having agreed with him for a. piece of work 
winch seemed to require a confflderable time, Kicomachus aid not appear 
101 within a few davs of that on which he had agreed to finish it. Here- 
opon tiie tyxast talked of punishing him; but in those few days he com- 
pleted the thing in an admirable manner^ and entirely to his satisfaction. 

% When the ancients ascribed any event toforiunet ihey did not mean. to 
deny the operation of the Deity in it, but only to exclude aU human con- 
trivance and power; and in events ascribed to ekaneet they might posnbly 
mean to exclude the agency of all rational beings, whether himian or divine. 

Vol. II. E 
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But MDce, according to the companson of Simonides, every 
republic .must have some impudent* slanderer^ just as every 
lark must have a crest on its nead, so it was at Syracuse; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and 
Demsenetus. The first o£ these having demanded of. him 
sureties that he would answer to an iadiotment which was to 
be brought against him, the people beean to rise, declaring 
they would not suffer him io proceed; t)ut Timoleon stilled 
the tumult, by representing,^*^' That he had voluntarily un- 
dergone so many .labours and dangers, on purpose that the 
meanest Syracusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to 
tiielaws.'' And when Demaenetus, in Aill assembhr, allied 
many articles against his behaviour in qomniand, he did not 
vouchsafe him any answer; he only said, — ^'Hecouldnot suf- 
ficietttly express his gratitude to the gods for granting liis re* 
cjuest, m permitting nim to see all the Syracusans enjoy the 
liberty of saying what they thought fit'' 

Having tjien confessedly performed greater thin^ thjBin any 
Grecian of his time, and bueen the only man that reuized those 
glorious achievements to which the orators of Greece were 
constantly exhorting their countrymen in the general assem- 
blies of me states, Tortune ha{)pily placed him at a distance 
from the calamities in which the mother>oountry was' involved, 
and kept his hands unstained with its blood. He made his 
courage and conduct appear in his dealings with Uie barbarians 
and with tyrants, as well as his justice and moderation wher- 
ever the Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very few 
of his trophies cost Ivis fellow-citizens a tear, pv put any of 
them in mourning; and yet, in less than eight years, he de- 
livered Sicily from its intestine miseries and distempers, and 
restored it to the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he Was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him; and the defect increased so 
fast that he entirely lost his sighV; not tiiat he had doi^e any 
thing to occasion it, nor was it to loe imputed to the caprice 
of fortune,* but it seems to have been owing to a family weak- 
ness and disorder, which operated together with the course of 
time; for several of his relations are said to have lost their 
sight in the same manner, having it gradually impaired by 
years. But Athanis tells us, notwithstanding, that during the 
war with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay before Mil- 
iar, a white speck appeared on^his eye, which was a plain indi* 

* Pldttrch here hints «t an opinion, vhich was rery prevalent anK)ng the 
pagans, that if any person was ngnaUy favoared witb success, there wquld 
some misfortune happen to counterbalance it. This they imputed to tiie 
envy of «ome mslig;iiAnt demon. 
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cution that blindness was eoming on. Hoi«eyer, this did not 
hinder, him from continuing the siege^ and prosecuting the 
war, ^ntil he got the tjsrrants in his power. But when he was 
returned to Syracuse, he laid down the comioi'and immediate- 
ly, and excused himself to the people from any farther service, 
as he had brought their affairs to a hajjpy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered that he bore his misforteine withr 
out rei»ning;but it was really admirable to observe the ho- 
nour and respect which the Syraicusans^paid him when blind. 
They, not only visited him constantly themselves, but brought 
all strangers, who spent sometime amongst them, to his house 
in the. town, or to that in the country, that they too micfat 
have the {>leasure of .seeing the deliverer of Syraeuse; and it 
was their joy and their pride that he chose to spend >his days 
with them, and despised the splendid reception which (Greece 
was prepared to give him oh account or his ^reat success. 
Among the many votes thatwere passed, and things tiiat were 
done 'm honour of him, i one of the most striking was tibat de- 
cree of thepeople of Syracnse,— ^ ^That whenever they should 
be at war with a foreign nation, they' would employ a Ooria- 
thian general." Their method of proceeding, too, in their 
assemblies, *did honour to Timoleon; for they decided smaller 
matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more difBcolt 
and important cases. On these occasions he was conveyed ih 
a litter through the niarket*place to the theatre; and when be 
was carried in, the people saluted him with one voice as he 
sat. He returned the civility; and having paused liwhile to 
^ve time for their acclamations, took cogmzance of the affair, 
and delivered his opinion. The assembly gave their sanction 
to it, and then his servants carried the litter back through the 
theatre; and the people having waited on him put with loud 
applauses, despatched the rest of the public business withont 
him. 

With so much r^pect ahd kindness, was the old age of Ti- 
moleon cherished, as that of a common father! and at last he 
died of adight illnessy co-operating with length of years.* 
Some time being ^ven the Syracusans to prepare for his fune- 
rd, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and, strangers to as- 
semble, the whole was conducted with ^reat magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, Tfas earned by young men, 
selected by the people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle.of the tyrants stood before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and women, in the 
most pompons solemnity, crowned with garlands, and cloth^ 

• He diad the Ust yea^of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, three hun- 
dred and thh-ty-fire years before the Chriftian era. 
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io llrhite. *Tlie tuMotationB and tears, mingled with tlie 
prdfles at ihe deoetied, riiowed that the honour now paid him 
was not a-mattar of ooursei or compliance with a duty enjoin* 
ed, but the testimony of real sorrow and sincere alfection. At 
last, the hier being placed upon tiie funetal pile, Demetrius, 
who had the loudest vcSee of all their heralds, was directed to 
.make prodamatioa as follows:^ — <<The people of Syracuse 
inter 'nmoleon the Corinthian, the son or Timodemus, at the 
expteise of two hundred minm: thiey honour him, moreover, 
through all time, with annual games, to be celebrated with 
perlbnnanoes in music, horie-ncing, and wrestling; as tfie 
man who destroyed grants, subdued barbaiians, repeobled 
great cities which lay desolate, and restored to me Sicilians 
flidr laWs and pririh^es.'^ 

The body was interml, and a monument ^re^cted fot him in 
the market-]dace, which diey afterwards suntninded with por- 
ticos, and <nher buildings suitable to the purpose, and Uien 
made it a phce of exercise for their yoQth, uAder the name of 
Timol&mikmk They continued to make use of Ifae form of 
goyemment and the laws that he had estaUished; and ftis en<^ 
sored their haptnness for a long course of years.* 

I praipail^ WIS ioSon^ted alKNrt IIUHy yaais iAar» by the tt^^ 
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LIFE OF PAULUS ^EMUJ^TS. 



Whibit I first applied mjwelf to the wriiijie of theae Lmt, 
it was for the sake of others, bat I punue that study for my 
own sake; availing myself of history as of a mirror^ from 
which I learn to adjust and reffulate mv own eonduet; for it 
is like living and oonversing vrm these illustrious aien,. when 
I inyitei as xi were,, and receive them, one after another, un* 
der my roof; when I consider AcHo gmU mid toontMU ii^ 
were^* and select from their actions the most memorahle ana 
glonoos;-^ • 

Te gods! what greater pleasure?-^ 
What iu»m apis to j^arvmf 

Democritus has a position in his phiIosbphy,t utterly false 
indeed, and leading to endless superstitions, that there are 
phantasms or images eontinuaUy floating in the air, some pro- 
pitious, and some unlucky, ana advises us to prav that such 
may strike upon our senses bs are agreeable to ana peifective 
of our nature, aiid not such as have a tendepcy to vice and 
error. For my part, instead of this, I fill my mind with the 
sublime images of the best and greatest meq, b^ attention to 
history and biography; and if I contract any blemish or ill cus* 
torn firom other company, which I am unavoidably engagCMl 
ID, I eorreet and expel them, by calmly and dispassionately 
turning my tiioughts to these excellent exMxiples. For the 
same purpose, I now put in your hands the lite of Timoleon 
the Corintiiian, and that of ^milius Paulus, men famous not 
only for their virtues, but their success; inaQiavcl^ that they 

• *Or0-«c m ^»i Tfc Boffn. Jt xxiv. ver, 629. 

t D«no«ritiit held that Tuibfe objects prodocod their imafle hi the sn^ 
bieht air, which image produced a seconds and the second a third, still kia 
than the lbnBer» and so on, tifithe last producedits coimteiwpar^ in the vn. 
This he supposed Ihe process of the act of Tirion. But he went on to What 
is infinitely moie absurd. ' Be maintsined t^t thought was fanned aoeocd- 
in^as these imagesstEuck upon the hnaginationt that of these there were 
some good, and some evil; that the good produced Tirtuooi thoO|^ in ui^ 
:.nd the evil the contrary. 

Vol. 1L 4 
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have left room to 4oubt whether their great achievements were 
not more owing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Most writers agree that the iBmilian family was one oT the 
most ancient among the Roman nobility; and it is asserted that 
the founder of it, w^ also left it his surname, was Mamer- 
cttSy* the son of Pythagoras the philosopher, t who, for the 
peculiar charms and gracefulness of his elocution, was called 
^milius. Such, at least, is the opinion of those who say that 
Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family that distinguished themselves} found 
their attachment to virtue generally blessed with success; apd 
notwithstanding the ill fortune of Lucius^ Paulus at Cannae, he 
showed on that occasion both his prudence and his valour; for, 
when he could not dissuade his coUea^e from fighting, he 
joined htm in the combat, though mucn aeainst his will, but 
did not j>artake with him in his flight; on tne contrary, when 
he who planjged them in the danger deserted the field, Paulus 
stood hi^ sround, and fdl bravely amidst the'enemy, with his 
sword in nis hand. 

*This Paulus httd a daughter named Emilia, who was marv. 
riedto Scipio the Great, and a. son called Paulus, whose bis- 
torv I am how writing. 

At thb time h& made his appearance in the world, Rome 
abounded in men Who were celebrated for their virtues and 
other excellent accomplishments ;§ and even among these 
JElmilius made a distinguished figure, witliout pursuing the 
same studies, or setting out in the same track, with the young 
nobility of that age: for he did not exercise himself in pleaf 
ing causes, nor could he stoop to salute, to solicit, and caress 
the people» which was the method that most laen took who 
aimed at popularity. Not but that he had talents from nature 
to acquit himself well in either of these respects, but he reck- 
oned the honour that flows from valour, from justice and pro- 
bity, preferable to both; and in these virtues he soon surpass- 
ed all the young men of his time. 

The first of me great o£Bces of state for which he was a can- 

* See fhe life of Numa. 

t He is called Pytfaagons the philctoopher, to distihguish him from Pytha- 
garaa the fioned wrestler. 

# From Latins iEmiliuSy who was conoul in the year of Rome two hundfed 
and seventy^ and overcame the Volscians^ to Ludus Paulus, who was father 
to Pauhis JSmiliusi and who fell at Cannae, in the year of Rome fire .hun* 
dred and thirty^yen, there were many of those Eroilii renowned for their 
viotories and triumphs. 

^ In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fabii Mazimi, the 
Marc^lli, the Scipios, the Fulvil, Solpitii, Cethegi, Hetelli, 93^ other great 
and excellent man. 
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didate, was that ofmUle, and he carried, it against twelve com- 
petitors^.who; we are told, were all afterwards consuls; and 
when he was a{)pointed one of the augtin^ whom the Romans 
emplpv in the inspection and car^ of divmation by the flight 
of Diras, and h^ prodigies in the air, he studied so attentively 
the usages of his country, and acauainted himself so perfectly 
-"ith the ancient ceremoQiej^of religion^ that what before was 
^' ' conaider^d as an hoprffur, and sought for on account of the 
ority annexed>Hfi* appeared in his hands to be one of 
jjjlll4^Sr Thus he confirmed the definition which is 
some philosophers, T^at religion is the scieneeof xjoor- 
pipping the gods. He did every thine with skill and applica- 
on; he laid aside all other concerns wnile he attended to this, 
3d made not the least amission or innovation, but disputed 
^vith hiseolleagui^s about the smsdlest article, and insisted, that 
though the Deity might be supposed to be merciful, and will- 
ing to overlook sonite neglect, yet itwa^ dangerous for the 
rt& to connive at and pass by such things ;/»* no man ever be- 
gan his attempts against government with an enormous crime; and 
the retaatmg in the smdUest matters breaks down the fences if the 
greatest. 

Nor was he less exact in requiring and observing the Ro- 
man military discipline. He did not study to be popular in 
command, nor endeavour, like the generality, to make one 
commission the foundation fox: another, by humouring and in* 
dulmig the soldiery ;t but as a • priest instructs the mitiated 
witn care in the sacred ceremonies, so he explained to those 
that were under him the rules and customs ofwar; apd being 
inexorable^ at the same time, to those that transgressed them, 
he re-established his country in its former glory. Indeed, 
with him tiie beating of an «nemy was a matter of inuch less 
account than the bringing o^ bis countrymen to strict disci- 
pline; the one seeming to b^ the necesssuy consequence of the 
other. ^ 

During the war which the Romans were enjgaged in with 
Antiochus the Greatt in the east, and^ in which their most 
experienced officers were employed, another broke out in the 

• Uod^r pretence that^e traspices were fikTOWwble'op otherwise, the aii. 
gun had it ih their power to promote or put a stop to any pubhc affair 
whateyer. 

t The Koman soldien werie, at the wine time, pitizena^ who had votes for 
the great emploirments, both civil and miHtary. . 

i The war urtth Antiochns the Great, king of Syria, began about tilie year 
of Rome five bundled and sixty-one, twenty-four years after the batUe of 
Cannae. 

S Tlie consul Glabrio, and after him the two Scipios, the elder of whom 
was content to serve as lieutenant under his orother^— Zfcv. 1. xzxvh. 
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west There was a genenJ revolt in Spaio;* and thitl^ 
iEmilius was sent) not with six Iktors only, like other prmtortj 
bat with twice the number; which seemed to raise his dignitjr 
to an equality with the consular. He beat the barbarians m 
two pitched battlesjt and killed thirty thousand of them; which 
success appears to have been owing to his generalship in 
choosing nis ground, and attacking the enemy while they were 
passing a river; for fay these means his army gained an easy 
victory. He made himself master of two hundred and fifty 
cities, which voluntarily opened their gates; and having esta- 
blished peace throughout the province, and secured its alle- 
giance, he returnedto Rome, not. a drachma richer than he 
went but He 'never indeed was desirous to enrich himself^ 
but lived in a generous manner on his own estate, which was 
so fiur from being large, that after his death, it was hardly suf- 
ficient to answer his wife's dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papiriua Maso^ 
a man,of consulitr dignity. After he \i9A livea with her a 
long time in wedlock he oivorced her, though she had brought 
him very fine childreo; for she was mother to the illustrious 
Scipio and to Fabius Maximus. History does not acquaint us 
with the reason of this separation; but with respect to divorces 
in general, tl^e account wnich a certain Roman, who put away 
his wife,^gave.of his own case^ seems to be ajust one. When 
his friends remonsti^ated, and asked him, mu she noi chaste? 
Woe Md notfiir? Was ihe not fruitjulp he held out his shoe, 
and said, A it not handsomeP Lit not new? yet none knows where 
it wrings him, but he that wears it. Certain it is that men usual- 
ly repudiate their wives for ereat and visible faults; yet some- 
times also, a peevishness of temper or incompliance of man<- 
ners, small and frequent distastes, tbou^ not discerned by 
the world, produce thci most incurable aversoins in a married 
life.t . 

• Spain had beeaveduced by Scipio Nasica. 

tliv^K zxzvii. 57, tfpttks only of one battle, in which Paulua ^miEuai 
focced the entreiicluneiits of the 8t>ftiuMxU» killed eighteen thtmrf^i^ of 
theni^ ind made three hundred prisoners. 

^ The Tery ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions this frequency of dxTorcea 
. as one of the noeeiBai;^ reaaoos ibr introducing the Cfarisnan religion at that 
period of tune when it waa publiahed to the wofld. «< Divorces,*' says he, 
" on very slight pretences, were pennitted both by the Greek and Roman 
leglslatbn. And though the pure mannen of those republiffs restrained for 
some time the operation of such a penacious institutiont thouffh tlfe virtue 
of private persona seldom abused the indulgence that the legisuitor allowed 
thenv yet no sooner had the establishment of arbitrary power, and the pi-b- 
gress of luzuiy, vitiated the taste of ipen, than the law witii regard to divor- 
ceavaa found to be amon^ the worst cotruptions that previdled in that 
abandoned sge. The facihl^ of separations rendered married persons care- 
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^militt8« thus sepantted from Papiria,' married a second 
wife, by whom he had also two sona. These he brought up 
in his own house ^. the sons of Papiria being adopted into the 
greatest and most noble families in Rome; me^ elder by Fabius 
Slazimus^ who was five times consul, and the younger by his 
codsin-german, the son of Scipio Africanusy.who gave him 
the name of Scipio. One of his daughters was mam^d- to the 
son of CatOy'and the other to ^lius TuberO, a man of superior 
integrity, and who, of all the Romans, knew best how to bear 
poverty. There were no less than sixteen of tbd JBlian family 
and name* who had only a small house and one futn amongst 
them; and in this house they all li^ed With their wives and 
many children. Here dwelt tfie daughter of J^miltus, who 
had' been twice eonsul, and had triumphed twice, not ailhamed 
of h^ husband's poverty, but admiring that Virtue which kept 
him poor. Very different is the beluiTiQur of b|t)ther8 and 
other near relations in these days; who, if their possessions be 
not separated by extensive cpuntriest, or at least rivers^ and 
bulwarks, are perpetually at varianqe about them. So much 
instruction does history &ugg;est to Ihe consideration of those 
who are willing to profit by it! 

When ^milius was creidied consul,* he went upon an expe- 
dition against the Ligurians, whose country lies at the foot. of 
the Alps, and who are also cdled Ligustines;. a bold and mai^* 
tial people, that learnt the art of war of the Romans, by means 
(rf* their vicinity. For they dwelt in the extremities of Italv, 
bordering upon that part of the Alps which is wiished by the 
Tuscan sea, just opposite to Africa, and were mixed with the 
Gauls and ^>aniards who inhabited the coast At that time 
they had likewise some strength at sea, and their corsairs 

eundered and destroyed liie merchant ^ips as far as the Pil- 
rs of Hercules. They had an army of idrty thousand men 
U> receive ^milius, who came but with eight thousand at the 
most He engaged them, l^owever, though five times his 

less of mesamag oi obtaiiung^lhose Tirtues which render domeitijc life easy 
and d^ghtfilL The education of their children, as the parents were not 
matiiaJl7 endeared or inseparably connected, was (fenetally disregaided, as 
each puent considered it hut a partial care, which night with equal justice 
derdlTe on /the other. Msiria;^, instead of restnaninf^, added to the vio- 
lence of irregular denre, and under a legal title became the vilest and most 
ahsmelesB prostitution. From" all these causes the marriage state fell into 
disreputation and contempt; and it became necessaiy to force men by penal, 
laws into a society where th6y expected no' secure or lasting happmess. 
Anion^ the Romans domestic corruption grew of A sudden to. an incredible 
heieht And, perhaps, in the history or mankind we can ilnd'nb parallel 
to uie undifl^ised impurity and licentiousness of tfaatagei It was m good 
time, therefore,** ficc. Ice. 

* It was the year following that he went agumt the Ligurians. 

Vol. II. F 4* 
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number, routed them entirely,. and shut them up within their 
walled towns. When they were in these circumstances, he 
offered them reasonable and moderate. terms; forlhe Romans 
did not choose utterly to. cut off the people of-Liguria, whom 
they considered as a bulwark against the-Gauls, who were al- 
ways hoverine over Italy, The Ligurians, confiding in JEmi- 
lius, delivered up their ships and their towns. He only razed 
the fortifications, and then delivered the cities to them again; 
but he carried off their shipping, leaving them not a vessel 
bigger than those with three banks of oars; and he set at 
liberty a number of prisoners, whom they had niade botii at 
sea and Und, as well Romans as strangers. 

Such were the memorable actions of his first consulship. 
After which he often expressed his desire of being appointed 
again to the same'high office, and even stood candidate for it; 
but meeting with a repulse, he solicited it no more. Instead 
of that he applied himself to the discharge of his function as 
augufy and to the education of his sons, not only in such arts 
as had been taught in Rome, and those that he had learht him- 
self, -but also in the ^enteeler arts of Greece. To. this purpose 
he not only entertamed masters who could teach them gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric, but sculpture also, and painting, to- 
gether with such as were skilled in breaking and teaching hor- 
ses and dogs, and were to instruct them in riding and hunting. 
When no public affairs hindered him, he himself always at- 
tended their studies and exercises. In short, he was the most 
indulgent parent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then engaged in a 
war with rerseus* king of the Macedonians, and they impute 
it either to the incapacity or cowardice of their eenendst that 
the advantage was on the enemy's side. For £ey who had 
forced Antiochus the Great to quit the rest of Asia,j: driven 
him beyond Mount Taurus, confined him to Syria, and made 
him think himself happy it he could purchase his peace with 
fifteen thousand talents ;& they who had lately vanquished 
king PhiliJ) in Thessajy^lf and delivered the Greeks from the 

' * This second liacedonian war with Perseus began in the year of Rmne 
five Kiuidred and ei^bty*two, a hundred and siz^-nine yean before the 
Christian' enu 

t Those eenenls were P. Lidnius Craasus; after him, A. Hostiliua Man- 
dnuk and tnen Q^ Maitius Phjlippus, who dn^;]gped tbe wAr heavily on dur- 
ing three years of their consulship. 

* Seventeen years before. 

§Iivy aays twelve thouaand, which were to be paid in twelve years, by a 
^KNisand talents a-year. 

I This service waa p^ormed by Quinctiua Ilaminiua, who defeated Philip 
in Theasaly* kiUed eight thousand A his men upon the spo^ took five thom- 
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Macedonian yoke; in short, they who had subdued HaiinibaJ, 
to whom no lung could be compared either for valour or power, 
thought it an intolerable thin^ to be obliged to contend with 
Perseus upon equal terms, as if Ae could he an adversary able 
to cope with them, who only brought into the field the poor 
Temains of his father's routed forces. ' In this, however, the 
Romans were deceived; for they knew not that Philip, after 
his defeat had raised a much more numerous land* better disci- 
plined army than he h&d before. It may not he amiss to ex- 
plain this in a few words, beginning at th^ fountain head. 
Antigonus,* the most powerful among the generals and suc- 
cessors of Alexander, naving eained for himself and his de* 
scendants the title of king, ma a son named Demetrius, who 
was father to Anti^nus, surnamed Gcnatoi. Gpnatas hBjA a 
son named Denietnus, who, after a short reign, left a young 
son caUed PhiHp\ The Macedonian nobility, dreading the oon- 
fosion often consequent upon a minority, ^t up Antigomis, 
cousin to the deceased king, and gave him his widow, the mo* 
ther of Philip, to \yife. At first they made him only regent 
and general, but afterwards, finding that he waa a moderate 
and public-spirited man, thev declared him king. He it was 
that nad the name of 2}0«(m,t because be was alwavs promisr 
ing^ but never performed what he promised. After him, 
Philip mounted V^e throne, and, thougn vet but a youth; soon 
showed himself equal to the greatest or kines; so that it was 
believed he would restore the crown of Maeeoon to its ancient 
dignity, and be the only man that could stop the progress of 
^e Roman power, which was now extending itself over all 
the World. But being beaten at Scotusa by Titus Flaminius, 
his courage sunk for the present, and promising to receive 
such terms as the Romans should impose, he was glad to come 
off with a moderate fine, ^ut recollecting himself afterwards, 
he eould not brook the^dishonour. To reisn by the courtesy 
of the Romans, appeared to him more suitable to a slave, who 
minds nothing but his pleasui^, than to a man who has any 
dignity of sentiment; and, therefore^ he turned his thoughts 
to war, but made his prq>arations with great privacy and cau- 
tion. For suffering tne towns that were near the great roads, 
and by the jiea, to run to decay, and to become \mi desolate, 
in order that he might be held'in contempt by the enemy, he 

sand pnsonets, and after hU victoty caused proclamation to b^ inaddhy a 
herald at the Isthmian nmes, that Greece was free. 

* This Antigonus kilkd Eumenes, and 'took Babylon {h)m Seleucus; and 
when hia son Demetrius had overtiir&wh Ptolemy's fleet at Cyprus, he, the 
finrt of all Alexander's successors, presumed to wear a diadem, and assumed 
the title of kinp. 

t /Vson ngnifies tot//^w. 
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collected a great force in the higher provioces; and filling the 
inland places, the towns, and castles, with arms, money, and 
men, fit for service, without making anv show of war, be had 
his troops always in readiness for it, like so many wrestlers 
trained and exercised in secret For he had in his arsenal 
arms for thirty thousand,men, in his earrisons eight miUioifs 
of measures of. wheat, and money in his coffers to defray the 
charge of maintaining ten thousand mercenaries for ten years, 
to d^end his country. But he had not the satisfaction of put- 
tine these designs m execution; for he died of grief and a 
broken heart, on discoyering that he had unjustly put Dane« 
trtus, his more worthy son to death,* in consequence of an 
accusation preferred by his other son Perseus. , 

Perseus, who suryived him, inherited, together, with the 
crown, his father's enmity to the Romans; out he was not 
equal to Such a burden, on account of the littleness of his ca- 
paeitjpr and the meanness of his m^uinera; avarice being the 
principal of the many passions that reigned in hia distempered 
neart It is even said, that he was not the son of Philip, but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as soon as he was Dom, 
from hia mother, who was a sempstress of Argos, named 
Gnathaenia, and passed him upOn ner husband as her own. 
And the chief reason of his compassing the death of his, bro- 
ther seemed to have been his fear that the royal house, having 
a lawful heir, might prove him to be supposititious. But 
thoueh he was of such an abject and ungenerous disposition, 
yet elated with the prosperous situation of his affairs, he eti- 
gaged in a war with the Romans, and maintained the conflict 
a long while, repulsing several of their fleets and armies, com- 
manoed by men of consular dignity, and even beating^ some 
of them. Publius Licinius was the firkt that invaded Mace^ 
donia, and him he defeated in an engagement of the cavalry, t 
killed two thouslBLnd five hundred of his best lifien, and took 
six hundred prisoners; he surprised the Roman fleet which 
lay at anchor at Ormeum, took twenty of their store*ships, 
sunk the rest that were Ipaded with wheat, and made himself 
master besides of four galleys, which had each five benches of 
oars; he fouebt also another nattle^ by which he drove back 
the consul Hostilius,. who was attempting to enter his kingdom 
by Elimia; wd when the same general was stealing in by the 

* This atoi^ 18 0nely embellished in Dr. Yotog's tragedy of tbe Brother9i 
f Livy h»a given us a desciiplion of this action at the end of his farty-se- 
cond book. Perseus offered peace tQ those he had beaten upon as eaay 
conditions as if he himself had oeen overthrown, liut the Bonkans reftised it. 
They matle it a rule, indee<^ never to make peace when beaten. This 
tule proved a wise one for that people, but can never be univenally 
adopted. 
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way of Thessaly, he presented <i;iini8elf before him, but the 
Romans did not choose to stand the encounter. And as if 
this war did not sufficiently employ him^ or the Romans alone 
were not an enemy respectable enoueH, he went upon an ex- 
pedition against tiie Dsrdarrians, in which he. cut m pidbes ten 
thousand of them^ and brought off much booty. At the same 
time he privately solicited the Gauls who (^ell.near the 
Danube, and who are called Bastarna. — ^These were a warlike 
people, and strdtlg in cavalry. He tried the lUyrians too, 
nopmg to bring them to join him bv means of Oentins their 
king, and it was reported that the barbarians had taken, his 
money, under tntmiise of making an inroad into Italy, by the 
Lower Gaul, along the coast df Sie Adriatic. * 

When this news was brou^t to Rome, the people thou^t 
proper to lay aside all regard to interest and solicitation in %e 
choice tf theijT nsnerals, and to call to the command a man ot 
understanding, nt fbr the direction of. great afiairs. Such was 
Paulus iE^minus, a man advan<^ in years indeed (for he was 
about threescore,) but still in his full strength, a^d surround- 
ed with young sons and sons-in-law, and a number of other 
considerable relations and irierids, who all persuaded him to 
listen to the people, that called him to the consulship. At 
first he received the offer of the citizens very coldly, though 
they went so far as to court, and even to entreat him; for he 
was now no longer ambitious of that honour. But as they 
daily attended at his gate, knd loudly called* upon him to make 
his appearance in the ybrum, he was at lengUi prevailed upon. 
When he put him^etf among the candidates, he looked not like 
a man vdio sued for the consulship, but as one who brought 
success along with him. And when, Sk the request 6f tne 
citizens, he went down into the Ckmjpiia Martmi^ they all re- 
ceived him .with so entire a confidence, and such a cordial re- 
eurd, that upon tiieir creating him consul the second time^ 
tiiey wouM not suffer the lots to be cast for the provinces,! as 
usual, but voted him immediately the direction of tiie war in 
Macedonia. . It is said, that after the people had appointed him 
commander^iHduefa^nst Perseus, andcondtictea him home 
in a verrsplendid manner, he found his daughter Tertia, who 
was yet out a child, in tears. Upon this he took her in his 
arms, and asked her,— " Why she wept?" The girl embraciag 

* He pnctiBed aho with Eumenes king of Bithynia, and caused ^pitsen- 
tsticNHto >e made to Antioehua kiag of STiia, that l^e Bomtoi wers equafly 
eneniei to aO kingip. Bat Euaneiies demandii^g fifteen htmdKd takat^ a 
«liop waapntlD the negotiatioiu The vety treating^ howjcrer. with I'eneiu^ 
oeoaakmed aa imneteiate hatred between the Ilomans and ttieir old fikml 
Emnetieaf b«tt that hatied wia of no tetnce to Perfcus. 

t livy aayi the contraiy. 
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enemy poioted out to hhn better thioss; for, besides their 
other prefMiratioiis, they had k hundred tnousand men collect- 
ed 1^ ready for their use; and yet he having to op|>ose so con- 
siderable a force, and an armament that was maintained at 
such an extraordinary expense, counted his gold and sealed 
bis bags, as much afraid to touch them as if they had belonged 
to another. • And yet he was not descended from any Lycfian 
or Phoenician merchant, but allied to Al^ander and Philip, 
whose maxim it was, to procure emp^ noUk money ^ and not mo- 
ney by emp'f^and who, by pursuing that maxim, conquered 
the world. For it was a common saying, « That it was not 
Philip, but Philip's gold, that took the cities oC Greece." gAs 
for Aiexapder, when he went upon the Indian expedition, and 
saw the Macedonians cb^aggine after them a heavy, and un- 
wieldy load of Persian wealth, ne first set fire t6 the royal car- 
lia«s, and then persuaded the rest to do the same to theirs, 
tbsX they, might move forward to the war light and unenoum- 
bered^ whereas Perseus, thoueh he and his children aiid his 
kingdom overflowed with wealth, would not purchase his pre- 
servation at the expenskD of a small part of it, out was carried a 
wealthy captive to ^ome, and showed that people what im- 
mense sums he had saved and laid up for them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and sent away the Gauls, but also 
imposed upon Gentius, kingof the lUyrians, whom he prevail- 
ed witli to join him, in consideration of asubsidy of three hun- 
dred talents^ He went so far as to order the money to be 
counted before that prince's envoys, and suffered them to put 
their seal upon it Gentius thinking his demands were ah'- 
swered, in violation of all the laws of honour and justice, 
seized and . imprisoned the Roman ambassadors who were at 
his court. Perseus now concluded that there was no need of 
money to draw his ally' into the war, since he had unavoidably 
plunged himself into it, by an open instanbe of violence, and 
an act of hostility which woidd admit of no excuse, and there- 
fore he defrauded the unhappy man of the three hundred ta- 
lents, and without the least conceriii beheld him, his wife, and 
Childlren, in a short time after dragged from their kingdom, by 
tihe prastor Lucius Aiiicius, who was sent at the head of an 
anny against Gentius. . . 

.aSmuius having to do with such an adversary as Perseus, 
despised, indeed, tiie man, yet could not but admire his prepa- 
rations and his strength. For he had four thousand horse, 
and near forty thousand foot^ who composed ^^phaloffixf and 
bein^ encamped by the sea side, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pus, in a place that was perfectly inaccessible, and strengthen- 
ed on every side with fortifications of wood, he lay free from 
all apprehensions, persuaded that he should wear out the con- 
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sul b^ protrteting tfie time and exbausting his treasures. But 
^miiius, always vieilant and attentive, weighed every expe^ 
dieat and method of attack; and perceiving that the soldiers, 
through the want of discipline in time past, were impatient of 
delay, and ready to .dictate to^their ^netal things impossible 
to be executed', he reproved them with great severity, order- 
ing them not to intermeddle, or give attention to anv thing 
but their o.wh persons and their arms, that they mient be in 
readiness to use their swords as'beeame Ron>ans, when their 
commanders should give them an ej>portunity. He' ordered 
also the sentinela to keep watch withotit their pikes^* that 
Uiey mif^i guard the better against sleq), when they were 
sensible they had nothing to defend themselves with against 
the enemy, who misht attack them in the night 

But his men complained the most of wfmt of water; for only 
a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, or rather came drop 
by drop, from some springi near the sea. In this extremity. 
JEmilius, seeing Mounts Olympus before him, very high ana 
covered with trees, opnlectmrea, from their verdure, that there 
must be sprines in it which would discharge themselves at the 
bottom, and uereforc caused several pits and wells to be dug 
at the foot of it These were soon nlled with clear water, 
which ran into them with the greater force and rapidity, be- 
cause it had been confined before. ' 

Stome, however, deny, that there are any hidden sources 
constantly provided w(im water in the pfeces from which it 
flows; nor thrill they allow the discharge to be owin^to the 
opening of a vein; but they will have it, Uiat the water is form- 
ed instantaneously, from u)e condensation of vapours, and that 
by the coldness and pressure of the earth a moist vapour is 
rendered fluid. For as the breasts of women are hot, like ves- 
sels, stored with milk always ready to flow, but prepare and 
change the nutriment that, is in them into milk; so the cold 
and springy places df the gi^oun^ have not a quantity of water 
hid within tnem, which, as from reservoirs always full, can: 
be sufficient to suppljr large, streams and rivers; but by com- 
pressing and condensing uie- vapours and the air, they convert 
them into watar. And such places being opened, affiird that 
element freelv^ ittst as the breasts of women do milk from their 
being sacked, by compressing and liquefying the vapour; 
whereas, the earUi that remains idle and undug, can not pro- 
• • 

* ihy 8ty% wUhmt fhar ikUUb; the reaflon of which was this: the Roman 
ihields hemg long, they might rest thehr heads upon them, and «leep stand- 
iag, fmUius, however, liiaae onfi order in &Tour of the soldien upon fl^uardi 
lor he ordered them to be refieved at noon, whereas before they used to be 
upon duty aU day. 

Vol. IL G 5 
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ditee anyvwster^ becauae it wants that motion whieh alone is 
ihe true caii$e of it 

But those that teach thi^ doctrine, give occasion to the 
sceptical to obsenre, that, by parity of reason, there is no Mood 
in animals, but thfl^t the wound pvoduoes it, by a chanse in 
the flesh and spirits, which that ipfjpression renders fluid. 
Besides, that doctrine is refuted by those who, digging deep 
in the earth to undermine some fortification, or to Search for 
metals, meet with deep rivers, not collected by little and'little, 
which would be the case if they were produced at the instant 
the earth, was opened, but rushing upon them at once in great 
abundance. And it often happens, upon the breaking of a 
creat rock, that a quantity of water issues out, which as sud- 
aenly ceases. So much ior springs. 

^milius sat still for some, days; and it is said that there 
never were two great armies so near each other that.remained 
so quiet But trying and considering ev^ry thing, he got in- 
formation that there was one way' only left unguarded, which 
lay through Perrhoebia, by Pythium and Petra; and conceiv- 
ing greater hoi>e from the defenceless condition of the place, 
than fear from its rugged and difficult appearance, he oraered 
the matter to be consR^red in counqil. 

Scipio, surnamed Nasica, son-in-law to Scipio Afri^nus, 
who afterwards was a leading man in the senate, was the first 
that ofltered to head the troops in taking this circuit to come at 
the eixemy. And after him Fabius Maximus, tl^e eldest son 
of iBmihus, though he was yet but a youth, expressed his 
readiness to undertake the. enterprise, ^milius, delighted 
with this circumstance^ gave them a detachment, not so large 
indeed as Poly bins gives account of, but the number that 
Nasica mentions in a short letter wherein he describes this ac- 
tion to a certain king. Thejr had three thousand Italians, - 
who were not Romans, and five thousand men besides, who 
composed the left wing. T^ these Nasica added a hundred 
and twenty horse, and two hundred Thraciansand Cretans in- 
tenhized, who were of the troops of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he h^n to march towards the sea, 
and encamped at Heracleum,* as if he intended to sail round, 
and come upon the enemy's camp behind ; but when his soldiers 
had supped, and night came on, he explained to the officers his 
real desi^ and directed them to take a different route. Pur- 
suing this without loss of time, he arrived at Pythium, where 
he ordered his men to take some rest At this place Olympus 

* The coiisiil nve outthat they were to go on botrd the fleet» which, un« 
der^e oommuid of OctaTiui the pnetor, Uyupon the coast, in order to waste 
the maritime parts of Macedonia, and so to dnw Perseus from his camp. 
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is ten furlongs and ninety-six feet in height, as it is sij^ified 
in the inscription made by Xenagoras the son of Eumeliis, the 
man that measured it. The geometricians, in'deed, affirm, that 
there is no mountain in tiie world more thsm ten. fiirlongs nish. 
nor sea above that depth; yet it appears that Xenaeoras aid 
not take the height in a earless inanner, but regularly and 
with i>roper instruments. 

Nasica passed the nisfatthere. Perseus, for his part, seeing 
JSmilius lie quiet in nis camp, had not the least thought of 
the danger that threatened hun; but a Cretan deserter^ who 
slipped from Scipio by the way, came and informed him of 
the circuit the Romans were taking in order to surprise him. 
This news put him in gr^t confusion, yet he did not remove 
his camp; he only sent ten thousand forei^ mercenaries and 
two thousand Macedonians, under Milo, with orders to pos- 
sess themselves of the heights with all possible expedition. 
Polybius relates, that the £)man8 fell upon the^i wnile they 
were asleep, "but Nasica tells us there was a sharp and danger- 
ous conflict for the heights; that he himself killed a Thracian 
mercenary who engaged him, by piercing him through the 
breast with his spear; and that the enemy being routed, and 
Milo put* to a shameful flight without his arms, and in his 
onder-garment only, he pursued them without any sort of 
hazard, and led his party down into the plain. Pei'seus, ter- 
rified at this disaster, ana disappointed in nis hopes, decamped 
and retired. Yet he was unoer a necessity 6f stopping before 
Pidna, and risking a battle, if he did not choose to divide his 
army to garrison ms towns,* and there expect the enemy, 
who, when once entered into his country, could not be driven 
out without great slaughter and bk>odshed. 

His friends represented to him, that his army was still supe- 
rior in number8,^and that they would fieht with ereat resolu- 
tion in defence of their wives and chilaren, ana in sight of 
their king, who was a partner in their danger. Encouraged 
by this representation, ne. fixed his camp there; he prepared 
for battle, viewed die country, and assigned each officer his 
poet, as intendinir to kneet the Romans when they came off 
their march. T%e field where he encamped wad fit^for the 
fhakmxy which required plain and even ground to a^t in ; near 
it was a chiun of httle hills, proper for Uie light-armed to re- 
treat to, and to wheel about irom the ^ck; and through the 

• ffis best fiiends advifled him to gumon hU stronffest cities with bis 
best ixocfpg^ aqd to lengthen out the wwv experience havinff shown that 
the MacedoQums wei^ better able to defend cities, than the Romans.were 
to take them; but this opinion the kinr Teiectedthxm this cowardly princi- 
ple, th«t perhaps the town he chooe for bis residence might be the tot 
besieged. 
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middle rail the liters JEson and Leacus, which, though not 
yery deep, because it was ihe latter end of summer, were like- 
ly to give the Romans some trouble. 

^milius having joined Nasica, marched in gbod order 
gainst the enemy; but when he saw the disposition and num- 
ber of their forces, he was astonished; and stood stiH to con- 
sider what was proper to be done, hereupon the young offi- 
eers, eager for the engagement, and particularly Nasica, lush- 
ed with his success at Mount Olympus, pressed up to him, 
and beeged of him to lead them forwauxi without delav. JRvai- 
lius 0I^y smiled* aoid said, — ** My friend, if I was or your age 
I shouUl certainly do so; but the many victories I have gain- 
ed, have made me observe the errors of the vanquished, and 
forbid me to give battle immediately after a march, to an army 
well drawn up, and evenr way prepared.'* 

Then he ordered the roremost ranks, who were -in sight of 
the enemy, to present a front, as if they were ready to engage, 
and the rear in tne meantime to mark out a camp and throw 
up entrenchments; after which, he made the battalions wheel 
off by degrees, beginning with those next the soldiers at work, 
so that their disposition Was insensibly chang^, and his whole 
arniy encamped without noise. * 

When they had supped, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to rest, on a sudden the mooh, which vfBs then at fuH, 
and very high, began to be darkened, and, after changing into 
various colours. Was at last totdly eclipsed. * The Komans, 
according to their custom, made a great npi^e bv striking^ upon 
vessels of brass, and held up lighted fagots ana torches m the 
air, in order to recall her light; but the Macedonians did no 
such thing; horror and astonishment seized their whole camp^ 
and a whisper passed among the multitude, that this appear- 
ance portended the fall of the king. As for.JE.miKus. he was 
not entirely unacquainted wit^ this matter; he had heard of 
the ecliptic inequalities which bring the moon, at certain 
periods, under the shadow of the earth, and darken her, till 
she has pas^d that quarter of obscurity, and receives light 
from the SUB again. Nevertheless^ as he was wont to ascribe 
most events to the Deity, was a religious observer of sacrifices 
and of the. art of divination^ he oj^ered up to the moon eleven 
heifers, as soon as he» saw her regain her former lustre. At 
break of day^ he also fttcrificed oxen to Herculei to the num- 

* Xiv^ tella us, that Sulpitiufl Gallus, one of the Roman tribunes, foretold 
this eclipse; first to the consul, and then with l)is leave to the army,, where- 
hy that tetrar which eclipses were wont to breed in ipnorant minds, was en- 
tirely ta^en oif, and the soldiers more and more disposed to confide in offi- 
cers of so pxat wisdom and of such |»enenil knowledgfe. 
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ber of twenty, without any auspicious sign; but ib the twenty- 
first tbe desired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to 
his troops, provided they stood upon the defensive.* At the 
same time he vowed a hecatomb and solemn games in honour 
of that god^ and then commanded the oiEcer^ to put the army 
in order of battle; staying, however, till the sun should de- 
dine and get round td the west, lest, if thev came to action 
in the morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers, he 
sat down In the meantime in his tent, which was opea towards 
the field and the enemy's cdlmp. 

Some say, that towards evenine, he availed himself of an 
artifice to make the ienemy beein the fight ., It seems' he turn- 
ed a hor^ loose without a br^ile, and sent out some Romans 
to catch him, who were attacked while they were pursuing 
him, and so the engagement began. Others say, that flbe Thra- 
cians, commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Roman eoti- 
vov; that seven hundred Ligurians making up to his assistance, 
a snarp skirmish ensued; and that large reinforcements being 
sent to' both parties,, at last the main bodies were engageoT 
iBmilius, like a wise pilot, foreseeing, by the agitation m both 
armies, the violence of the impending storm, came out of his 
tent, passed through the ranks, and encouraged his men. In 
the meatitime, Nasica, who had rode^ up to the place where 
the skirmish beean, saw the whole of the enemy's army ad- 
vancing to the charge. 

First of all marched the Thraciansj^whose very aspect struck 
the beholders with terror. They were men of a prodigious 
size; their shields were white ana glittering^ their vests were 
black, their legs armed with greaves; and as the3r*moved, their 
long pikes, heavy-shod with iron, shook oa their risht shoul- 
ders. Next came the mercenaries, variously armed, accord- 
ing to the manner of their respective countries; with these 
were mixed the Paeonians. In tne third place moved forward 
the battalions of Macedon, the flower of its youth, and the 
bravest of its sons; their new purple vests and gilded arms 
made a splendid appearance. As these took their post, Ibe 
Chakhcuptdta movea out of the camp; the fields gleamed with 
the poliriled steel and the brazen Shields which they bore, and 

* Here wt see ^milhis availed hunself of augurf, to bring his troops the 
more readily to t^mply with what he knew was most prudent He was sen- 
sible of tAeir eagerness and impetuodty; but he was sensible, at the same 
time* that coofaiess anid calm valour were more necessaiy to be exerted 
against the Macedonian phsianXt which waa not -inferior in courage and dis- 
upline to the Romans, and therefore he told them, that the go£ enj(»ned 
thenr to stand l^K>n the defenrive, if they desired to be victorious. Another 
reason why JEmUius deferred the. fight was, as Plutarch telU us, because 

the monuttiT "^ ^*^ fi*^ ^'^ ^^ ®y^ ^^^ '^^®''' 

5* 
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the mountains re-echoed to their chetn. la this order they 
advaDcedy and Aat with so much boldness and speedy that the 
first of their slain* fell only two furlong from the Roman 
camp. 

As soon as the attack was be^n, ^milius advancing to the 
first ranksy found diat the foremost of the Macedonians had 
struck the heads of their pikes into the shields of the Romans, 
so that it was imposs^ible for his men ,to reach their adyersa- . 
ries widi iheir swords; and when he saw the rest of the Ma- 
cedonians take their bucklers from their shoulden^ join them 
dose together, and with one motion present their pikes a^nst 
hb legions, the strength of such a rampart, and the formidable 
appearance of such a front, struck him wi& terror and amaze- 
ment He never, indeed, saw a mtore dreadful spectacle, and 
he often mentioned afterwards the impression it made .upon 
him. Howeyer, he took care to show a pleasant and cheerful 
countenance to his men, and even rode about without either 
helmet or breast-plate. But the king of Macedon, as Polybius 
tells us, as soon as the engagement was begun, gave way to 
his fears, and withdrew into &e town, under pretence of sacri- 
ficing to Hercules; a god that accepts not the timid ofierings 
of cowards, nor favours any unjpst vows. And surely it Is 
not just tiiat the man who i^ever shoots should b^ar away the 
prize; that he who deserts iiis post should conquer; that he 
who is despicably indolent should be successful; or that a bad 
man shoula be happy. £ut the ^d attended to the prayers 
of ^milius; for he begsed for victory and success with his 
sword in his faand^ and ibught while he implored the divine 
aid. Yet one Posidonins,t who says he lived in^those times, 
and was present at that action, in the history of Perseus, which 
he wrote in severU books, affirms, that it was not out of cow- 
ardice, nor under pretence of ofierins sacrifice, that he quitted 
the field,- but because the day before Ae fight he received a hurt 
on his lek from the kick of a horse; that wh^n the battle came 
on, thou^ very much indis[K>sed, and dissuaded by his friends, 
he commanded one of his horses to be brought, mounted him, 
and charged, without a breast-plate, at the head of thephalanxf 
and that, amidst the shower of missive weapons of all kinds, 
he was struck with a iavelin of iron, not indeed with the point, 
but it glanced in sucn a manner upon his left side, that it not 
only rent his clothes, but gave him a bruise in the flesh, tfie 

*The £glit«inied. v 

t This eould not be Poaidonius of Apamea, who wrote a continuatioii of 
Polybhit'BhiBtoiy; for that Poadonius went to Rome during^ the conaoli^ip 
of lfarce11ua» a hundred and eighteen years after this battle. Plutsrch, in- 
decd» seems to have taken him either for a counterfeit, or a wtiter of no ac- 
count, when he calls him me Postdonius, who teib tu he lived it that time. 
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mark of which remained along time. This is what Posido- 
nius says in defence of Perseus. 

The Romans who en^ged the phalanx^ being unable to 
break it, Saliqs, a Pelignian o£Scer, snatched the ensign t)f his 
company, and threw it among the enemy. Hereupon the Pe- 
lignians rushing forward to recover it, for the Italians look 
upon it as a gr^t crime and disgrace to abandon their standard, 
a dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides ensued. The 
Romans attempted to cut the pike^ of the Macedonians asun- 
der with their swords, to beat them back with their shields, 
or to pat them bv with their hands; but the Macedonians, 
holdine ibem steady with both hands, perced their adversaries 
.t ' 1. ...I- i.?_ij 1 . proof 

were 

^ , — , — --. on, or 

rather with a brutal fury, had exposed tnemselves to wounds, 
and run upon certain death. The first line thus cut in pieces, 
those that were behind were forced to give back, and though 
they did not fly, vet they retreated tdwa]:ds Mount Oldcrus. 
iBmilius seeing this, rent his clothes, as Posidonius .tells us. 
He was redact almost to despair, to find Aat nart of his men 
had retired, and ^hat the rest declined the comnat with apAo- 
lanx which, by reason of the pikes that defended it on all dides 
like a rampart, appeared impenetrable and invincible; but as 
the unevenness of the ground, and the large extent of the front, 
would not permit their bucklers to be joined through the whole, 
he observed several interstices and openings in the Macedo- 
nian Une; as it.happens in great armies, according to the dif- 
ferent efforts of the combatants, who in one part press forward, 
and in another are forced to give back. For this reason he 
divided his troops, with all possible expedition, into platoons, 
which he ordered to throw themselves into the void spaces of 
the enemy's front; and so, not to engage with the whole a^ 
once, but to make many impressions at the same time in dif- 
ferent parts. These orders being given by ^milius to the ' 
officers, and by the officers to the spldiei^, they immediately 
made their wav between the pikes wherever there was an 
opening;t which was no sooner done, than some took the 
ctnemy in flank, where they were quite exposed, while others 

* TUs shows the advantage which the |>ike has 6Ter the broad-sword i 
and the bayonet is stiU better, because it giyes the soldier the free use of 
bis moakety wiUiout being incumbered with a pike, and« .when Bcrewed to 
the nraskety supplies the place of a pike. 

f On the first appearance of this, Perseus should have chaiged the 'Ro- 
muis vexy hnddy with his hoise, and by. that means hare given his infiuitiy 
time to. tecawet themselres; but, instead of this, thej basely provided for 
tbeir own safety by a precipitate flight. . 
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fetched a compass^ and attacked them in the rear. Thus was 
the phalanx sood broken, and its stren^h. which depended 
upon one united effort, was no more. Wtien they came to 
fight man with man, and' party with party, the Macedonians 
had only short swords to strike the lone shields of the Romans^ 
that reached from head to foot, and slight bucklers to pppose 
to the Roman swords, which, by reason of thdir weight, and 
the force with which they were managed, pierced through all 
their antnour to the bodies; so that they maintained* their 
ground with diiBculty, and in the end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greatest efforts Were made 
on both sides; and here Marcus, the son of Cato, and son-in- 
law to iStaiilius, after surprising acts of valour, unfortunately 
lost his sword. As he was a youth who had received all the 
advantages of education, and who owed to^o illustrious a fa- 
ther extraordinary instances of virtue^ he was persuaded that 
he had better die than leave such a spoil in the hands of his 
eneitiies. He, therefore, flew throu^n the ranks, and wher- 
ever he happened to. see any of his fnends or acquaintance, he 
told theip his misfortune, and begged their assistance. A num- 
ber of brave ;p^oung men was thus collected, who, following 
their leader with equal ardour, soon traversed their own army, 
and fell upon the Macedonians. After a sharp conflict and 
dreadful carnage, the enemy was driven back, and the ground 
being left vacant, the Romans sought for the sword, which 
with much difficulty was found under a heap of arms and dead 
bodies. Transported with this sutlcess, tney charged those 
that remained unbroken, with still ^"eater eagerness and 
shouts of triumph. The three thousand Afacedohians, who 
were all select men, kept their station,, and maintained the 
fight, but at last were entirely cut off. The rest flbd; and ter-' 
rible was the slaughter of those. The field and the sides of 
the^ hills were covered with the dead, and the river Leucus, 
which the Romans crossed the day after the battle, was even 
then^mixed with blood. For it is said, that about twenty-five 
thousand were killed^ on the Macedonian side; whereas the. 
Romans, according to Posidonius, lost but one hun^h^d; Na- 
sica says, onlv fourscore.* 

This great oattle was.soon decided, for it began at the ninth 
hour,t and victory declared herself before the tenth. The re- 
mainder of the day was employed in the pursuit, which was 
continued for the space of a hundred and twenty furlongs, so 
that it was fiir in the night when they returned. The servants 

* Utterly impossible! if the circumstances of the fight are considered; but 
livy's account is losL , ' ' 

ft e. Three in tlie afternoon. 
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went with torches tameet their masters, and conducted them 
with shouts of joy to their tents, whieh they had illumniated, 
and adorned with crowns of ivy and laurel.* 

But the general himself was ov.erwheli[ned with grief. For, 
of the two sons that served under him, the youngest, whom 
he most loved, aiid who, of all the brothers, was most happily 
formed for virtue, was not to be found. He was naturally 
brave and ambitious of honour, and withal very young:t he 
concluded that his inexperience had engaged himtoo far in die 
hottest of the battle, and that he was certainly killed. The 
whole army was sensible of his sorrow and distress; and leav- 
ing their supper, they ran out with torches, some to the gene- 
rars tent, ana some out of the trenches, to seek him among 
the first of the slain. A profound melancholy- reimed in the 
camp, while the fiehi resounded with the Cries €A those that 
called upon Scipia For so admirably had nature tempered 
him, that lie was verv early marked out by the world, as a 
person beyond the rest of the youth, likely to excel in the arts 
both of war and of civil government 

It was now very late, and he was almost given up, when 
he returned from the pursuit with two or three friends, co- 
vered with the fresh blood of the foe, like a generous younj; 
hound, cairried too far by the charms of the chase.. This ts 
that Scipio who afterwards destroyed Carthage andNui^antia, 
and was incomparably the first, both in virtue and power, of 
the Romans of nis time. Thus fortune did not choose at pre- 
sent to make iBmilius pay for the favour she did himy but de*" 
ferred it to another opportunity; and therefore he enjoyed this 
victorv with full satisiaction. 

As for Perseus, he iBed fromPydna to Pella, with his caval- 
ry, which had sufiered no loss* W hen the foot overtook them, 
tney reproached them as cowards and traitors, pulled them 
off their horses, and wounded several of t}\em ; so tnat the king, " 
dreading the consequences of the .tumult turned his horse out 
of the common road,, and^ lest he should be known, wrapt up 
his purple robe and put it before him; he also took ofi* his dia- 
dem, and carried it m his band; and, that he might converse 
the more conveniently with his. friends,' alighted from his 
horse and led him. . But they all slunk away trom him by de- 

* The btirel wm sacred to ApdUo, and the Ivy to Bacchus. Bacchus, 
who la aomctimea auppoaed to be ^e aame with Hetculea, was a warrior^ 
and we read of hia expedition into India. But the Boitian castom of adorn 
lag the tents of the Tictors with ivy, the plant of Bacchus, might aiise firom 
a ooare aonzJe caaa& Cxsar, in his third book of the civil waza, says, that 
in Pompey^i oiinp he found tlte ten£ oi Lentulus and some others cpvered 
with ivyf so sore bad they made themaelvea of the victory. 

t Re was then in hja seventeenth year. 
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iprees; one under pretence of tying his shoe^ another of water-, 
ing his horse, and a third of bein^ thirstr himself not Ihslt 
they were so much afraid of the enemy, as or the cruelty of Per^ 
seus, who, exasperated with his misfortunes, sooeht to lay the 
blame of his miscarriage on any body but himself.'. He, enter- 
ed Pella in the night, where iie killed with bis poniard Euctus 
and Eudaeus, two of his treasurers; who, when they waited 
upon him, had found fault with some of his proceedings, and 
provoked him by an unseasonable liberty of admonition. 
Hereupon every body forsook him, except Evander the Cre- 
tan, Archedamus the ^tolian, and Neon the Boeotian: nor did 
any of his soldiers follow him, but the Cretans, who were not 
attached»to his person but to his money as bees are to the ho- 
neycomb. For he carried great treasure along with him, and 
auflcred them to take out of it cups and iipwls, and odier ves- 
sels of gold and silver,* to the value of fifty talents. But 
when be came to Amphipolis, and from thence to Alep8US9.t 
his fears a little abatinc, he sunk again into his old and inborn 
distemper of avarice; he lamented to his friends, that he had 
inadvertently ^ven up to the Cretans some of the gold plate 
of Alexander ue Great, and he applied to those tlut had it, 
and even begged of them with tears to return it him for. the 
valu^ in money. Those that knew him well, easily discover- 
ed that he was pknying the Cretan u?Uh the Cret€in$;X out such as 
were prevailed upon to nve up the plate, lost all, for he never 
paid tne money. Thus lie got thirty talents from his friends, 
which soon af&r were to come into the hands of his enemies^ 
and with thes6 he sailed to Samothrace, where he took refuge 
at the altar of Castor and Pollux§. 

The Macedonians have always had the character of being 
lovers of their kings;|| but now, as if the chief bulwark of their 

.* He was afraid to give it then^ leit the Macedooians out of apite ahoold 
take all the rest. 

f A iqanuacnpt copy has it Galepsus/ probably upon the audiori^ of 
Livy. 

^It waa aa ancient provevby The Cretani are ahoaye Uan, St Paial haa 
quoted it from CalUmachua. 

% He carried with him two thouaand talents. ^ . 

I When Peiaeus was at Amphipolis* being afraid that t^e inhabitants 
womd take lum and deliver him up to the Romans, he came out with Philxpp 
the only child he had witii him, and hai^nr mounted the tribunal, be([an to . 
speak; W his tears flowed so fiut, that after seTcral trials, he found A im- 
practicable to proceed. Descending Agaiii fit»n the tribunal* he spoke to 
Evander, wlio then went up to supplj. his place, and began to speak) but 
Ae people^ who hated him, refused to hear liim, crying out, ^ l^gpne, be- 

re { we are resolved not to expose ourselv^ our wives, and our chUdren 
your sakes. Fly, therefore, and leave us to make tiie best terms w^ 
can with the conquerors.'* Ei«nder had beeii the principal actor in the 
assaanqation of Euroenes, and W48 aaerwards despatcned in Samothnu^e by 
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constitution was broken down, and all were fallen with it, 
they submitted to ^milius, and in two days he was master of 
all Macedonia* This seems to give some countenance to those 
who impute these events to fortune. A prodigy which hap- 
pened at Amphipolis testified also the tavour of the gods.^ 
The consul was offering sacrifice there, and the sacred cere* 
monies were begun, when a flash of lightning fell upon the 
altar, and at once consumed and consecrated the rictim. But 
the share which fame had in this affair exceeds hoih that pro- 
digy and what they tell us of his good fortune. For, on the 
fourth day after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, as the people 
wire at the equestrian games in Rome, a report was suddenly 
spread in the nrst seats of the theatre,' that jBmilius had gain- 
eid a great battle oyer Perseus, and overturned the kin^om 
of Macedon. The news was made public in a momen^ the 
multitude clapped their hands and set up great acclamations; 
and it passed current that day in the city. Afterwards, when 
it appeared that it had nojgood foundation, the story dropt for 
the present; but when a few days after, it was confirmed be* 
yond dispute,** they could not but admire at the report which 
was its harbinger, and the fiction which tomed to truth. 

In like manner, it is siBdd,'that an account of the battle of 
the Italians near uie river Sasra, was carried into Peloponne- 
SOS the same day it was fouefat; and of the defeat of the Per* 
sians at Mycale, with equal, expedition to. Plataeai and that 
very soon after the battle which the Romans gained over the 
Tarquins, and the people of Latium that fought under their 
banners, two young men of uncommon size and beauty, who 
were conjectored to be Castor alid Pollux, arrived at Roihe, 
from the army, with the news of it The first man they met 
with, by the fountain in the ifkarket*place, as they were re^ 
frediing their horses, that foamed with sweat, expressed his 
surprise at their account of the victory; whereupon they are 
said to have smiled, and to have stroked his beard^ which im* 
mediately turned firom black \o yellow. This circumstance 
sained, credit to his report, and got him the surname of .^^ no- 
barbtis OT yelhw beard. I 

All these "stories are confimied by that which happened in 
our times. For When Lucius Antonius rebelled aeainst Dq-^ 
mitian, Rome was much alarmed, and expected a bloady war 
in Germany j'but on a sudden, and of their own proper motion, 

order of Penensy who was alhud that Evander would accuae h|m'fl8 the 
authcr of tliat miuder. 

* It was confirmed by the arriyal of Q. Pablus l^ludfnus the son of JEmi* 
lius, L. JLentulus and Q. Mefellus, who had been sent expreas by Bimliua» 
and reached Rome the twentieth daty after the action. , 
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the pepple raised a report^ and spread it Over the city, that 
Antonius was vanquished and slain, that his army was cut in 
pieces, and not one man had escaped. Such a run had tiiie 
news, and such was the credit fiven to it, that many of the 
«inaeistrates offered sacrifice on the occasion. - But when the 
author of it was sought after, they were referred from one to 
another, all their inquiries were eluded, and atkst the news 
was lost in the immense crowd, as in a vast ocean. Thus the 
report, appearing to have no solid foundation', immediately 
vanished. But as Domitian was marching his forces to chas- 
tise the rebels, messengers and letters mqt him on the road 
which brought an account of the victory. Then they fouhd 
that it was won the simne day the report was propagated^ 
though the field of battle was more than twenty thousand fur- 
longs from Rome. This is a fact which none can be unac- 
quainted with. 

But to return to the story of Pers^s: CnsBus Octavius, who 
W&s joined in command with ^^milius, came with his fleet to 
&tmothrace, where, out of reverence to the gods,*, he permit- 
ted Perseus to enjoy the protection of the asylum, biit watch- 
ed the coasts and guftrded agunst his escape* Perseus, how- 
ever, found means privately to engage one Orandes, a Cretan, 
to take him and his treasiire into his vessel, and can'y them 
off. He, like a truer Cretan, took iitthe treasure, and advised 
Perseus to come in the night with his wife and children, and 
necessary attendants, to the port called Demetrium; but, be- 
fore this, he had set sail. • Miserable was the conditiqn of 
Perseus, compelled as he was to escape throug^li- a nar'rew win- 
dow^ and to let himself down by the wall, with his wife and 
-children, who had little (experienced such fatigue and hiard* 
ships; but still more pitiable 'were his gleans, idien, as he 
wandered by the shore, one told him that he had seen Orandes 
a good way off at sea. By this time it was day, andj destitij^te 
of all other hope, be tied baek to the wall. lie was n6t, in- 

* Thegods of Samothnce were dreaded by aU nations. The panma ear- 
tied ^eir prejudices so far in &voUr of those pretended deities,* that they 
were struck with awe upon the bare mention of their names. Of all the 
oaths that were in use amonep the ancients, that by these goda was deemed 
the mosjt sacred and inviolable. Such asVcre found not to have observed 
this oadWere looked upon as the curse of mankind> and persons devoted 
to deatniction. Diodorus (Ub. v.^ tells tts tha;t these »Ma were always 
present, and never fuled to assist tliose that were initiated, and called upon 
them in aojr sudden and unexpected danger; and that none ever duly pei^ 
fonned their ceremonies without beings amply rewturded for their piety. 
No wonder, then, if the places of refuge in this island were very hi^hlv 
revered. ^Besides the temple of Casto> and Pollux, to which Perceiis fleet, 
there was' also a wood, esteemed sudh, where -those who were admitted to 
the My rites of the Cabifif used to meet. 
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deed, undiseovered, yet he reached the plaee of refuge, with 
his Wife, before the Romans could take measures to prevent 
it. His children he put in the hands of Ion, who had been hi^ 
byourite, but now was his betrayer, for he delivered them op 
to the Romans; and so by the strongest necessity with which 
nature can be bound, obliged him, as beasts do when their 
yotttt^ are taken, to yield nimself to those who had his chil- 
dren in their^wer. 

He Had the p«atest confidence in Nasica, and for him he 
inquired; but as he was not there he bewailed his fate, and 
sensible of the necessity he lay under, he surrendered himself 
to Octavius. Then it appeared more plain than ever, that he 
laboured under a more despicable disease than avarice itself-^ 
I mean the fear of death; and this deprived him eyen of pitv, 
the only consolation of which fortune does not rob the dis« 
tressed. For when he desired to be conducted to ^milius,* 
the consul rose from his seat, and accompanied with his 
friends, went to receive him with tears in his eyes, as a gr^ 
man unhappily fallen thiough the displeasure of the gods. 
But Perseus^ behaved in the vilest manner; he bowed down 
with bis face to the earth, he embraced the Roman's knees; 
his expressions were so mean, and his entreaties so abject, 
tiiat JS/milius could not endure them; but regarding him wJUi 
an eye of re^t and indignation, — <^ Whv. dost thou, wretch- 
ed manT' said he, ^^ acquit fortune of what might seem her 
greatest crime, bv a behaviour whi^h makes it appear that thou 
deservedst her frowns, and that thou art not only now, but 
hast been long, unworthy the protection of that goddess? why 
dost thou tarnish my laurels,.. and detra<^ from my achieve- 
ments, by showine thyself a mean adversary, and unfit to cope 
with a Roman? Courage in the unfortunate is highly revered, 
even by an enemy f and cowardice, though it meets witii sue* 
cess, is held in ^at contempt among the Romans/' 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raised him up, gave 
him his hand, and delivered him into the custody of Tubero. 
Then taking his sons, his sons-in-law, and the principle offi«> 
eers, particularly the younger sort, back with him mto his 
teat, he sat a long time silent, to the astonishment of the whole 

* Oetvnua, as soon m he had the king^ in hia power, put hhn on hoani 
the admifalgaUey; and having embayed also all bis treasure that was left» 
the Roman fleet weighed and 8too<l for Amphipolis. Ah express was des- 
patched from thence to acquaint ^milius with what had happened, who 
sent Tubero, his son-in-law, witli several persons of distinction, to meet 
Peneus. The consul ordered sacrifices tq be immediately offered, and 
nade the same rejoicings as if a new icictoiy had been obtained. The 
wlHde camp ran out to see the royal prisoner, who, covered wiOi a moani* 
ing cloak, walked alone to the tent of iEmiltus. 

Vol. II. 6 
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company. At last he be^n to speak, of th^ viciasitiideS'Of 
fortune, and of human affairs: — ^<Is it fit, then,'' said he^ 
*<that a mortal should be elated by prosperity, and plume 
himself upon the overturnin|f a city, or a. kingdom. Should 
we not rather attend to the mstructions of fortune, who, by 
such visible marks of her instability, and of tiie weal^ness of 
human power, teaches every one that goes to war to expect 
from her nothing solid and permanent What time for confi- 
dence can there DC to man, when, in the very instant of vic- 
tory, he must necessarily dread the power of fortune, and ttie 
very joy of success must be minjglea with anxietv, from a re- 
flection on the course of unspanng fate, which humbles one 
man to-da;^, and to-morrow another; when one short hour has 
been sufficient to overthrow the house of Alexander, who ar- 
rived at such a. pitch of glory, and extended his empire over 
great part of the world; when you see princes that' were lately 
at the head of immense armies receive their provisions lor the 
day from the hands of their enemies, shall you dare to flatter 
yourselves that fortune has firmly settied your prosperity, or 
that it is proof aeainst the attacks of time. Shall you not ra- 
ther, my young friends, quit this elation of heart, and the vain 
raptures of victory, and humble yourselves in the thought bf 
what may happen hereafter, in the expectation that the gods 
will send some misfortune to counterbalance the present suc- 
cess.'' ^milius, they tell us, having said a great deal to this 
purpose, dismiss^ the young men, seasonably chastised with 
this grave discourse, and restrained in their natural inclination 
to arrogance. 

When this was done, he put his army in quarters, while he 
went to take a view or Greece. This prop^ess was attended 
both with honour to himself and advantage to the Or^k»; for 
he redressed the people's grievances, he reformed their civil 
government, and gave them gratuities, to some wheat, and to 
others oil, out of tiie royal stores; iii which such vast quanti- 
ties are said to have been found, that the number of those that 
asked and received was too small to exhaust the whole. Find- 
ing a great square pedestal of white marble at Delphi, design- 
ed for a golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own to be put 
upon it;* alleging that it was but just that the conquered should 
fpve place to Uie conqueror. At Olympia, we are told, he 
uttered tliat celebrated saying, — <^ This Jupiter of Phidias is 
the very Jupiter of Homer. ''^ 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissionerst from Rome, for 

* This was jiot quite aaconartent with his fauniiliating diicoiiise on the 
vicissitudes of ftfrtune. 
f These ten legates were all meii of consular dipiity. who came to aasiit 
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tettUng the a0airs of Macedonia^ he declared the lands and 
cities of the Macedonians free, and ordered that thejr should 
be governed by their own laws, only reserving a tribute to 
ihe Romans of a hundred talents, which was not half what 
Aeir kines had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and spectacles, of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and made sr^t entertainments; 
for all which he found an abundant supply in the treasures of 
the king; and he showed so jiist a disceromenl^ in the order- 
ing, the placing, and saluting of his guests, and ii} dlstininiidi- 
ing what degree of civility was due to everv man^s rauK and 
quality^ that tiie Greeks were amazed at his knowled^ of 
matters of mere politeness, and that, amidst his great actons, 
even trifles did not escape his attention, but were conducted 
with the greatest decorum. That which a£forded him the 
highest' satisfaction was, that notwithstanding the magnificence 
and variety of his preparations, he himself gave the greatest 
pleasure to those he entertained; and to those that expressed 
their admiration of his management on these occasions, he 
said, — *^ That it required the same genius to draw up an army 
and to order an entertainment;* that the one might be most 
formidable to the enemy, and the other most agreeable to tiie 
coibpany.^^ . 

Among his otlier good qualities, his disinterestedness and 
magnanimity stood toremost in the esteem of the world; for 
he would not so much as look upon the immense quantity of 
silver and gold that was collected out of the royal palaces, but 
delivered' it to the qiusitorSf to be carried into the public trea- 
sury. He reserved only the books of the king^s library for 
his sons, who were men of letters; and iz* distributing rewards 
to those that had distinguished themselves in battle, ne gave a 
silver cup of five pounds -weidht to his son-in-law, ^lius Tu- 
bero. This is that Tubero who, as w^ have already mention- 
ed, was ode of the sixteen relations that lived together^ and 
were all supported by one small farm; and this piece of plate, 
acquired by virtue and honour, is afSrmed. to be the first that 
in the family of the ^lians; neither they nor their wives 



I in setUinjf a new form of goveroment. The Mftcedoniaiis were not 
nmeh ehaimed with tike promise of fibeitjr, because they could not well 
comprehend what thai liberty. was. They saw evident contradictions in the 
decree, whichj thoug^h it spoke of leaving them imder their own laws, im. 
po«ed many .new ones, and threatened more. What most distorbed them, 
was a division of their kingdom, i;f hereby, as a nation^ they were separated 
and disjpinted from each other. 

* To those two particularB, of drawing up an army, and ordering an enter- 
tunment, Hcniy IV. of France added— the making love. 
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having, before this, either used or wanted any ve^^s of sil» 
vcrorgold. . 

After he h^ made every proper regulation,* taken hh leave 
of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedonians to remeihber 
the libcrtv which the Romans had bestowed on them,t acid to 
preserve it by good laws and the happiest harmony, he march- 
ed into Epirus. The senate had made a decree, that the sol- 
diers who had fought under him a^nst Perseus should have 
the spoil of the cities of Epirus. In order, therefore,-that they 
might fall uyoh them uniexpectedly, he sent for. ten of the 
princii)al inhabitants of each city, and fixed a day for them to 
bring in whatever silver and gold eould be found in their 
houses and temples.* With ea(% of these he sent a centurion 
and guard of soldiers, under pretence of searching for and 
receiving the precious metal, and as for this purpose only. 
But when the aay came, they rushed upon all the inhabitants^ 
and began to seize and plunder them. Thiis, in one hour, a 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were made slaves, and 
seventy cities sacked; yet, froiti this general ruin and desola- 
tion, each soldier had no more than eleven drachmas to his 
share. How shocking was such a destruction for the sake of 
such advantage! 

iEmilius having executed this commission, so contrary to 
his mildness and humanity, went down toOricum, where he 
embarked his forces, and parsed over into Italy. He sailed 
up the Tiber in the king's ealley, which had sixteen ranks of 
oars, and was richly adorned wim arms taken from the enemy, 
and with cloth of scarlet and purple^ and the banks of tne 
river being.cpvered with multitudes tiiiat came to see the ship 
AS it sailed slowly i^nst the stream, the Romans in some 
measure anticipated his triumph. 

But the soldiers who looked with longing eyes on the wealth 
of Perseus, when they found their expectations disappointed, 
indulged a secret resentment, and were ill afiected to ^mi- 
Uus. In public they alleged another cause. They said he 

* At the dose of these procee^ngs, Androniciis the JEtoliaiiy and Neon 
the Boeotian, because tbey nad always been ^ends to Peneus^ and had^ not 
deserted him even now« were condenmed and lost their heads. So unjqa^ 
amidst all the spedous appearance of justice, were the conquerors. 

-f Tliis boasted favour of the Romans to the people of Macedon was cer- 
tainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being tiow divided into four 
districts, it was declared unlawful for any person to intermarrj^. to cany on 
Any trade, to buy or sell any lands to any one who was not an inhabitant of 
his own district They were prohibited to unport any salt, or to sell amy 
tinU>er fit for building ships to the barbarian nations. All the nobility, aod 
their children exceeding the age of fifteen, were commanded immediately 
to transport themselves mto Itafy; and the supreme power m Macedon was 
vested in certain Roman scnatoi's. 
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had behayed' in. command in a seyere and impeijcHit manner^ 
and therefore they did npt meet his wislies for a triiiauih. 
Servius Oalba, who had served under iBmilias as a tribane, 
and who had a peraonal enmity to him, obaenring this, paltea 
off the mask and declared that no triumph ou^t to be aliowed 
him. H^Ting spread among the soldiery several calumnies 
against the generai^^ and sharpened the resentment which tfaey 
liSd already conceived, Galba requested, another day of the 
tribunes of the peopte; because the remaining four hours, he 
said, were not sufficient for the intended impeachment; but as 
the tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he Jiad any thii^ to 
say^ he began a long harangue, fiill of injurious and falseSle- 
catioBS, and spun it out to 9ie end of the day. When it was 
dark the tribunes dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, now 
moi^ insolent than ever, thronged about Galba, and ammtC* 
iDg each 'Other, before it was light, took their stand again m 
the Capitol, wnere the tribunes nad ordered the assembly to 
beheld. ^ 

As soon as day appeared it was put to tiie vote, and the 
first tribe gave it against the triumph. When this was under- 
stood by the rest of Ae aiteembly and the senate, the common- 
alty expressed great concern at the injury done to ^milius: 
but their words had no effect The principal senators insisted 
atoit it was an insufferable attempt, and encouraged each other 
to repress the bold and licentious spirit of the soldiers, who 
woula in time stick at no instance , of injustice and violence,^ 
if aon^ethins was not done to prevent tneir depriving Pauius 
^miliua of the honours of his victory. They puihcS, there- 
fore,, through the crowd, and coming up in a oody, demanded 
that the truMines woulc} put a stop to the sufirages, until thev 
had delivered what they had to say to the people. The poU 
being stopped accordingly, and suence made, Marcus 8er- 
vilius, a man of consular dignity, who had killed three-and* 
twenty enemies in single copbat, stood, up, and spdce as 
follows: — 

<< I am now sensible, more than ever, how rreat a general 
Faulus j£milius is, when with so mutinous ana disorderly an 
army he has performed such great and honourable achiever 
ments; but I am surprised at the inconsistency of the Roi^aa 
people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs over tne Illyrians rad 
Ligurian8.t they envy themselves the pleasure of seeing ne 
king of Macedon brou^t alive, and all the glory of Alezattder 

* This was ssdly verified in the timet of l^e Romsn emperon. 

flnstead of iUyStmr, LgUam^ the common xesdingm the Qreek^ weihmdi 
undoiibtedly, with the smsU altenition of one letter* lead Ai>«w^ I%ivifM|r 
fer Ae ligumns had been conquered byiEnufin^. 

Vol. IL- — I 6* 
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and Philip led.captive by the Roman anps; for is it npt a 
strance thiog for you, who, upon a alight rumour of the'victo- 
ly brought hither some time smce, ofifered sacrifices, and made 
^ur requests to the gods, that you might soon see that account 
verified; now the bonsul is returned with a real victory, to 
rob the gods of their due honour, and yourselves of the satis- 
faction, as if you were afraid to behold the greatness of the 
conquest, or were willing to spare the king; though, indeed, 
it would be much better to rdTuse the triumph out of mercy 
to him than envy to vour general. But to such excess is youi* 
malignly arrived, that a man who never received a wound, 
a man fining in delicacv, and fattened in the shade, dares 
discourse about the conduct of the war and the right to a 
triumph, to you who, at the expense of so much Mood, have 
learned how to judge of the valour or misbehaviour of your 
commanders." 

At the same time, baring his breast, he showed an incredi- 
Ue number of scars upon it, and' then turning his back, he 
uncovered some parts which it is reckoned indecent to expose; 
and addressing himself to Galba, he said, — <<Thou laughest 
at this; but I glory in these marks before my fellow citizens; 
for I got them by being on horseback day and night in their 
service. But go on to^ collect the votes : I will attend the whole 
business, and. mark ^ose cowardljr apd ungrateful men, who 
had rather have their own inclinations indulged in war, than 
be properly commanded. " This speech, they tell us, so hum- 
bled the soldiery, and*efifected such an alteration in them, that 
the triumph was voted to ^milius by every tribe. 

The triumph is said to have been ordered after this maxxner, 
in every theatre, or, as they call it, drauy where equestrian 
(^es used to- hie held, in the forumj and oth^r parts of the 
city, which were convenient for seeing the procession, the 
people erected scafiblds, and on the day of the triumph were 
all dressed in whita The temples were set open, adorned 
with garlands and smoking with incense. Many lietors and 
other officers compelled the disorderly crowd to make way, 
and.opened a clear passage. The triumph took up three days. 
On the first, which was scarce sufficient for the show, were 
exhibited the images, paintings, and colossal statues, taken 
from the enemy, and now carried in two hundred and fifty 
chariots. Next day, the richest and most beautiful of the 
Macedonian arms were brought up in a great numbef of wa* 
gons. These glittered with new-furbished brass and polished * 
steel; and^ thoueh they were piled with great art and judg- 
ment, yet soemeS to be thrown together promiscuously ; helmets 
bemg placed upon shields, breast-plates upon ereaves, Cretan 
targets, Thracian bucklers, and quivers of arrowsnuddled among 
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the honea' bits, with the.pointa of naked sword&and fong pikes 
appearing through on. event side. All these anns were tied 
together with such a just liberty, that, room was left for them 
to elattel* as they were drawn along, and the clank of theni 
was so harsh and terrible, that they were not seen without 
dread, though among the spoils of the conquered. After the 
carrif^es loaded with arms, walked three thousand men, who 
carried the^ silver money in seven hundred and fifty vessels, 
each of which containea three talents, and was borne by four 
men. Others brought bowls, horns, eoblets, and cups, all of 
silver, disposed in such order as would make the best show, 
and vahianle not onl^for their size, butthe depth of the basso 
relievo. On the third day, early in the morning, first came 
up the trumpets, not with such airs as are uf^ in a procession 
01 solemn entry, but with such as the Romans sound when- 
they animate their troops to the charge. These were follow- 
ed by a hundred and twenty fat oxen, with their horns gilded 
and set off with ribbons and garlands. The young men that 
led these victims were girded with belts of curious workman- 
ship; and after them came the boys who carried the gold and 
silver vessels for the sacrifice. Next went the persons who 
carried the gold coin,* in vessels which held tnree talents 
each, like those that contained the silver, and which were to 
the number of seventy-seven. Then followed those that bore 
the consecrated bowl,t of ten talents, weight, which ^milius 
had caused to be made of gold,' and adorned with precious 
stones; and those that 'exposed to view the cups of Antigonus 
of Seleucus, and such as were of the make of the famed artist 
Shericles, together with the sold plate that had been used at 
Perseus's table. Immediately after, was to be seen the cha- 
riot of that prince, with his armour upon it, and his diadem 
upon that; at a little distance his ehiloren were led captive, 
attended bjr a great number of governors, masters, and pre- 
ceptors, all in tears, who stretched out their hands by way of 
supplication to the spectators, and taught the children to do 
the same. There were two sons and one daughter, all so 
young, that they were not much affected with tne greatness 
of their misfortunes. This insensibility of theirs made the 
change of their condition more pitiable; insomuch that Perseus 

* Accarding to Plutarch's account there were S250 talents of silver coin, 
and 231 'of gdd coin. According to Yalerios Antias, it amounted to some- 
what more; but livy tlunks his computation too small, and Vellius Patercu- 
loa makes it afanost twice as much. The account which Patercuhis gires 
of it is probably right, since' the money now brought from Macedonia set 
the Ronans free fi^m all taxes for one hundred and twenty-fire years. 

f This bowl weighed six hundred pounds; for the talent weighed sixty 
^pounds. It was consecrated to Jupiten 
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leased on idmoBt itrithoui notieevso fixed were the ejresef 
the Romans upon the chiidrea, from pifr of their £0^ that 
many of them ahed teara, and none taated the joy of the tri- 
urapn without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by. Be* 
hind the childi^n and their train walked Peraeus himself dad 
aU in black, aktdweimng sandals of the fashion of his country. 
He had tiie appearanee of a man that was overwhelmed with 
terror, and whoae reason was almost sta^ered wi^ the weight 
of his misfoitunes. He wKs followed by a great. number of 
friends and OaiTourites, whoae countenanoes were oppressed 
with sorrow, and who, h^ fixing their weeing eyes continual^ 
lyupon their prince, testified to^e spectators, that it was his 
lot which tbey lamented, and that they were regardless of their 
own. He had sent indeed, to iElmilius, to desire that he 
•might be excused from being led in triumph, and bein^ made 
a public spectacle. But ^milius, despising his cowardice and 
attachment to life, by wa^ of derision, it seems, sent him word, 
<^ That it had been in his power to prevent it, and still was, 
if he were ao disposed:'^ hmting, that he should prefer death 
to disgrace. But he had not the courage to strike the blow; 
and the vigour of his mind being destroyed by vain hopes, he 
becao^e a'part of his own spoils. Next were carried four hun- 
dred coronets of gold, wnich the cities had sent JQmilius, 
along with their embassies, as comjrfiments on his victory. 
Then came the consul himself, riding in a majgnificent chariot; 
a man, exdusiveof the pomp of power, wortmr to be seen ana 
admired, but his good mien was now set off with a purple robe 
interwoven with »>ld, and he held a branch of liarei in his 
right hand. The miole army likewise carried boughs of laurel, 
and divided into haikds and companies. followedJthe general's 
chariot; some singing satiricd songs usual on such occasions, 
and some chanting odes of victory^ and the glorious exploits 
of JEmilius,- who ,was revered ana admired by all, and whom 
nocood man could envy. 

But, perhaps,. there is some superior Being, whose office it 
is to cast a shade upon any great and eminent prosperity, and 
so to mingle tiie lot of human life, that it may not oe perfect- 
ly free from calamity; but those as Homer says,* may diink 

* Plutarch here lefen to a pftM&ge in the sp'eech of AchUles to PriMn in 
the laitlfiad, which k tei tmaslated by Pope>-- 

Two imfl by Jor^ high thvooe have ewet ftood» 
Tho source of evU one, and one of good. 
From thelice the cup of morbU niiui be fiUs, 
BleanngB to these, to those dattnbuies iUs^ 
To most he nunaies both; the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad, unmix'd, is curs*d indeed. 
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diemsdlyes most hAppy to whom fortune ^ves an equal share 
of |;ood and evil. For Emilias haying four sons, two of 
which, nantely Scipio, and Fabius^ were adopted into other 
bmiUes, as has been mentioned aboye^Vnd two others by his 
second wife, as yet but youns, whom he brought up in his 
own hou8e;.one of these^ died at fourteen years of age, five 
days before bis fathf^r's trium{)h, and the other at twelye, three 
days after. There was not a man among the Romans that did 
not sympathize with him in this affliction. All were shocked 
at the cnielty of fortune,* who scrupled not to introduce such 
deep distresainto a house that was full of pleasure, of joy, and 
fes^ sacrifices, and to mix the songs of victory ^nd triumph 
with the Qiournfttl dirgesiof death. 

' iEmiIius> however, rightly considering tluU; mankind have 
need of courage jtnd fortitude, not only againi^ swords and 
spears, but against every attack of fortune, so tempefed and 
qualified the present, emergencies, aa to overbttknce the evil 
by the good, and his private misfortunes hy the public pros- 
perity; that nothing might appear to lessen thov importance, 
or to tarnish the glory of his victory. For soon after the 
burial of the first of his sons, he made, as we haye said, his 
triumphal entry, and upon the death «f the second, soon after 
the triumph, he assembled the people of Rome, and made a 
speech to them, not like a man that waikted consolation him- 
self, but like one who could alleviate the grief which his fel- 
low-citisena felt for his misfortunes. 

**Though I haye never," said he, f 'feared any thipghuman, 
yet, among things divine, I have aWays had a dread of for- 
tune, as the most faithless and variable of beings; and because, 
in the course of this war, she prospered eyery measure of 
mine, the rather did I expect that some tempests would follow 

The happiest taste not ^ppineas aincere* 

But find the cwdial dlmuglit is daah'd with care. 

Plato has cenioTed it as an impiety tb say that God gives evil. God is not 
the anthor of eviL Moral evil is the result of the lAuse of free agency: na- 
tunil evil is the Oonsequenee of the imperfectioii of matter^ and the Deity 
stands justified in his creating beings liable to both, because 'natural imper- 
fection was neeessary to a progresave existence, moral imperfection was ne- 
ccasafy to virtue, and virtue was necessaiy to happiness. However, Ho- 
mei^ aHeffory seems bonrowed from the eastern manner of speJaldng. Thus 
In the Psumst jBs the bandqfihe Lord therejs a eupf andhepoyreth out of 
ikemmeg as /br the ing,^ tienof.aUiht ungodfyof^ earth OiaU drkik 
Oem.— PsaL Izxv. 8. 

* Or mor^ properly the just and visible interposttion of Providence, to 
punish, is some measure^ that general havoc of the human spedes which 
the RonuB pride and avarioe h»d so recenUy made in Greece. . For though 
God is not we author of evil; it is no impeachment of his goodness to sup- 
pose that by particular punishment he chastises particular crimes. 
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80 favourable a gale. For in one day I passed the Ionian from 
Bnindusiam to Corcyra; from thence^ in five days, I reached 
Delphi, and sacrificed to ApoUo, In five days more^ I took 
upon me the command of the army in Macedonia; and as soon 
as I had oflfered the usual sacrifices for purifying' it, I proceed- 
ed to action; and, in the space of fifteen da^s from that time, 
put a glorious period to Uie war. Distrusting the fickle god 
dess Q,n account of such a run of success, and now being secure 
and free from all danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
apprehensive of a change of fortune in my passage home; hav- 
ing such a great and V^ictorious armv to conduct^ together with 
the spoils and royal prisoners. Nay, when I arrived safe 
among my countrymen, and beheld the city full of joy, fes- 
tivity, and gratitude, still I suspected fortune, knowing that 
she grants us no ^eat favour without some mixture of imeasi- 
ness, or tribute ot pain. Thus, full of anxious thoughts for 
what mi(^ht happen to the commonwealth, my fears did not 
quit me till this calamity visited my house, ana I had my two 
promising sons, the only heirs I had left mjrself,^ to bury, one 
after the other, on the very days sacred to triumph. Now, 
therefore, I am secure us to the greatest danger, and I trust I 
am fully persuaded that fortune will continue kind and con- 
stant to us, ^nce she has taken sufficient usury for her fkvours 
of me and mine; for the man who led the triumph is as great 
an instance of the weakness of human power, as he that was 
led captive; there is only this difierence, that the sons of Per- 
seus, who were vanquished, are aJive, and those of JEmilius, 
who conquered, are no more.^^ 

Such was the generous speech which -^milius made to the 
people, from a spirit of magnanimity that was perfectly free 
from artifice. * ^ 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus^ and was well inclined 
to serve him, yet all he could do for him was to get him re- 
moved from the common 'prison to a cleaner apartment and 
better diet In that confinement according to most writers, 
he starved himself to death. But some say the manner of his 
death was very strange and peculiar. The soldiers, they tell 
us, who were nis keepers, being on some account provoked at 
him, and determined to wreak their malice, when they could 
find no other means of doing it, kept him from sleep, taking 
turns to watch him, and using such extreme diligence to keep 
him from rest, that at last he was quite wearied out and died.^ 

* This account we have from Diodoruft Siculus, ap. Phot. JBtbUoih. Philip 
is said to haye died before hi^ father; but how or where can not he collect- 
ed, because the books of Livy, and rf t)iodoruS Sicalus, which treat of those 
times, are lost 
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Two of his sons also died^ and the third, n^med Alexander, 
is said to have been distin^ished for his art in tumins, and 
other small work; and havins perfectly learned to speu and 
viTite the Roman language, he iVas employed by the. magis- 
trates as a clerk;* in which capacity he showed himself very 
serviceable and ingenious. , 

Of the acts of ^milius with x^gard to Macedonia, the most 
acceptable to the Romans was, that from thence he brought so 
much money into the public treasury, that the people had no 
occasion to pay any. taxes till the times of Hirtius and Pansa, 
who were consuls m the first war between Antony and Caesar. 
iBmilius had also the uncommon and peculiar happiness to be 
highly honoured and caressed by .the people, at the same time 
that he remained attached to tjhe patrfciim party, and .did no- 
thing to ingratiate himself wiUi the cOmmQnalty, but ever 
acted in concert with men of the first rank in matters of go- 
vemment This conduct of his was afterwards alle^d by way 
of reproach against Scipio Africanus, by Appius. These two 
being then the most considerable men m Rom^, istpod for the 
censorship; the one having the senate and nobility on his side, 
for the Appian family were always in th^t interest; and the 
other, not only great in himself, but ever greatlv in favour 
with the people. When, therefore, Appius saw Scipio come 
into the /brum, attended by a crowd of mean persons, and 
many who had been slaves, but who were able to cabal, to in- 
fluence the multitude, and to carry all before them, either by 
solicitation or clamour, he cried out, ^^ Paulus .Slmilius! 
groan, groan from beneath the earth, to think that ^milios 
tne crier, and Licinius the rioter, conduct thy son to the cen<- 
sorship!'' It is no wonder if the cause of Scipio was espoused 
by the people, since he was continually heapmg favours upon 
them; but iBmilius, though he ranged himself on the side of 
the nobility, was as muchi)eloved by the fiopulace as the most 
insinuating of their demagogies. This appeared in their be- 
stowing upon him, among other honoui^ that of the censor- 
ship, iraicn is the most sacred of all offices, and which has 
ereat authority annexed ^to it, 2is in other respects, so ps^cU- 
larly in the power of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. 
For the censors could expel from the senate any member that 
acted in a manner unworthy of his station, and enrol a man of 
character in that body; and they could disgrace one of the 

* Here wis a remaxkable uistuioe of the pride of the Boman aenate, to 
have the ion of a yanquiBhed king ibr their derk$ while Nicomedes, the 
son of Proaias ^ang of Bithynia, was educated by them with all imaginabld 
pomp and ^endour, because the fitther had put him under the care of the 
Kpuofic. 
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emestrian order' who behaved, licentiirasly/ by taking awav 
hks horse. They also took account of the ralue of each man^s 
tatate, and registered the number of the people. The number 
of citizens which ^milius took was three hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty-two. He declared 
Marcus iBmilius Lepidus first senator, who had already four 
tunes arrived at that dignity. He expdled only three sena- 
torSy who were men of no note; and with equal moderation 
both he and his colleague Mar^ius Philippus behaved in ex- 
amininjg into tiie conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important SSTairs while he bore this 
cfficOy he feU into a distemper, which at first appeared very 
ibfigerotts. but in time became less threatening; tnough it still 
was troublesome and difficult to be cured. By the advice 
therefore of his pbyAcians he sailed to Velia,* where he re- 
mained a long time near the sea, in a very retired, and quiet 
situatiQEi. In the meantime, the Romans greatly regretted 
his absence, and by frequent exclamations in the theatres, 
testified their extreme desire to see hitn a^in. At last, a 
pidilio sacrifice coming on, which necfessarily required his 
attendance^ uSlmilii)s seeming now sufficiently recovered, re- 
turned to Rome, and ofiered that sacrifice, with the assistance 
of the other-priests, amidst a prodigious multitude of people, 
Vho expressed theu* joy for his return. Next day he sacri- 
ficed a^in to the gods fpr his recovery. Having finished 
these ntesy he returned home and went to bed, when he sud- 
denly fell into a delirium, in which he died the third day, 
having attained to every tiling that is supposed to contribute 
^ the happiness of man. 

His fun»^ was Conducted with tvonderful solemnity; the 
cordial regard of the public did honour to his virtue, by the 
best and happiest obsequies. These did not consist in the 
poiiap of gold,' of ivory/ or other expense and parade, but in 
esteem, inlove> in veneration^ expressed not only by his coun- 
trjrmei^ but by his very enemies; for as many of the Spaniards, 
laguriana^ ana Macedonians,! as happened to be then at Rome, 
and were youns and robust, assisted in carrying his bier; 
while the aged mllowed it, caUing iBmilius their benefactor, 
9nd the preserver of their countries. ¥ot he, not only at the 

* Plutarch here writes Elea instead of Vefia, and caHs it a town in Italy, 
to distingiuBli it fixmi one of that name in Greece. 

t These, were lome of the iCacedonian nobiJU^, who were then at Rome. 
YaJerius lilasnuia say% it was like a second triiuuph to ^milius, to \m\M 
these persons assist in supporting his bi^r; which was adcmied with repre- 
sentations of his conquest or their countiy.. In ^ct^ it was more honourable 
tbui the triumph he bad led up, because 'this bore witness to his humauity, 
and the other only to his valour. 
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time he concraerecl them, gained tiie charaeter of humanity, 
but Gontinued to do them servioes, and to take care of them, 
as if they had been his friends and relations. 

The estate he left behind him scarcely anifUnled fo the mifn 
of three hundred and seventy thousand denarii, of which he 
anpointed his sons joint heirs; but Scipio, the younger son, 
who was adopted into the opulent house of Amcanus, gave 
up his part to his brother. Such is the account we have of 
the life and eharacter of Paulus ^milius.^ 



TUVfOLEON AND PAULUS ^MILIUS 

COHt^ARED. 

If we consider these two great men as history has repre- 
sented them, we shall find no striking difference between them 
in the comparison* Both carried on wars wi^ very respecta- 
ble enemies; the one with the Macedonians, the oAer with 
the Carthaginians; and both with extraordinary success. One 
of them conquered Macedon, and crushed the house of Anti- 
gonus, which had flourished in a succession of seven kinss; 
the other expelled tyranny* out of Sicily, and restored that 
island to its ancient fiberty. It may be m favour of ^mtlius 
that he had to do with Perseus when in his full strength, and 
when he had beaten the Romans, atid Tiraoleon with Diony- 
sius, when reduced to very desperate circumstances; as, on 
the other hand, it may be doserved, to the advantage of Timo* 
leon, that he subdued many tyrants, and defeated a great army 
of Carthaginians, with suca forces as h^ happened to pick up, 
who were not veteran and exberienced troops like those of 
^milius, but mercenaries ana undisciplined men, who had 
been accustomed to fight only at their own pleasure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, reflect 
the greater dory on the general who performs them. 

Both paia a strict regard to justice and integrity in their 
employments, ^milius was prepared from the first to behave 
so, by the laws and manners of nis country; but Timol^on's 
probity was owing entirely to himself. A proof of this is, 
that in the t}me orJEmiliUs, gOod order universally prevailed 

• A saying of bis to his son Scipio, i» worth meniioiun^t'^ good getia^ 
never gives oattk^ ha when he is ted to U, eilker hy (he kit necessity ^ or by a 
venf JcBocur6hk occasion. 
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among the Romans, through a spirit of obedience to their 
kws and usages, and a reverence of their fellow-citizehs; 
whereas not one of the Grecian generals who commanded in 
Siciljr kept hims^jif uncomipted, except Dion, and many en- 
tertained a jealousy that even he affected monarchy, and 
dreamt of setting^ up such a regal authority as that in llacedae- 
mon. TimsBus inK>rms us, that the Syracusans sent away 
6ylipj>us loaded with infkmy, for l^is insatiable avarice and 
rapacity while he had the command; and many writers eive 
iaccount of the misdemeanours and breach of articles which 
Pharax the Spartan, and Callippus the Athenian, were guilty 
of, in hopes of gaining the sovereignty of Sicily. But what 
were these men, and on what power did they build such 
hopes* Phantx was a follower of Dionysius, who was already 
expelled^ and Calippus was an officer in the foreign troops in 
the service, of Dion. But Timoleon was sent to be general 
of the Syracusans at their earnest request; he had not an 
army to provide, but found one ready formed, which cheer 
fully obeyed. 14s orders; and yet he employed this power for 
no other e(nd than the destruction of their oppressive masters. 

Yet, again, it was to be admired in ^milius, that, though 
he subdued so opulent a kingdom, he did not add one drachma 
to his substance. He woula not touch, nor even look upon 
the money himself, though he gave many liberal gifts to 
others. I do not, however, blame Timoleon for accepting of 
a handsome house and lands; for it is no disgrace to take some- 
thing[ out of so much, but to take nothing at all is better; and 
that IS the most consummate virtue, which shows that it is 
above pecuniary considerations, even when it has the best 
claim to them. 

As some bodies, are able to bear heat, and others cold, but 
those are the strongest which are equally fit to endure either; 
so the vigour and firmness of those minds is the greatest, 
which are neither elated by prosperity, nor broken by adver- 
sity. And, in this respect, iEmilius appears to have been 
superior; for, in the great and severe miisfortune of the loss of 
his sons, he kept up the same dignity of carriage as in the 
midst of the happiest success. But Timoleon, when he had 
acted as a patriot should, with regard to his brother, did not 
let his reason support him against his grief; but becoming a 
prey to sorrow and remorse lor the space of twenty years, tie 
could not so much as look upon the place where the public 
business was transacted, mucn less take a part in it. A man 
should, indeed, be afraid and ashamed of what is really shame- 
ful; but to shrink under eVery reflection upon his character, 
though it speaks a delicacy of temper, has nothing in it of true 
greatness of niind. , • : 
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Gato the elder, hearing somebody commend a man who 
was rashly and indiscreetly darinjg in war, made this just ob- 
senration, that there vxu great dijg^renet between a due regard to 
valour and a eontemft of Ufe. To this purpose there is a story 
of one of the soldiers of AntigcmuSy ^ho was astonishingly 
brave, but of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of body. 
The king asked him the cause of his paleness, and he acknow- 
ledged that he had a private infirmity. * He therefore gave his 
physicians a strict charge, that if any remedy could be found, 
they should apply it with the utmost ca^. Thus the man 
was cured; but then he no longer courted, nor risked his per- 
son as before. Antigonus questioned him about it, and could 
not forbear to express his wonder at the change. The soldier 
did not conceal tne real cause, — "You, sir,'"said he, "have 
made me less bold, by delivering me from that misery which 
made my life of no account to me. *' Prom the same way of 
arguing it was, that; a certain Sybarite* said of the Spartans, — 
"It was no wonder if they ventured their lives freely in bat- 
tle, since death was a deliverance to them from such a. train 
of labours, And from such wretched diet" It was natural for 
the Sybarites, who were dissolved in luxury and pleasure, to 
think that they who despised death, did it not from a love of 
virtue and honour, but because they were weary of life. Bui, 
in fact, the Lacedemonians thought it a pleasiu*e either to live 
or to die, as virtue and right reason directed; and so this epi- 
taph testifies: — 

Nor life nor death, they deem'd the happier state. 
But life that's glorious, or a death that's great. 

For neither is the avgidin^ of death to be found fault with, if 

• The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks who settled in ancient tunes on 
the gulf of Tsrentuni. The, felicity of th«r ntuation, their wealth and 
power, drew them into luxury, which was remarlcable to a proverb. But 
one can not credit the extravagant things which AthenKUs relates of them. 
Their chief city, which at first was called Sybaris, from a rivet of that name, 
was aftervt'arda named Thurium, or Thurii. 
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a man' is not dishonourably fond of life; nor is the meeting it 
with courage to be commended, if he is disgusted with life. 
Hence it is that Homer leads out the boldest and bravest of 
his warriors to battle always well armed; and the Grecian 
lawgivers nunish him who tbfows away his shield, not him 
who loses bis 'sword or spear; thus instructing us, that the 
first care of every man, especiallv of every governor of a city, 
or commander ci -an Btmy shooid be^ to defend himself, and 
after that he is to think of annoying the enemy ; for if, accord- 
ing to the comparison made by Iphicrates, the light-armed 
resemble the hands, the cavalry the feet, the main body of 
infantry the breast, and the general the h^d; then that gene- 
ral who suffers himself to be carried away by his impetuosity, 
80 as to expose himself to needless hazards, not only endan- 
geris his owti life, but the Hves of bis whole army, whose 
sdety depends* upon • his. Callicratidas, therefore, ^ though 
otherwise a great man, did tiot answer the soothsayer weu, 
who desired him. not to expose himself to danger, becau9e the 
entrails of the victim threatened bis life: — ^* ^arta,'* saidvhc, 
^ is not bound up in one man." ^ For in battle he was indeed 
but one, when acting under the orders of another, whether at 
sea or Ismd; but when he had the command, he virtually com- 
prehended the whole force in himself; so that he was no lon- 
fer a single person, when such numbers must perish with 
im. Much better was the saying of old Antijgonus, when he 
was going to engage in a sea-fight near the isle of Undros. 
Someboc^ observed to him, that the enemy's fleet was much 
larger than his: — " For how many ships then dost thou reckon 
me?" He represented the importance of the commander 
great, as in fact it is, when he is a man of experience and 
valour; and the first duty of such a one is to preserve him who 
preserves the whole.^ \ 

On the^ saipe account, we must allow that Timotheus ex- 
pressed himself happiljr, when Chares showed the Athenians 
the wounas he had received when their genexal, and his shield 
pierced with a spear: — **I, formvparf," said he, **was much 
ashamed, when at the sie^ of Samos a javelin fell near me, 
as if I had behaved too like a young man, and not as became 
the commander of so great an armament" For where the 
scale of the whole action turns upon the general's risking fais 
own person, there he is to stand the combat, and to brave the 
greatest danger, without regarding those who say that a good 
general should die of old age, or af least an old man; but when 
the advantage to be .reaped from his personal bravery is bqt 
small, and a& is lost in cas^ of a miscarriage, no one then ex- 
pects that the general should be endangered by exerting too 
much of the soldier. 
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Thus mueb I tfa(»gKt prcmer to presume before the lives of 
Pdoeickis and Marcellusy wno were tath great men, and both 
perisned by tbeir rashness. Both were excellent soldiers, did 
hohoiir to their country by the greatest exploits, and had the 
n^ost fonnidkble adveFsarjes to deal with;, lor the one defeat- 
ed Hannibal, until that time inrincible; and the other con- 
quered the Lacedaemonraos^ who were masters both by sea 
and land; and vet, at last, Ihey both threw away ihelr lives^ 
and spilt their blood, without any sort of discretion, when the 
times most required such/nen and such gefaerals. From thi»^ 
resemblance between them we haye*4rawn their parallel 

. Pelmidas the Bm of Hip(M>clus^ was of an illustrious £unily 
of Theoes, |6 was also Epaminondas. Brought up in affluence, 
and cottiiflig in his youth to a great estate, be applied himself 
to relieve such necessitous persons as deserved his bountv> to 
show that he was realhr master of his riches, not thdr slave; 
for the greatest part of men, as Aristotle says, eitbet* through 
covetousness make no use of their wealth; or else abuse It 
through prodigality; and these live perpetual slaves to their 
pleasures, as those. do to care and toil. TheThebans, with 
grateful hearts, enjoyed the liberality and munificence of 
relopidas. • Epaminondas alone could not be persuaded to 
sbure in it relopidas, boweter, partook in the poverty of 
his friend, glorying in a plainness of dress and slenderness of 
diet, inde&tigablein labour, tod plain an<l opeii in bis conduct 
in the highest posts.* In short, he was like Capaaeus in 
Euripides, 



. ——"Whose opuleoce wia greats 
And yet his. heart was not elated. 



He looked vipon it as a disgrace to expend more upon his own 
person than the poorest Theban. . As for Epaminondas, pov- 
erty wus his inheritance, and consequently familiar to him; 
but he made it stiH more lieht and easy by philosophy, and 
foy the uniform simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had several 
chtMren, but setting no greater value upon money than before, 
and devoting all his time to the concerns of the commonwealth, 
he impaired his substance; and when hi^ friends admonished 
him, ttut numet^ which he neglectedy was a very neoeuary thing: 
It iMfieeessar^yindeed^ said he, Ar Ni»(fmus there^ pointinjg to a 
man that was both mne and blind. 

* Km^isrfArmff* ^^^ni literally, plain gndopm in hUeondudin tp&r. 

But ia Bceotia, m» well as other GreciaYi states, a (^ommander-ta-chief of the 
lopces.was gcnorally also first minister. Such a one in B«oti*was calkil 
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Epaminondas and he wtrt both equally inclined to trtry 
Tirtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exercise of the 
body, and Epaminondas in the improyement of the mind; and 
the one diverted himself in the wrestling-ring or in hunting, 
while the other spent hi^ hours of leisure m hearing or reading 
something in philosophy. Among the manjr things that re- 
flected glory upon both, there was nothing which nien of sense 
so much admiredy as that strict and inviolaole friendship which 
subsisted between them from first to last, in' all the high posts 
which they held, both military and ciyil. For if we consider 
the administration of Atistiaes and Themistoclesy of Cimon 
and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the com- 
mon concern was injured by their dissension, th^ enyy and 
jealousy of each other, and then cast our eyes upon the mu- 
tual kindness and esteem which Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
inyiolably preserved, we may justly call these colleagues in 
eiyil government and military command, and not tho^e whose 
study it was to get the better of each other rather than of the 
enemy. The tSrae cause of the difference was the virtue of 
these Thebans, yirhich led them not to seek, in any of their 
measures, their own honour and wealth, the pursuit of which 
is always attended with envy and strife; but beine both in- 
spired from the first with a divine ardour to raise uieir coun- 
try to the summit of glory, for this purpose they availed 
then!iselves of the achievements of each other as if they had 
been their own. 

But many are of opinion that their extraordinary friendship 
took its rise from the campaign which they made at Mantinea, * 
among the succours whicn the Thebans nad sent the Lacedae- 
monians, who as yet were theit allies; for, bein^ placed to- 
gether amone the neavy-armed infantry, and fi^htme with the 
Arcadians, thatwin^ of the LacedsBmonians in which they, 
were, gpve way ana was broken; whereupon Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas locked their shields together, and repulsed all 
that attacked them, till at last Pelopidas having received seven 
large wounds, fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead together. Epaminondas. though he thought there 
was no life left in him, yet stood forwara to defend nis body 
and his arms; and being determined to die rather than leave 
his companion in the power of his enemies, he engaged with 
numbers at once. He was now in extreme danger, being 
wounded in the breast with a spear, and in the arm with a 

^ * We must tike care not to confound this with the famous bttde at Man- 
tMiea, in which Bpaminondaa was ilain; for that battle was fousht aninat 
™« I-*ced«nioniana, and this for them. The action here spoken 4)f was 
probably about the third year of the ninctv-eighth Olympiad. 
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sword, when Acesipolis JLing of the Lacedaemonians, bh)i^t 
succours from uie other wing, said, beyond all expectation, 
deliyered them both. 

After this the Spartans, in appearance, treated the Thebans 
as friends and allies;* but, in reality, they were suspicious of 
their spirit and power; particularly, they hated th^ party of 
Ismenias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas was, as attach-* 
ed to liberty and a popular ^vernment Therefore Ar^bias, 
Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, and rich 
witiial and ambitious, persuaded Phoebidas the JLaced;»monian, 
who was marching by Thebes wijth a body of troops,t to seize 
the castle called Cadmea, to drive the opposite party out of 
the city, and to put the administration into the hah(ui of th^ 
nobility, subject to the inspection of the LacedaeraonianSb 
Phcebidas listened to the proposal^ and "coniing upon the The- 
bans unexpectedly, during the feast of the TMsmophoriajX he 
made himself master of the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and 
carried him to Lacedaemon, where he was put to death soon 
after. Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and Androcndes, with man^ 
others that fled, were sentenced to banishment; but Epami- 
nondas remained upon the spot, being despised for his philo- 
sophy, as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs; sjoA 
for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of the army 
from Phcebidas, and fined him in a hundred thousand drachmas, 
yet they kept a garrison in the Cadmea notwithstanding. Alt 
the rest of Greece was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, 
in punishine the. actor, ana yet authorizing the action. As 
for the Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and were brought into subjection by Archias ana Leon-: 
tidas, there was no room for them to hope to be delivered 
from the tyranny, which was supported in such a manner by 
the power of the Spartans, that it could not be pulled down 

* During the whole Peloponnesian war Sparta found a vexy faithful ally 
io the Thebans; and under tne countenance of Sparta the Tliebans recover', 
ed the gpovermnent of Bceotia, of which they had been deprived on account 
of their defection to the Persians. However, at length they grew so power- 
ful and headstrong, that when the peace of Antalcidas came to be subscrib- 
ed to, they refused to come into i^ and were with no small (difficulty over* 
awed and forced into it by the confederates. We learn, indeed from 
Polybhis, that, though the Lacedaemonians, at that peace, declared all the 
Grecian cities free, Ihey did not withdraw their garrisons from any one of 
them. 

f Pbocblclas was marching against Olynthus, when t.eontidas, or Leon- 
liadea, one of the two poleman:h% betrayed to him tlie town and citadel of 
Thebes. This liappened in the third year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad* 
three hundred and seventy-four years before the Christian era. 

* The women were celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. 
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unless those Spartans could be deprived of their dominion boOi 
by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontidas 'having got inteUigence that the 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there with 
^at regard by the people, and no less respected by the no- 
bility, formed secret designs against their lives. For this pur- 
pose he employed certain unknown assassins, who took off 
Androclides; but all the rest'^escaped.^ letters were also sent 
to the Athenians from Sparta, insisting that liiey should not 
harbour or encourage exiles, but drive them out as persons 
declared by the confederates to 'be common enemies; out the 
Athenians, agreeable to their usual .and natural humanity, as 
well as in gratitude to the cit^of Thebes, would not suffer the 
lea3t injury to be done the exiles; for theThebans had greatly 
assistea in restoring the democracy at Athens, having made a 
decree, that if any Athenian should march armed through 
BoBotia i^nst the tyrants, he should not meet with the least 
hindrance or molestation in -that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest,* applied to 
each exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a body, 
urging, — " Tnat it was both dishonourable and impious to 
leave tiieir native city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy; 
and, meanly contented with, their own lives and safety, to 
wait for tiie decrees of the Athenians, and to make their court 
to the popular orators, but that they ought to run every hazard 
in so glorious a cause, imitating the courage and patriotism 
of Thrasybulus; for, as he advanced from Thebes to crush the 
tyrants m Athens, so should they march from Athens to de* 
liver Thebes." 

I'hus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent privately 
to their friends who were left behind in Thebe^ to acouaini 
them with their resolution, which was highlv approved ot; and 
Charon, a person of the first rank, offered his house for their 
reception. Philidas found means to be appointed secretary 
to Archias and Philip, who were then pa/emarc^y and as for 
Bpaminondas, he had taken pains all along to inspire the 
youth with sentiments of 'bravery ; for he desired them, in the 
public exercises, to try the Lacedasmonians at wrestling: and 
when he S2^w them elated with success, he ^sed to tell tnem, 
by wa^ of reproof, — ^^That they should rather be ashamed 
ot their meanness of spirit in remaining subject to those, to 
whom in strength they were so much superior. '^ 

* * XeAophon» in the account which he gives of this transaction, does not 
so much as mention Peloni^as. l^is silence, in this respect, was probably 
owinrto his partiality to nis hero Ageolaus, whose glory, he might think, 
TOttld be echpsed by^tbat of Pekpid " * 



would be echpsed by that of Pekpidas and his worthy colleague Epami- 
nondasi for of the latter too, he speaks very sparingly. 
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A day being Axed for putting their design in execution, it 
wad aneed aimong the exiles, that Fherenicus with tne rest 
shotdd stay at Thriasium, while a few of the youngest should 
attempt to get entrance first into the city; and that if these 
happened to be surprised by the enemy, the others should 
take care to provide for their children and their pitrents. 
Pelopidas was the first that offered to be of tltis party, and 
then Melon, Democlides, and Theoppmpus, all men of noble 
blood, who were united to each other by the most faithful 
*^nend8hip, and who never had any contest but which should 
be foremoist in the race of glofy and valour. These adventur- 
ers, who were twelve in number, having embraced those that 
staid behind, and sent a messenger before them to Oharbn, set 
out in their under garments, with dogs and hunting-poles, that 
none who met them mi^t have any suspicion of what they 
were about, and that they itaight seem to be only hunters beat- 
ine about for game^ 

When their.messen^ came to Charon, and acquainted him 
that they were on their way to Thebes, the near aj^roach of 
danger changed not his resolution: he behaved like a man of 
honour and made preparations to receive th^in. Hippostbe- 
nidas, who was also in the secret, was not by any means an 
in man, but rather a friend id his country and to the exiles; 
yet he wanted that firmness which the present emergency and 
the hazardous point of execution required. He grew giddy, 
as it were, at the thought of the great danger they were about 
to phmge in, and at last opened his eves enough to see that 
they were attempting to shake the LacedaBmonian govern-^ 
ment, and to free themselves froih that power, without any 
other dependence than that of a few indignant persons and 
exiles, lie therefore went to his own house without saying 
a word, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and Pe- 
lopidas, to desire them to defer their enterprise for itie pre- 
sent, to return to Athens, and to wait till a more favourably 
opportunity offered. 

CMidon^ for that was the name of the man sent upon this 
business, went home in all haste, took his horse out pf the 
stable and call^ for the bridle. His wife beins at a loss, and 
not able to iShd it, said she had lent it to a neignbour. Upon 
this, words arose, and mutual reproaches followed^ the woman 
ventine bitter imprecations, and wishing that the journey 
mieht be fatal, both to him and those that sent him; so that 
ChTidon, having spent great part of the day in this squabble, 
and looking upon what had nappened as ominous, laid aside 
all thoughts of the journey, and went elsewhere. So n,ear was 
this great and glorious undertaking to being disconcerted at 
the very entrance. ' ' 

Vol. II. L 
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Pelopidas and his company, now in the dreaa of peasants, 
divideay and entered the town at different quarters, whilst it 
was yet di^; and, as the cold weather wi^s setting in,* there 
happened to be a sharp wind and a shower of snow, which 
concealed them the better, most people retiring into their 
houses, to avoid the inclemency of the weather^ but those that 
were concerned in the affair received them as they came, and 
conducted them immediately to Charon's houses the exiles 
and others making up the number of forty-eieht. 
. As for the afiairs of the tyrants, they stood. thus: Philidas, 
their secretary, knew (as we .said) the whole design of ^e 
exiles, and omitted nothing that mieht contribute to its suc- 
cess. He had invited Archlas and Philip, some time before, 
to an entertainment at his house on that day, and promised to 
introduce to them some women, in order that those who were 
to attack them might find them dissolved in wine and plea- 
sure.! They had not yet drunk very freely, when a report 
reached them, which, though not false, seemed uncertain and 
obscure, that the exiles were concealed somewhere in the city; 
and though Philidas endeavoured to turn the discourse. At- 
chias sent an officer to Charon, to command his .immediate 
attendance. By this time it was grown dark, and Pelopidas 
and his companions were preparing for action, havine already 

Sut on their breast-plates and eirt their jswords, wnen sud- 
enly therie was a knocking at tne door; whereupon one ran 
to it, and asked what the person's business was; and having 
learned from the officer that he was sent by the polemarchs 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great confusion. 
They were unanimous in their opinion, that the affair was dis- 
covered, and that every man ot them was lost, before they 
had performed any thing which became their valour. Never- 
theless, they thought it proper that Charon should obey the 
order and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was « man of 
sreat intrepidity and courage m dani^ers that threatened only 
himself, but then he was much affected on account of bis 
friends, and afraid that he should lie under some suspicion of 
treachery if so many brave citizens should perish. There- 
fore, as he was ready to depart, he took his son, who was yet 
a child, but of a beauty and strength beyond those of his 
vears, out of the women's apartment, and put him into the 
bands of Pelopidas, desiring,— ^< That if he found him a trai- 

, * "^6 Spartans seized on the Cadmea about the middle of summei:, in 
tnc year already mentioned, and it was taken from them in the beginninK 
**^'|J«'» m the first year of the liundredth Olympiad. 
is m th*^' •** *"* ^^ really intended to introduce some women; or, as it 
tht^ ^^.^^^IP^ >«/Mi« ran 'tnraf^, married uxn/ten-^ and the di>e8ainr Up 
the exile. ,n female habit* was an 5ler-thought, 
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tor, he would treat that child as an enemy, and not spare its 
life.'' Man^ of ihexn shed tears, when they saw the concern 
and magnanimity^ of Charon; and aU expressed their uneasi- 
ness at nis thinking any of them so dastardly, and sc^ much 
disconcerted with the present danger, as to be capable of sus- 
pecting or blaming him in the least They begged of him, 
therefore, not to leave his son with them, hot to remove him 
out of the reach of what might possibly happen, to some places 
■ where, safe from the tjrrants, he might be broueht upto he an 
avenger of his country and his' friends; but Charon refused 
to remove him: — '^For what life,",said he, "or what deliver- 
ance could I wish him, that would be more glorious, than his 
falling honourably with his father and so many of his friends." 
Then lie addressed himself in prayer to the gods, and having 
embraced and encouraged them ail, he went out; endeavour- 
ing by the way to compose himself, to form his countenapoe, 
and to assume a tone of voice very difibrent from the real 
state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, Archia» and 
Philidas went out to him and said, — ^< What persons are these, 
Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately come into' the 
town, and are concealed and countenanced by some of the citi- 
zens.'' Charon was a little fluttered at first, but soon recover- 
ing himself, he asked, "Who these persons they spoke of 
were,- and by whom harboure,d." And finding ^at Archtas 
had no clear account of the matter, concluded from thence that 
his informatiom came not. from anyjperson that was privy to 
the design, and therefore 'said: — ^^Take care that you do not 
disturl^ yourselves with vain rumours. However, 1 will make 
the best inquiry I can; for^ perhaps, nothing of this kind ought 
to be disr^araed." Phihdas, who was by, commended his 
prudence, and conducting Archias in again, plied him strongly 
with liquor, and prolonged the caround by keeping up their 
expectation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his friends pre- 
.pared, not to conquer or to preserve their lives^ but to sell 
them dear, and to &11 gloriously. He told Pelopidas the 
truth, but concealed it from the rest, pretending that Archias 
had discoursed with him about other matters.* 

The first storm was scarce blown over when fortune raised 
a second. For there arrived an express from Athens, with a 
letter from Archias, high^-priest therej to Archias his name* 

* There appears no necenitv for this artifice; and, indeed, Phitatdi, in 
Ilia tiealiae concerning the geiuus of Socrates, says, that Charon came back 
to the little band of patiiots.with a pleasant co«intenance, and gare them 
an an account of what haid passed without the least disguise. 
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Bike and particular friend, not filled with vain and groundless 
surmiaes, but containing a clear narrative of the whole afiair, 
as waslTouiid Afterwards. The messen^r being admitted to 
Arohia^y now almo^ intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, 
said, ^< The person who sent this, desired that it nniight be 
re^ immediately, (or it contains business of ereat importance. " 
But Arohiaa receiving it, said, smiling, Buamest to-morrow. 
Then he put itimder the bolster of his couch, and resumed 
tiie conversation with Philidas. This saying, bunnett to-mor^ • 
fwo. paased into a proverb, and continues soamong the Greeks 
totmsday. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of their 
purpose, the friends of liberty divided themselves into two 
Domes, and sallied out .Pelopida^ and Damoclidas went 
against Leontidas and Hy pates,* who were nei^bour^, and 
^aron and Afelon against Archias and Philip. Charon and 
his company put women's clothes over their armour, and wore 
thick wreaths of piqe and poplar upon their heads, to shadow 
Aeir faces. As soon as tney came to the door oif the room 
where the euests were, the company shouted and clapped their 
hands, believing them to be the women whom they had so 
long expected. . When the pretended women .had looked 
round the room, and distinctly surveyed all the guests, they 
drew their sworas; and making at Archias and Pnilip across 
the table^ they showed w^o the}r were. A small part of the 
company were persuaded by Philidas not to intermeddle: the 
rest engaged in the combtft, and stood up for the polemanhiy 
but beine disordered by wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a tnore difficult afiair. of it. 
They nadto do with Leontidasu.a sober and valiant man^ 
They found the door made fast, lor he was gone to bed, and 
they knbcked a lon^; time before any body heard. At last a 
servant per<ieived it, an^ came down and removed the bar, 
which he had no sooner done, tiian they pushed open the door, 
and nishinf in, threw the man down> and run to the bed- 
chaknben Xeontidas, conjecturing by the noito and tramplii^. 
what the matter .was, leaped from his bed and neinei his 
sword ; but he forgot to put out the lamps, which, had he done, 
it would have left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. 
Being, therefore, fully exposed to view, he met them at the 
door, and with one stroke laid Cephisbdorus, who was the first 
man that attempted to enter, dead at his feet He encounter- 
ed Pelopidas next; and the narrowness of the door, together 

• These were not invited to the entcrtftinmenl, hccaosc Archiag, expect- 
mgto ineet a woman of great distinction, did not choose that Leontidis 
should be there. 
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mth the dead body of Cephisodorus lying in the way, ooaide 
the dispute long and doutmiil. At last Felopidjis prevailed, 
and haying slain •Leontidas, he marched immediately with his 
little bancTagainst Hypates.' They eot into his hbuse in the 
same manner as they did into the otner^.but he quickly per* 
ceiving them, made his escape into a neighboar'9 house, 
whither they followed and despatched hiXa. . 

This afiair being over, they joined Melon, and sent for the 
exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed liberty to all 
the Thebans,* and armed such as came over to them, taking 
down the spoils that were suspended upon the porticos,, and 
the arms out of the shops of the armourers and sword^cutlers. 
Epamioondast and.Gorgidas came to their assistance, with a 
considerable body of young men, and a select niunber of the 
old, whom they had collected and armed^ 

The whole city wais now in great terror and confusion; the 
houses were filled with lights, and the streets with men run- 
nine to and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble; 
but Doing astonished at what had hapjpened, and knowing no- 
thing wim certainty, they waited witn impatience for the day. 
It seems, therefore, to have been a ereat error in the Spartan 
officers, that they did not immediately sally out and fkll upon 
them; for their garrison consisted of mteen hundred men, and 
they were joined hesides by many people from the city. Bijt, 
terrified at the shouts, the lights, the hurry and confusion that 
were on every side, they contented themselves with preserv- 
ing the. citadel. 

As soojfi as it was day, the exiles from Attica came in anned ; 
the people complied with the summons to assemble; and 
Epaminondas and Gomdas presented to them Pelopidas and 
his party, surrounded oy the priests^ who carried garlands in 
their hwds, and called upon the citizens to exert themselves 
for their gods and their country. Excited by this appearance, 
.the whole assembly stood up and received them with great 
acclamations as their benefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected ^ov.ernor of Bo&otia, together with 
Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up. and attacked the 
citadel, hastening to drive out the Lacedaemonians, and to re- 
cover the Gadmeoy before succours could arrive from Sparta. | 

*Pe^ida9 al^o sent Philidas to all the gaols in the dey» to release thoae 
braye Taebans whom the tynnnic Spartans kept in fetteii. 

f Epaminondas did not join them sooneiv becaofe he was afiraid that too 
much mnocent btood would be shed with the jp^ty. 

f As it is not probable that tlvei«guniAg.<n»oMzang a plMse should be 
the work of a day, or have been efTected with so small a force as Pelopidas 
then hady we must have recourse to Diodorus Biculus and Xenophon, who 
tell us, that tlie AthcniaAs, early- on the next momuig, after the seizing on 
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And indeed he was but a'.litUe beforehand mih-them; for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and were i^tuming home, 
according to capitulation, when ibey met Cfeombrotus at Me- 
gara^ marching towards Thebes with a great *rmy. The 
Spartans called to account' the three hasrTnoatea^ o£Scers who had 
commanded' in the Cadnteay and signed the capitulation. Herw- 
mippidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the third, 
named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined, that he was forced 
to quit Peloponnesus.* 

This action of Pelopidast was called by the Greeks sister 
to that of 'Hirasybulus, on account of their near resemblance, 
not only in respect of the great virtues of the men, and the 
difficulties they nad to combat, but the success with which for- 
tune crown^ them. For it is not easy to find another instance 
so remarkable, of the few overcoming the many, and the weak 
the strong, merely by dint of courage and conduct, and pro« 
euring by these means such ^eat advantages to their country. 
But the change of affairs which followed upon this action, ren- 
dered it still more glorious. For the war which humbled the 
pride of the Spartans, and deprived them of their empire both 
D^ sea and land, took its rise from that night, when Pelopidas, 
without taking town or castle, but being only one out of 
twelve, who entered a priviite house, loosened and broke to 
pieces (if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains of 
the Spartan government, until then esteemed indissoluhla 

The Lacedaemonians soon entering Boeotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were struck with terror; and renouncing 
their alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizance, in a 
judicial way, of all that continued in the interest of that peo- 
ple; sbme thej put to death, some they banished, and upon 
others they laid neavy fines. The Thebans being tfius desert- 
ed bjr their allies, their afiairs seemed to be in a desperate 
situation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then hsi,d the 
6ommand in Boeotia, sought means to embroil the Athenians 
again with the Spartans; and they availed themselves of this 
stratagem. There was a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of 
great reputation as a soldier, but of no sound judgment, san- 

the city, sent the Theban genend five thousand foot, and two thouinnd 
hone 4 and that seveiil other bodies of troops came in fixmi the cities of 
B<rotia,'to the niunhet of about seven thousand mwe; that Pelopidas be- 
sieged the place in form with them, and that it held oat several cuvsy and 
•mrendered At length for want of provisions.-^2>tbd!9r. A'eut lib. zv.; 
Xenoph, 1. v. 

* It was a maxim with the Spartans,/ to £e sword in hand in defence of a 
place committed to their care. 

t M. Daciergives a parallel between the conduct of this action, and that 
of the prince of Monaco, in driving a Spanish garrison out of bis town. 
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gutne in hin hopes, and indisereiet in his ambition. Thi^ man 
was left with some troops at Thedpiae^ to receive and protect 
such of the Boeotians as might come over to the Spartans. 
To him Pelodidas privatel]^ sent a merchant,' in whom he could 
confide,* well provided with monevy and with proposak that 
were more likely to. prevail than the money, — "That it be- 
came him to undertake some noble enterprise— to surprise the 
Piraeus, for instance, by falling siiddenlyupon the A&enians, 
who were not provided to receiveliim: for that nothine could 
be so agreeable to the Spartans as to be mastoids of Athens; 
and that the Thebans, now incensed against the Athenians, 
and considering them as traitors, would lend them no manner 
of assistance. ^^ 

Sphodrias suffering himself at last to be persuaded,- marched 
into Attica by nighty and advanced as far as Eleusis.t There 
the hearts of his soldiers began to fail, and findine his desim 
discovered, he returned to Tnespiae, after he h^d thus broumt 
upon the Lacedsmonians a long and dangerous war. For 
upon this the Athenians readily united with liie Thebuis; and 
raving fitted out a large fleet, they sailed round Greece, en- 
gaging and receiving such as were inclined to shake off the 
Spartan yoke. 

Meantime, the Thebans, by themselves, frequently came to 
action with the Lacedaemonians in B<BOtia, not in set battles, 
indeed, but in such as were of considera})Ie service and im- 
provement to them; for their spirits were raised, their bodies 
inured to labour, and, by being used to these rencounters, they 
gained both experience. and coura^. Hence it was, thait An- 
talcidas the Spartan said to Agesilaus, when he returned to 
Bceotia wounded, Tndy you are tvell paid for the trnfruetion you 
have given the T^ebansy and for teaching them the art rfwar agamat 
their tnll. Though,, to speak pit>perly, Agesilaus was not iheir 
instructor, but those prudent generals who made choice of fit 
opportanities to let loose the Thebans, like so many, young 
hounds,) upon th<^ enemy ^ and when they hild tasted of vic- 
tory, satisfied with the ardour they ha:d shown, brought them 

• Tlus k more probable than what Diodonis Sicnhis aayst nameljr, fhat 
Ckombrotiu, without any order fix)m the Ephori^ penuaded Spbodnai to 
ainprise tiie Piraeus. 

f They hoped to have reached the Piraraa in the night, but found, when 
the day appeared, that they were got no fiuther than Eleu^. — Sphodriasi 
perceinn^ that he waa diacovered, in his return, plundered the Athoiian 
territ<mea. Tlie Laeedxmoniana recaUed Sphodnas, and the Ephori pro- 
ceeded against him; but Agesilaus, influenced by his son, who was a ftiend 
of the son of Sphodrias, brought him off. 

4 We know not how the former translator happened to render ^wamuic 
iteimdk hom^ when it ngnifies vMph which by tasting the blood, bepome 
eager after the game. 
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off affain safe. Tha chief honour of this was due to FelopkUtf. • 
For iram the time of his beinz that chosen general, until his 
death, there was not a year that he was out of employment, 
but he was constantiy either captain of the saerea band, or 
governor of Boeotia. And while he was employed, the Lace« 
daemonians were several times defeated by the Thebans, par- 
ticularly at Platsea, and at Thespias, where PhcBbtdas, who 
had surprised the Cddnua^ was killed; and at Tanasra, wliere 
Pelopioas b^t a considerable body> and slew with his own 
hand their general Fanthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate and en* 
courage the victors, did not quite dishearten the vanquished; 
for thev were not pitched batdes, nor reeular engagements, 
but rather advantages gained of the enemy oy well*timed skir- 
mishes, in which uie Thebans so;netimes pursued^ and soiae*- 
times retreated.; 

But the battle of Tegyrae, which was a sort of prelude to 
that of Leuctra, lifted tne character of Pelopidas very high; 
for none, of the other commanders could lay claim to any sluire 
of the honour of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext, to 
cover the shame of tiieir defeat 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus,* which 
had adopted the Spartan interest, and received two companies 
of foot for its defence, and watched for an opportunity to make 
himself master of it Beins infornaed.that the garrison were 
gone upon an expedition to Locris, he hoped, to take the town 
with ease, now it was destitute of soloiera^ and therefore 
hastened thither with the sacred bdndf and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when he was near the town, that other 
troops were coming from Sparta to supply the place of those 
that were marched out, he led his forces back again. by Tegy- 
ras, along the sides of tiie mountains, which was the only way 
he could pass; for all the flat country was overflowed by the 
river Melas. which, from its very source, spreading itseli into 
marshes and navigadile pieces of water, made tbo fower roads 
impracticable. 

A iittie below these marshes stands the temple of Apollo 
Ttgyrwusy whose oracle there has not been long silent It 
flourished most in the Persian wars, while Edierates was 
high-priest Here they report that Apollo was bom; and at 
tho foot of the neighbouring mountain called Delos, the Melas 
returned into its channel. Behind the temple rise two ccyi- 
ous springs, whose waters are admirable for their coolness and 
agreeable"^ taste. The one is called Palm^ and the Other (Hive, 

* Tliis was one of the largest and most conaidenilile towns ia Bototia« and 

still garrisoned by the lAccdacmoniaiis. 
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to this day; so that Latona- seems t6 have been delivered, not 
between two trees, but two fountains of that name. Ptoum« 
too, is iust by, from whence, it is said, a boar suddenly rushed 
out andf frighted her: and the stories of Python and Tityus, 
the scene of which lies here, agree with their opinion who 
say, Apollo wgs born in this place. . The other proofs of this 
matter 1 omit For tradition does not reckon tlus deity among 
tho9e> who were born mortal, and afterwards were changeu 
into deml-gods; of which number were Hercules and Bacchus, 
who by their virtues were raised from a frail and perishable 
being to immortality; but he is one of those eternal deities 
wh0 were never born, if we may give credit to those ancient 
sages that have treated of these high. points.- 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus. towards 
Tegyrae, the Lacedemonians who were returning from Locris, 
met them on the road. As soon as they were perceived to be 
passing the straits, one ran and told Pelopidas, WearefaUtn 
mio tht anony'a bmd»: £nd why not they^ said he, into out*? At 
the same time* he ordered the cavalry to advance from Uie rear 
tO'the front,, that they might be readv for the attack; and the 
in£mtry, who w^re but. three hundred,^ he drew up in a close 
body; nopiog, that^ wherever the^ charged, they would break 
through tne enemy, though superior in numbers* . • 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus says^ tbeir.bat- 
talion consisted of five hundred men, but Calisthenes makes it 
seven hundred, and Polybius and others nine hundred. Their 
jDofonarc&s, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, pushed boldly on 
against tbe.Thebans. The shock began in the quarter where 
the generals' fought in person on both sides, and was very 
violent and furious. The Spartan commandters^ who attacked 
Pelopidas, were among the first, that were slaiii; and all that 
Mrere near them being either killed or put to flight, the whole 
army was so terrified, that they opened a lane for tins Thebans, 
through which thev might have passed safely, mid continued 
their route if they nad plelsed. But Pelopidas. disdaining^ to 
make his escape so, charged those who yet stoodtheir ground, 
and made such havoc among them, that they fled in great con«- 
fusion. The pursuit was not continued very far, for the Tbe- 

*Tliis small body v&s^ however, the verv flower of the Thebtn araoy, 
and was dignified by the namea of the mcndhattaUoa and the band ojf hcdra 
(as mentioned below), being equally famed for tlieir fidelity to tlie Theban 
state, and affection K>r each other. Some fabiilous tlnnga are related of 
them, from which we can only infer, that tliey were a bnure resolute set of 
yoonr men, who had vowed perpetual friendship to each other, and had 
bound themselves, by the strong^ ties, to stand by one another to the last 
drop of their blood; and were therefore the fittest to be employed in such 
private aud dangerous expeditions. . * 

Vol. II. M 8* 
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bans were afraid of tife Orchomenians^ who were near the 
place of battle^ and of the forces just arrived from Lacedse- 
mon. Thej were satisfied with beating them in fair combat, 
and making their retreat through a dispersed *and defeat^ 
armv. 

Havingp therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the spoils 
of the slain^ they returned home not a little elated. For it 
seems that in all their former wars, both with the Grreeks and 
barbarians, the Lacedaemonians had never been beaten, the 
greater numbisr by the. less, nor even by equal numbers in a 
pitched battle. Thus their couraee seemed irresistible; and 
their renown so much intimidated 'uieir adversaries, l^t they 
did not care to hazard an engagement with them on ^ual 
terms. This battle first taught the Greeks, that it is not the 
Eurotas, nor the space between Babyce. and Gnacion, which 
alone produces brave warriors; but wherevec the youth are 
ashamed of what is base, resolute in a good cause, and more 
inclined to avoid disgrace than danger, tnere are the men who 
are terrible to their enemies. 

Gorgidas, as some say, first formed the foered bandf consist 
ing of three hundred select men, who werei. quartered in liie 
CadnUa^ and maintained and exercised at the public expense. 
They were cidled the dty^band/ for citadels in those days were 
called cities. * 



But Gorgidas, bv diaposins those that beloneed to this sa- 
cred band here and there in tne first ranks, and covering the 
front of his infantry with them, gave them but fitlle opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves, or eflBsctuall v to iierve the com- 
mon cause; thus 'divided as they were, ana mixed with other 
troops more in number and of inferior resolution. But when 
their valour appeared with so much lustre at Tegyr®, where 
they fought together, and close to t|ie person of their genud, 
Fetopida^ would never part them atterwards, but kept them in 
a boay, and constantly charged at the head of them in the most 
dftogerous attacks. For, as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do when driven sinde^ not 
because their united force more easily breaks the air, but be- 
cause their spirits are raised higher bv emulation; so he thought 
the courage .of brave men would oe most irresistible when 
they were acting together, and contending with each other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedaemonians bad made peace with the rest 
of the Greeks, and continued the war against the Thebans 
onlv,;and when king Cleombrotus had entered their country 
with ten thousand toot and a thousand horse, they were not 
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only threatened with the common dangers of ^ar, as before^ 
but eyen with total extirpation; which spread the utmost terr 
ror oyer all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, on this otcasion, was de- 
parting for the army, his wife, who followed him to the door, 
oe^ou^t him with tears to take care of himself, he answered, . 
My dtOTj private pertons art to be advised to take care of themeelves, 
butpereons in a,publie cAaraeter to- take tare of otkere. < 

When he came to the army, and found the general officers 
differing ia opinion, he was the first to clpae in \yith.that of 
Epaminondas, who proposed that they should give the enemy 
battle* He was not, indeed, then one of those that command^ 
ed in chief, but he was c&{)tain of the aacrecf bands and th^y had 
that dbnfidence in him which was due to a man who had giyen 
his country such pledges of his regard to liberty* 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the two 
armies in sight at Leuctra,''Pelopidas bad a dream which gaye 
him DO small trouble. In that field lie the bodie» of the daugh«* 
ters of Scedasus, who are called J>uc/nde from the place. 
For a rape haying been committed upon them by some Spar- 
tans whom they had hospitably receiyed into their house, tney 
had killed themsdyes, and were buried there. Upon &is 
their father went to Lacedasmon, and demanded that justice 
should be done upon the persons who had committed so de- 
testable and atrocious a crmie; and, as he could not obtain it, 
he yented bitter imprecations against the Spartans^^and then 
killed himself upon the tomb of his daughters. From that 
time many prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to 
beware oi theyengeance of Leuctra: the true intent of which 
but few understood ; for they were in doubt as to the p\ace that 
was meant^ there being a little maritime town called Leuctrum 
in Laconia, and another of the same name near Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. Besides, that injury was done to the daughters 
of Scedasus long before the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he slept in his tent, thought he saw the^ 
young women weeping at their tombs, and loading the Spar- 
tans with imprecations, while their father ordered him to. sa- 
crifice a red-haired young yirgin to the damsels, if he desired 
to be yictorious in ihe ensuing engagement This order ap- 
pearing to him cruel and unju^ he rose and communicated it 
to the soothsayers and the generals. Som^ were of opinion 
that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, sJleging to the 
purpose the ancient stones of Menoeceus the son of Ureon,* 
and Macaria the daughter of Hercules; and the more modem 

* UenoecbuB devoted himself to death for the benefit of his county; u 
did also Kacaria for the benefit of the Hersclidz. For an account of the 
former, see the PhamsWt and for the latter^ the Herachdm of £u;ripides. 
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instances of Pherecjrde^ the philosopher, who was put to death 
by the Lacedaemonians, and whose skin was preserved by 
tneir kings, pursuant to the direction of some oracle; of Leo- 
nidas, who by order of the oracle too, sacrificed himself, as it 
were, for the sake of Greece; and lastly, of the human victims 
offered by Themistocles to Bacchus Omestes, before the sea- 
fight at Salamis; to all which sacrifices the ensuing success 
gave a sanction. They observed also, that Agesilaus, setting 
sail from the same place that Agamenmon did, and against 
the same enemies, and seeing, moreover, at Aulis, the same 
vision of the goddess,* demandim; his daughter in sacrifice, 
through an ill-timed tenderness foriiis chud, refused it; the 
Gonseauence of which was, that his expeditioil proved %nsuc^ 
cessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion, amied, that so 
barbarous and -unjust an offering could not possibly be accepta- 
ble to any supenor .being; that no J^hom or gianto, but the 
father of gods and men, governed the world; mat it was ab- 
surd to suppose that the gods delighted in human sacrifices; 
and that, if any of them did, they ought to be disrejgarded as 
impotent beings, since such strange and corrupt desires could 
not ei^ist but in weak and vicious minds.. 

While the principal officers were engajced on this subject, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than aU the rest, on a sud- 
den a she-colt quitted the herd, and ran through the camp; 
and when she came to the place where tiney were assemblea, 
she stood stilL The officers, for their part, only admired her 
colour, which was a shining red, the stateliness of ho* form, 
the vigour of her motions, and the sprigbtliness of her neigh- 
ings;. but Theocritus the diviner, understanding the thing tet^ 
tw, cried out to Pelopidas, — ** Here comes me victim, for- 
tunate man that Uiou art! wait for no other virgin, but sacri- 
fice that which heaven hath sent thee.^' They then took the 
colt, and led her to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the 
Usual prayers, and the ceremony of crowning her, they offered 
her up with joy, not forgetting to publish the vision of Pelopi- 
das, and the sacrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle bem^ come, Epaminondas drew up the 
infantry of his left wing m an oblique form, that the ri|^t 

* Xenophon, in the seventh book of his Grecian Histoiy, acquidnts us, 
that Pelopidas, when he went upon an embassy to the kii^ of Penis, re- 
presented to tiun, that the hatred which the lAcedannonians bore the The- 
bans, was owing to their not following Ag^silaus when he went to make 
war upon Persia, and to tlieir hindering mm from sacrificing his daughter 
at Aulis, when Diana demanded her; a compliance with which' demand 
would have ensured his success; such, at least, was the doctrine of the he»* 
dien theology. 
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wing of the Spartans being obliged to divide from the other. 
Greeks, he might fall with all hisTorce upon Cleombrotus, who 
commanded them, and break them with the greater ease. But 
the enemy perceiving his intention, besan to change their 
order of battle, and to extend their right wine,, and wheel 
abouty with a design to surround Epaminondas. In the mean- 
time, Pelopidas came briskly up with his band of three hun- 
dred^ and before Cleombrotus could extend his wing as he de- 
sired, or reduce it to its former disposition, fell upon the Spar- 
tans^ disordered as they were witn the imperfect movement 
And though the Spartans, who were excellent masters in the 
art of war, laboiH^ no point so much as to keep their men. 
from confusion, and from dispersing when their ranks happen- 
ed to be broken';* insomuch that the private men were as able 
as the o£Bicers to knit again, and to make a united effort, wher- 
ever ai|y occauon of danger required; yet Epaminondas then 
attacking their right wing only, without stopping to contend 
with, the other troops, and Pelopidas. rushing upon them with 
incredible speed ana' bravery, broke their resolution, and 
baffled their art The consequence was, such a route and 
slaughter as had been never known before, t For this reason 
Pelopidas, who had no share in the chief cbinmand, but was 
only captain of a small band^ gained as much honour by this 
day^s great success, as Epaminondas, who was governor of 
Boeotia, and commander of the whole army. >» 

But soon after they were appointed ioint-govemors of Boeo- 
tia, and entered Peloponnesus togetner^ wnere thev caused 
several cities to revolt from the LacedaBmonians, and brouight 
over to the Theban interest Elis, Argos, all Arc^ia, and 
great part of Laconia itself. It was now Uie winter solstice, 
and the latter end of the last month in the year, so that they 
could hold their office but a few days longer; for new go- 
vernors were to. succeed on the first day of the next months 

f Ine Theban vtmy consisted, at most, but of six thousand meQ« vhereas 
that of the enemy was, at least, thrice ^t number, Kckonmg tiie allies. 
But Epfininondas trusted most in his cavafay, wherein he had much the 
advantage, both in their qoalily and good management; the teaX he en- 
dearowed to supply by the disposition of his men, who were drawn' up 
Sit¥ deep, whereas the Spartans were but twelve. When the Thebaos 
had gained the victory, ana killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans reiiewed the 
fight, to recover the king's body; and in this the Theban generaTwisety 
chose to gratify them rather than to hazard the success of a second onset. 
The allies of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, because they came to 
it with aa expectation to conquer wjtliout iigliting; as for tlic Tliebans, 
they bad no allies at this time. This battle w^s fought hi the year before 
Christ 371. — Diodi Sic 1. xv.; Xenoph, HcUan. I. vi. 
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ftnd the old ones to deliver up their charge under pain of 
death. 

The rest of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and disliking 
a winter campai^, were for niarching home without loss of 
time; but Peiopidas joining with Epaminondas to oppose it, 
encouraged his fellow-citizens, and led them against Sparta. 
Having passed the Eurotas, they took many of the Lacedae- 
monian towns, and ravaged all the country to the very sea, 
with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which the The- 
bans did not make the twelfth part ^But the character of 
those two great men, without any public order or decree, 
made all the allies follow, with silent approbation, wherever 
tiiey led: for the first and supreme law, that of nature, seems 
to direct those that have need of protection, to take him for 
their chief who is most able to protect them; and as passen- 
gers, though in fine weather, or in port, they may behave 
insolently, and brave the pilots, yetas soon as a storm arises, 
and danger appears, fix their eves on them, and rely wholly 
on their skill; so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians, 
in the bent of their councils, were against the Thebans, and 
contended with them for superiority of command; but when 
the time of action came, and danger pressed hard, they fol- 
lowed the Theban generals of their own accord, and submitted 
to their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had settled in Messenia, and call- 
ed home its ancient inhabitants; they likewise re-peopled 
Ithome; and in their return through Cenchreae, they oefeated 
the Athenians,* who had attackea them in the straits, with a 
design to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, sJl the other Greeks were charm- 
ed with their valour, and admired their good fortune; but the 
envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew up toeethes with 
their glory, prepared for them a very unkind ana unsuitable 
reception; for, at their return, they were both capitaUy tried 
for not delivering up their charge, according to law, in the 
first month, which they called Soucation^ but holding it four 
months longer; during which time they performed those great 
actions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Peiopidas was tried first, and therefore was in most danger; 
however they Were both acquitted. Epaminondas bore the 
accusations and attempts of malignity with great patienoe; for 
he considered it as no small instance of fortitude, and mag- 

* This happened to the Athenians through the enor of tiieir ipenenl 
Iphicnte% who^ though otherwise an able roan, foigot the pass of Cenchies, 
while he placed his troops in posts less conunodious. 
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Danimity not to resent tbe injuries done by his fellow-citizens; 
but PelopidaSy who was naturally of a warmer temper, and 
excited by his friends to revenge himself, laid bold on thi8 
occasion: — 

Meneclidas the orator was one of those who met upon the 
great enterprise in Charon's house. This man, finding him- 
self not held in the same honour with the rest of the deliv- 
erers of their country, and being a good speaker, though of 
bad principles, and a malevolent disposition, indulged his 
natural turn in accusing and calumniating his superiors; and 
this be continued to oo with respect to Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, even after judgment was passed in their favour. 
He prevailed so fat as to deprive Epaminondas of the govern* 
ment of Bo&otia, and managed a party against him a^long time 
with success; but his insinuations against Pelopidas were not 
listened to by the neople, and therefore he endeavoured to 
embroil him with. Charon. * It is the common consolation of 
envy, when a man can not maintain the higher ground him* 
aelf^ to represent those he is excelled by as inferior to some 
others. Hence it w^ that Meneclidas was ever extolling the 
actions of Charon to the people, and lavishing encomiums 
upon his expeditions and victories. • Above all, ne magnified 
his success m a battle fought by the cavalry under his com> 
mand at.Plataea, a little before the battle of Leuctra, and en- 
deavoured to perpetuate the memory of it by some public 
monument 

The occasion he took was this: Androcides of Cyzicum had 
agreed with the Thebans for a picture of some other battle; 
which piece he worked at in the city of Thebes; but upon Uie 
revolt, and the war that ensued, he was obliged to quit that 
city, and leave the painting, which was almost finished, with 
the Thebans. Meneclidas endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple td^ hang up this piece in one of their temples, with an in- 
scription, signifying that it was one of Charoa's battles, in 
order to cast a shade upon the glory of Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas. Certainly the proposal was vain and absurd, to pre- 
fer one single. engagement^* in which there fell only Geran- 
das, a Spartan of no note, with forty others, to so many and 
such important victories. Pelopidas, therefore, opposea this 
motion, insisting that, it was contrary to the^ laws and usages 
of the Thebans to ascribe the honour of a victory to any one 
man in particular, and ^at their country ought to have the 
glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in his praises 
of him through his whole harangue, but he showed that Me- 

• Xenophon speaks sligfhtly of Charon. He 8ays;-r« The exiles went to 
Uie house of one Charon." 
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neclidas was an envious and malicious man; and he often asked 
the Thebans if they had never before done any thine that was 
great and excellent Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon 
Meneclidas; and, as he was. not able to pay it, he endeavoured 
afterwards to disturb and overturn the government Such 
particulars as these, though small, serve to give an insight 
mto the lives and characters of men. 

At that time Alexander,* the tyrant of Pherae, making open 
war against several cities of Thessaly, and entertaining a se- 
cret design to bring the whole country into subjection, the 
Thessalians sent anibassadors to Thebes, to beg the favour of 
a general and some troops. Pelopidas seeing Epaminondas 
engaged in settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered him- 
self to command in Thessaly; for he was unwilling that his 
military talents and skill should lie useless, and well satisfied 
withal, that wherever Epaminondas was, there was no need 
of any other general. lie therefore marched with his forces 
into Thessaly, where he soon recovered Larissa; and, as 
Alexander came and made submission, he endeavoured to 
soften and humanize him, and, instead of a tyrant, to render 
him a just and good prince; but finding him incorrigible and 
brutal, and receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his un- 
bridled lust, and insatiable avarice, he thought it necessary to 
treat him with some severity; upon which he made his escape 
with the guards. 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the tyrant, atid 
left them in a good understanding among themselves, he ad- 
vanced into Macedonia, t Ptolemy had commenced hostilities 
against Alexander, king Jot that country, and they both had 
sent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their differences, and 
an assistant to him who should appear to be injured. Accord- 
ingly, he went and decided their disputes, recalled such of 
the Macedonians as had been banished, and taking Philip, the 
king's brother, and thirty young men of the best families^ as 
hosti^es, he brought them to Thebes, that* he might show the 
Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth was risen 
by the reputation of its arms, and the confidence that was 
placed in its justice and probity. { 

* He had lately poisoned his ancle Polvphroi^ and set himself up tynunt 
in his stesd. Polvphron, indeed, had IdUed Jiis own brother Polydove, the 
fitther of Alexander. All these, with Jason, who was of the same fiunily, 
were usurpers in Thessaly, whidi before was a free state. 

"^ Amyntus 11. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Peidiccas^ and 
Philip, and one natural son, whose name was Plolemy. This last made 
war against Alexander, slew him treacherously, and reigned three yean. 

* About this time the cause of liberty was in a great measure deserted 
by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the only commonwealth 
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At H&O'MHiii'tidMBfVlS^MWdr^'fMh eommotions in' Mace- 
doaift} for PtdOiAv hfitd< kitikl' tiler Mnr and' assumed the sove- 
Mgilty: ffrtopiditti ^ho» Wa*- callfcd in by the friends* of 
the deootfsod, WittTdesivoii^ td'undettalce the cause; but hav- 
hfctf no jifetioptf 0# hi# own; he A^trtSIy ndsed some mercenaries, 
ttU marohecMwith' thctoi immediately against Ptolemy. Upon 
flkcir approaeh, Ptolenty bribed tHe^mereoiaries, and brought 
fiem^o>7er«o Mcrsidb^.yel^ di^itding'tfie very ns^e and repu* 
tatioD of Pelopidas, he went tbpay his respects to Him as nis 
soj^or; ondeai^ured to- pacify him with entreaties, and 
sokmnlviinimiseid: fb lieej) the iLingdomfbr the brothers of 
the deacT Mnp,-9tntf to- regard the enemies and friends of the 
Thebffiis as' his oWn:. For the performance of th^ condi- 
tions, he delivered to him his son Philoxenus, and fifW; of his 
eompimions^ as* Hostliges. ^ese Pelopidas sent to Thebes; 
but Wngc incased* at the treachery or tho mel^cenaries, and 
havingintelligence that they had lodged the best part of their 
efTects, together with their wives and children^ in Phitrsalus, 
he tiiought by talcing these he might sufficiently revenge the 
afiront Heteupoir fie- assembled some*Thessalian troops, and 
marched against tite town. He was no sooner arriVea, than 
Alexander tiie tyrant apoeaared before it witii his army. Pe- 
lopidas, concIudmg[ that ne was come io make apology for his 
condnet^ went to him with Ismenias. Not that he was igno* 
rant what an abandoned and sanguinary man he had to^deal 
with^ but he imagined that the dignity of Thebes and his own 
duKiacter would protect him from violence. The tyrant, how- 

that letuned tny remains of patttotism and concern for the injurtd and 
QipPKCaapn 
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ever, wbio be inw tliein alone and unaimed. immedia|el]r%tt2^ 

ed their* persons, and possessed himself of Pharsalus. This 
struck all his subjects with terror and astonishment; for tbej 
wera persuaded that, after such a flagrant aet of injustice, he 
would spare nobody, but behave on all occasions, and to all 
persons, like a man that had desperately thrown off all regiurd 
to his own life and safe^. 

When the Thebans were informed of this outra^ they 
viere filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army 
to march directly into Thessalv; but Epaminondas then hap- 
pening; to lie under their displeasure,* they appointed other 
generals. 

^s for Felopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherse, where at 
^first he did not deny any one access to him, imagining that he 
was greatly humbled by his misfortune; but Felopidas, seeing 
the rheneans overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be com- 
forted, because now vengeance was ready to fall upon th^ ty- 
rant; and sent to tell him, — ^^^That he acted very absurdly .in 
daily torturing and putting to death so many of his innocent 
subjects, and in the meantime sparing Mm, who, he mieht 
know, was determined to punish him when onee out of his 
hands." The tyrant, surprised at his magnanimity and un- 
concern, made answer, — << Why is Felopidas in such haste to 
die?" Which being reported to Felopidas, he replied, — " It 
is, that thou, being more hated by the gods than ever, mayest 
the sooner come to a miserable end." 

From that time Alexander allowed access to none but his 
keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jason, who was 
wife to the tyrant, having an account from those keepers of 
his noble and intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see him, and 
to have some discourse with him. When she came into the 
prison, she could not presently distinguish the majestic turn 
of his person amidst such an appearance of distress; yet sup- 
posing, from the disorder of his haii:, and the liieanness of his 
attire and provisions, thlit he was treated unworthily, she 
wept Felopidas, who knew not his visitor, was ipucn sur- 
prised; but when he understood her ouality, addressed her by 
her father's name, with whom he had been intimately ac- 
quainted. And upon her saying, — "I pity your wife," he 
replied, — "And I pity you, who, wearing no fetters, can 
endure Alexander." This affected her nearly, for she hated 

* They were displeased at him, because, in a kte battle fought with the 
Lacedaemonians near Corinth, he did not, as they thought, pursue bis ad* 
Tantage to the utmost; and put more of the enemy to the sword. Here-' 
upon they Amoved him from the government of Baotia, and sent htm along 
with their forces as a private person. Such acts of ingimtitade towarda 
great and excellent men are common in popular governments.- 
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the cradty and insolence of the tyrant, who to his other de- 
baucheries added that of abusing her< youngest brother. In 
consequence of this, and by frequept interviews with Pe- 
lopidas, to whom she communicated her sufferines, she con- 
ceived a itill stronger resentment and aversion tor her hus- 
band. ' 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly without 
doing any thing, and, either through their incapacity or ill 
fortune, returned with disgrace, the city of Thebes fined each 
of them ten thousand drachmas, and ^ve Epaminondas the 
command of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

-The reputation of tiie new general ^ve the Thessalians 
fresh spirits, and occasioned such great insurrections among 
them^ that the tyrant's affairs seemed to he in a very des- 
*perate condition; so great was the terror that fell upon his 
officers and friends, so fdrward were his subjects to revolt, 
and so universal was the joy at the prospect of seeing him 
punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of Felopidas 
to his own fame; and ftaring, if he carried matters to an ex- 
tremity at first, tiiat the tyrant might grow desperate, and de- 
stroy nis prisoner, he protracted, the war. By fetching a 
compass, as if to finish his preparations, he kept Alexander 
in suspense, and managed him so as neither to moderate his 
violence and pride, ^ nor yet to increase his fierceness and 
cruelty. For he knew his savage disposition, and the little 
regard he paid to reason or justice, that he buried some per- 
^ns alive, and dressed others in the skin9 of bears and wild 
*boars, and then, by way gf diversion, baited them with dogs, 
» or despatched them with darts; that having summoned tne 
people of Melibcea and Scotusa, towns in friendship and alli- 
ance with him, to meet him in full assembly, lie surrounded 
^em with guards, and with all the wantonness of cruelty put 
them to the sword; and that he consecrated the spear with 
which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god^ and gave it 
the name of Th/ehon. Yet upon seeing a tragedian act the 
Troades of Euripides, }fe went hastily out of the theatre, and 
at the same time sent a message to the actor, — '<not to be 
discouraged, but to exert all his skill in his part; for it was 
not out of any dislike tnat he went out, but he was ashamed 

^if^irmi. If the tfnuA had restnined his excesses, his aubjecta might hare 
Tetwned to him; and if his fVuy had been mare provoked, he might have 
U]l«d Felopidas. 
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thil Ut eUiflans flbodd we Urn, wka Mm* pitiad thoM 1» 
to dettbt weep tt the suffiBiiAgBof Hecaba end Andramache*" 
Thii exeenble tjmnt wee terrified at the Tarjr neme end 
chared oi Epamiaondaay 

And dropped the cmven wiQg. 

He sent an embassy in all htote to oiBer satisfaction; but that 
general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into alliance 
with the Thebansf he only granted him a truce of thirty days; 
and haying recovered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of bis hands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this, tne Thebans having discovered that the La- 
oedaemonians and Atheniaps had senfambassadors to the king 
of Persisi to draw him into league with them, sent Pelopidas . 
on their part: whose established reputation amply justified 
tiieir choice; for he had no sooner entered the kmg^ domi- 
nions than he was universally known and honoured: the fame 
of his battles with the Lacediemonians had spread itself 
through Asia; and, after his victory at^Leuctnu the report of 
new successes continuaUv following, had extended bis renowa 
to the most distant provinces. Solbat when he arrived at the 
king's court, and appeared before the nobles and great officers 
that waited there, ne was the object of universal admiration. 
^* This,'' said they, ** is the man who deprived the Laced»- 
monians of the empire both of sea and land, and confined 
Sparta within the bounds of 'niygetus and Eurotas; that Sparta» 
which a little before, under tne conduct of AgesUaus, made 
war against the gr^t king, and shook the realms of Susa, and* 
Eebatana. " On the same account, Artoxorxea, rejoiced to see 
. Pelopidas, and loaded him with honours. But when he heard 
him converse in terms that were stronger than those of. the 
Athenians, and plainer than those of the Spartans^ he admired 
him sUll more; and, as kings seldom conceal their inclinations^ 
he made no secret of his aUachment to him, but let the othor 
ambassadors see the distinction in which be held him. It is 
Mie, that of all tiie Greeks, be seemed to have dene Antald- 
das the Spartan the greatest honour.* when he took the gar- 
land whicn he wore at table from his ne#l, dipt it in ji^ume^ 
and sent it him. But thoueh he did not treat Pelopidas wi£ 
that familiarity, yet he made him theticbest Mid most magni* 
ficent presents, and fully granted his demands, which were. — 
^* 'Hiat all the Greeks should be free and independent; Uiat 
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who my that Ut name wat Euthiclea. He likewiae jkelli u* 
was the penon whom the king eiteemed next to Pelopidas. 
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MmmamAoM be re-peopled; aAd HmkI tiie Thebnu ihcMiId 
be reekaMd the kinir's hereditery friends." 

With'tbii utfirer lie rettiraed,. but without accepting any 
eff the king^i pitesenta^ except aeme tofcem eC his moor rad 
ragard; a drenaMtance that refleeled ne small dishonour upon 
the ether aaobaasaden. The Atbetriane condemned and ene- 
cated Timagoni^ and joatly toe, if it wae tm aceoont of the 
manjjpreaents he received. For he accepted not only gcriU 
and sifirer^ bii|; a meentficent bed, and servants Uk nake it^ as 
if that wafli aai art which the Chreeks were not akSled ha. He 
reorived also firarscore eows^ and herdsnea to tidce care of 
thtni^ as if he wanted their milk for his heakhs and;, at hsti 
he suflercd Umoelf txy be carried in a Utter as Ar aa the ses^ 
eoest at the Vm^n ex^se, who paid four talents for hde con* 
veyance: but his receiving of presents does net seem to have 
been flie principal tihkig that incensed the Athenian& For 
when ]^icfaAes the armeur-bearer,. acknowledged in full as^ 
annUy uat he had received the king^s preeei&y md talked 
ef proposing a decree, that, instead- ot clioossng nine ereibnr 
every yeas^ nine of ihe poprestbitizans shouM h^ sent ambaa* 
aadbna to the king, thai by his gifts they mi|^bt be nosed to 
aflhienee, the peopk only lauf^ed at the motion. What ex^ 
asperated the AflSenians most was, that the Thebans had db- 
tauMd of the king all t&ey aAed; they did net consider how 
much the ehaffacter of Pelonidae outweighed the address of 
theie eeatess^ witba man who ever paid pivticahr attentioB 
to military excdlence. 

This embassy procured Pcloptdas great apphuaef aawdl on 
aacemmt of die re-peo«ling of Messene^ as te Ae restoring of 
fibcarty to the rest of Greroe. 

Alexander the Pheraean wae now returned to his natural 
fisp<»ttlen'; he bad destroyed sevend cities of Thessaly, and 
put nrriaons into the towns of the Pbthiotas, the Achaeansy 
ani uie Magnesians. As. soon as these oppressed people had 
karat that Pel^idas was returned, they sent their ctepullea 
to» Thehesy t» be« the favour of some fisrces^ and that he might 
be dmr nieraL The Thebena willingly granted tfieir re* 
i|aB8<^ and an anny was soon got raady; but aa the ceneral 
was oil. the poiftt of marebina^ die sun began to be eclipsed, 
end the eily was eotered wim^darkness in the day-tSme* 

Falopidas^ seeing the people in great consternation at tiiie 
jriMnmneneni, dM not think proper to force the army to movey 
while ender such, terror ana dismay, nor to risk Hdb Kvea of 
seven thoosend of hi» feltow-citizens. btatead of that, hm 
weoihixaerif faito* Thessaly, and takmc wMi him only ttn& 
hundred horse, consisting of Theban volunteers and strangers, 
he set out, contrary to Uie warnings of the soothsayers and 

9* 
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inclinations of the people; for they considered the eclipse as 
a sign from heaven, the object of which must be spm^ illus* 
trious personage. But, besides that Pelopidas was the more 
exasperated against Alexander by reason of the ill treatment 
he had received, he hoped, from the conversation he had with 
Thebe, to find die tyrant's family embroiled and in great dis- 
order. The greatest incitement, however, was the honour of 
the tiling. He had a generous ambition to show the Greeks, 
at a time when the Lacedaemonians were sending generals and 
other o£Bicers to Dionysius fhe tyrant of Sicily, and the Athe- 
nians were pensioners to Alexander, as their benefactor, to 
whom they nad erected a statue of brass, that the Thebans 
were the only people who took the field in behalf of the op- 
pressed, and endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and -un- 
lust government 

\^en he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled his forces, 
and tifien marched directly against Alexander; who, knowing 
that Pelopidas h&d but tew Thebans about him, and that he 
himself had double his number of Thessalian infantry, went 
to meet him as far as the temple pf Thetis. When he was 
informed, that the tyrant was advancing towards him with a 
oreat army, So much the beiiery said he, jSr toe shall beat so mantf 
the more, 

• Near the place called Cynoscephalae, there are two steep 
hills opposite each other, m the middle of the plain. Botn 
sides endeavoured to gel possession of these hills with their 
infantry. In the meantime, Pelopidas, with his cavalry, 
which was numerous and excellent, charged the enemy ^s 
horse, and put them to the rout But while he was pursuing 
them over the plain, Alexander had gained the hills, having 
got before the Thessalian foot, which he attacked as they 
were trying to force those strong heights, killing the fore- 
most, and wounding many of those that followed, so that they 
toiled without effecting anv thing. Pelopidas seeing this, 
called back his cavalry, ana ordered them to fall upon such 
of the enemy as still kept their ground on the ^lain; and tak- 
ing his bucluer in his hand, he ran to join those that were en- 
csiged on the hills. He soon made his wav to the front; and 
by his presence inspired his soldiers with s;uch vigour and 
akcrity, that the enemy thought they had' quite difierent men 
to deal with. " They stood two or three charges; but when 
they found that the foot still pressed forward, and saw the 
horse return from the pursuit, tney gave ground, and retreat- 
ed, but slowly, and step by step;* Pelopidas uien taking a 
view, from an eminence, of the enemy's whole army, which 
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did not yet take to ffig^t^ but was full of confusion and disor- 
der, stopped awhile to look round for Alexander. When he 
perceiyea him on the right, encouraging and raUying the 
mercenaries, he was no longer master of himself; but sacrific- 
ing both his safety and his duty as a general to his passion, he 
sprung forward a great way before his troops, loudly calling 
for and challen^ng the t3nrant, who did'not dare to meet hiip, 
or to wait for him, but fell back and hid himself in the midst 
of his guards. The foremost ranks of the mercenaries, who 
came hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a number 
of them slain; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his 
armour with their iatelins. The Thessalians, extremely 
anxious for him, ran down the hill to his assistance; but when 
they came to the place, they found him dead upon the ground: 
Sotn horse and foot then falliii^ upon the enemy's main body, 
entirely routed the;^, and killed aboye three thousand. Tne 
pursuit continued a long way, and the fields were coyei^ 
with tha carcasses of the slain. 

*t .Such of the Thebans as were pnsMsul, were greatly afflicted 
at the death of Pdopidas, calling him their faiher^ their saviour^ 
and instructor m every thing that teas great and honourabU. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; since the Thessalians and allies, 
after exceeding, by their public acts in his fayour, the greatest 
honours that are usually paid to human yirtue, testified the^r 
regaurd for him still more sensibly by the deepest sorrow: for 
it is said, that those who were in the action, neither put off 
their armour, nor unbridled their horses, nor bound up their 
wounds, after Hiey heard that he was dead; but. notwith- 
standing their heat and fatigue, rej>aired to the body, as if it 
still had life and sense, pilea round it the spoils of the enemy, 
and eut off their hortes' manes and their own hair.* Many 
of them when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a 
&re, nor took any refreshment; but ^ melancholy silence 
reiened throughout the camp, as if. instead of gaining so great 
and glorious a yictory, they had been worsted and ens&yed 
by the tyrant 

When the news was carried to the towns, the magistrates, 
ymmg men, children, and priests, came out to meet the body, 
with trophies, crowns, and golden armour; and when the 
time of nis interment was come, some of the Thessalians, 
who were yenerable for their age, went and be^ed of* the 
Thebans that they might haye the honour of burying him. 
One of them exprened himself in these terms: — "What we 
request of you, our good allies, will be an honour and con- 
solation to us under mis great misfortune. It is not the liy- 

A customary token of mourning among the ancienti. 
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f^iraaiiiaeTla «1( tov (for aaolher general, i^vlien «pa ihim luA 
•aaaloaad 4e my relopidas. '^ 

71» 99if oaos #nnled Ijbeir sequaaL AmI^ amalj, iliem 
nenwmm a«Kure aaagnificent finendy at'leaat inJfce omoioa 
Af iboaa'ifliD 4e fiot plaae «a«nificenee to miy, cqmL and 
Bwylcu « ChittatuaAid. vhoJ^ ia a49iMtiflnS|ioii lU 
^;^oeQJlCf i)Mnpg^»ii0;*iratt^ paepadj apedidiigy mm nothing 
tet theipoHipQas xataaftradie.Qf tJuft lUoodgr tragadyi iiis ty* 
idkaia«dar the Aoaat, Aoo, «poa the idaA af tie- 



phestion, not onlj had the manaa cf ^the h awe s nod mulea 
ahMPttt bvi tmrnm the laMtanRoKi ef Ab walls to be li&en 
Awn^tthttt ithe^TOTjiskica tOMbi aaem io sworn^ hy losing 
^beir Qana m a rts , end lutringthe appearanae ef being diorn 
wdidiaakvadiiiUhgiief.^ I%eae4Un«a>b^ of 

irihtouy «rden, jaxaoiited thaeugh MaessitY, and attended 
bolfc w^ ja»T7«f thoae tor whom lhegr.afie Mte, and liabBd 
of tb«aB fldio Aonmand 4iiei% ana notfroab of iealeeni and 



aespea^ biitiof haibaxic fiomp, of laxnry^ atid vaaitor, in thoee 
IP^ho Isff^iah 4heir mr^aam to aach vain aad doapieflUe p«r. 
p as oa Biit^t a man, ^vke waa oeif one of titt aulueats of 
a mmSbfiCfi ^^g >a ^ atraaga oonntrf, neither bis wnh^ 
cbiMnaa, aor tinaawMij preseat, wilbeiit the requaat er coni«- 
BUind.of anjr lOne, ahonlo be attended hataM, oooduofted to Hie 
gram, aad CBOwned by ao many a&tiea and tribes, aii^ josdy 
pass sfer an iaatanee o( the moat nerfect happineaa. For the 



obaeriutian of 4ikop is not tjrae, ttet il^ 
it$4ime.qffifm^mUift m d^ e^ntraryy U i» thm mail «ny, ainfle 
U Meant to good men the gbry of their virttunu aeHmmy midpuU 
tkm^lmmihtfgnim ^fetfium. The oomidinient, therefore, 
of Ihe fl^artan vaa mndi mare rational, a4ea embrMiag 



Bi^ama, after he and his seas and {grandsons had dlaoaqoei^ 
^ aad keen caaoFnad at the Olympie games, he said, IHit^ eUe^ 
aaar, DiaMM»>^ ^^^ ^''^ mthes, fid.X And yet, I think, 
if a ana* B^eaUTput aN the yiataries in the Oiympian and Py- 
thian gaaaeatogBtfaar, he would not palead tp ooaspare them 
wMi angr oaa «f the enterpriaea of Pelopidas, which were 
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/,»«p4dl«N0MMfiil;«o4lMit after be bad flouriahed tke 
l^eslefltgMVtAf hiaJifeio hmnrnxmaiv^aowokytki had been 
appcwm th« tUrtaevth Ime g».Tea»ar of Bmtis^ he died in 
a naaH^ipbilU "^ Msae^iieaee of which was the deatruetion 
orihe ifmai,smitimm9£mDf;e(it3 Uieitiesfte Thesaalj. 

IBm ckathyMitfgKra the dhea ffiMt ef&eeniy ao it broughl 
(hem atUl gn^er adFaHiagea. For 4he TlifJbana were no 
Mmmr mbimeA^ it, Hiaa fvempted ky a deaire of revenge, 
they aeot upon that buainesa seven thousand foot aipd aeven 
hundred horse, under the conunand of Malcites and Dio- 

g'ton. These finding Alexander weak(»ied with his kte de- 
at, and reduced to great difficulties, compelled him to .re- 
store the cities he had taken from the Thessalians, to with- 
draw hia garriaona from the territories of the Magnesians, 
the PhdiiotaB, and Achaeans, and to engage bv oath to submit 
to the Thebana, and to keep his forces in readiness to execute 
their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punishment which the 
coda inflicted upon bun soon after fovhis treatment of Pelopi- 
oaa. He, aa we have already mentioned, first taught Thebe, 
the tyrant'a wffe, not to dread the exterior pomp and splen- 
dour of his paHcQ, though she lived in the midst of guards, 
conaiatin^ cdf exitea from other countries. She, therefore, 
fiearins his fidadiood, and hating his crudty, agreed with her 
throe nrothera, Tisiphonus4 ^ythottus^ and L]^cophron, to 
take him off; and they put their design m execution after this 
manner: — ^The whole palace was fullof guards, who watched 
all the ni^t, except the t^grant's bedrchamber, which was an 
upp«r room, and the door of the apartment was euarded by a 
doc, who waa chained there, ana who would ny at every 
body except his master and mistress, and one slave that fed 
him. When the time fixed fqr the attempt was come, Thebe 
oMicealed her brothers, before it waa dark, in a room hard 
bv. She went in alone, as usual, to Alexander, who was 
already asleep, but presently came out again^ and ordered the 
alave to take ^way. the dog, because her husband chose to 
aleep withont being disturfed; and that the stairs might not 
creak aa the young meti came iip, she covered them with 
wooL She then fetched up her brothers, and leaving them 
at the door with poniards in their hands, went into the cham- 
ber, and taking away the tyrant's sword, which hung at the 
head of his bra, abowed it them as a proof* that he waa fast 
asleep. The young men new being struck with terror, and 
not oaring to advance, she reproached them with cowardice, 
and swore in her rage that she would awake Alexander, and 
tell him the whole. *Shame and fear having brought them to 
themselves, she led them in and placed them about the bed. 

Vol. II. O 
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herself hoMiiur tbe light One of th^n caught hiift by the 
feet, and anoSier by the hair of his head, while the third 
stabbed him with his poniard. Saeh a death was, perhaps, 
too roeedy for so abominable a monster; but if it be consider- 
ed that he was the first tyrant who was assassinated by his 
own wife, and that lys dead body was exposed to all kinds of 
indignities, and spumed and trodden under foot, by his sub- 
jects, his punishment will appear to hare been proportioned 
to his crimes. « 



THE 



MF£ OF MARCELLUS. 



Marcus CLAtDiiTs, who was five times consul, was the son 
of Marciis; and, according to Posidonius, the first of his family 
that bore the surname of Marcellus, that is Martial, He had, 
indeed, a. great deal, of military experience; his make was 
strong, his arm almost irresistible, and he was naturally in- 
clinea to war. But though impetuous and lofty in the combat, 
on other .occasions he was modest and humane. • He was so 
Car a lover of the Grecian learning and eloauence, as to honour 
and admire those that excelled in them, mough his employ* 
ments prevented his making that progress in them which ne 
desired. For if heaven ever deigned that any men, 

•^— in war's rude lists should combat, 
;/ From youA to age,-T— 

as Homer expresses it, certainly it was the principal Romafis 
of those Umes. In theiv youth they had to contend with the 
Carthaeinians for the island of Sicily, in their middle aee 
with tSe Gauls for Italy itself, and in their old .age again 
with the Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus, even in age, 
they had not the common relaxation and repose, but were 
called forth by their birth and their merit to accept of military 
commands. 

As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting in which 
he was. not admirably well skilled; but in sinele combat he 
excelled himself. He, therefore, never refusea a challenge, 
or failed of killing the challeneer. In Sicily, seeing his bro- 
ther Otacillus in great danger, he covered him with his shield; 
slew those that attacked nim, and saved his life. For these 
things he'received from the generals crowns and other mili- 
tary nonours, while but a youth; and his reputation increas- 
ing every day, the people appointed him to the office of cumk 
wdSlej and the priests tx) that of augur. This is a kind of sacer- 
dotal function to which the law assigns the care of that divina? 
tion which is taken from the flight of birds. 
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Afier the Am Carthaginian war/ wbieh had lasted twenty- 
two years. Rome was soon engaged in a new war with tne 
CUuls. The Insubrians^ a Celtic nation, who inhabit tiiat part 
of Italy whieh lies at the foot of the Alps, though yery power- 
fill in themaelyes, called in the assistance of the Gesatae, a 
people of Ofpuly who fight for pay on such occasions. It was 
a wonderful and fortunate thing for the Romad people, that 
the Gallic war dM not hveak cait ai the saaoe time with the 
Punic, and that the Gauls, obseryinr an exact neutrality all 
that tim& as if they had waited to tale vp the conaueror ^ did 
not attaci the Romans till they were yictorious, and at leianre 
to reeeite tbem* Ho weyer,. this war was not a little alarming 
lo the Bmnans, as well on account of the yicinity of the Gauls, 
as their character of ofd as warriors. They were, indeed, the 
enemy whom tii^ dreaded most; for they had made them- 
selyes masten of Rome; and from that time it had been pro- 
vided by kw, that the priests, should be exempted from oear- 
inrarms, except it were to defend the city against the Gaulsw 

The vast pr^Mtntions they made were &iher woab of their 
fears (for It is said that so many tfiousands of Romans were 
never seen in arms either before or since;) and so were the 
new and ex tra ordi nary saerifioes which they offered. On 
otih&e pccasionsy they bsd not adnptad the rites of barbarous 
and sayage nations, but their reUgious costans had been agree- 
able to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the Chreeks: yet, 
•n tho appaaraMO of Urn war, ttier were fereed to eoinply 
with tertam orwskft found i» the books e€ the Sibyls; and 
thersnpasi they buried two Graeks^t a man and a weman^ and 
likewise. tw^Oanlsy one of eaebsex, aliyeinlhe beast-mar- 
ket; athing tfaatgaye liae ti> eertain priyalaand my«Cerioi» 

* Plotndi kft fitde adstaken here in hit chronologv. The first Punic 
wiur hated twenty-four yea(% Ibr it begin in the year of Rome fijur hundred 
•ad eighty-ainc, tmd peeoa wm aiadc with the Geyllieginiuis in ^e year 
fife hindred ani twelre. Tho Qaik coaHHuedfuat alllhaatkae^ a»l 
didnotbeftfitoitiitillliNvytaMi^Ur. Then they adwnead to AaiainnBl 
but the* Boil inutinying^aipiiiiat their leaden^ alew the hinga Atea aad 
Gabteat after which USe Gaula fell mpon each other, and wunbeva were 
dahit ttey that aurvived retained home. Five yean after thi% the Gaiila 

^€0 piepaiefbr a. newwar, on acoooalof tM diviaioB which Ilaminhia 
udacf OieUadiiathft PlBene^ taken fton *e SaMonea of Gallia 
CiaalpJM^ TlNae piepamlioaawcne aaa^te ana loif tineiflndritwia 
e\At yean tSkfX that oariaiaabefaa the was hegaa in aamaat nwdtr their 
chieft CongdRanua and Aiieraeatea» when h. JSpuIiaa Pi^uaand C. Atiiua 
negahia were conaula, in the five hundred aiid twed^-eighth year of 
ttmc, and Ike «yid year ef Att one handred and lUriy-eighth Olro^la^ 

t They eflered the same aacrifice at the beginnmg of the aecond Panic 
war.— Lm 1. xzii. 5. 7. 



litM^ whkh 0till MBtinilfl to U {mforawd in the tnimth of 
November. 

lotiie be|;uuuiigof thewar, tbeRomttwsomeiiliictfc&iii^ 
greet adyanuigefly and sometiiiies were no kn ngnetty Sweat- 
ed; but there was no deeiaire eetion till the eonaulate of Fla- 
mioius and Furioa, who kd a venr powerfbl inny i^i^amat the 
Inaubriana. Then we are told^ the riyer whieh run! ttirough 
tha Picene waa seen flowing with bloody and that tht«e moons 
appeared OTer the ci^ of AriHiinum.^-»>But the priests, who 
were to observe the flight of birds at the time of choosing 
consuls, affirmed that the eleetion was £Mdty and itiaiispiaioQs. 
The smate, therefore^ immediately sent letters to the eamp, 
to reoall the conaids, iniristing that they riioold retam witn- 
out loss of time, wad resign their office, and ibrbidding them 
to act at all againat the enemy, in oonse^ueifee 6t their kte 
appointment. 

Flaminius having received these letttes, deferred openlrig 
them till he had engaged and routed tiie barbariansf* and 
overrun their country. Therefore, when be returned, loaded 
with spoils^ the peopWdid not to ootto meet him; and be- 
cawe he did not directly obey the order that recalled htm^ 
bat treated it with contempt, he was in danger of kwiafff hi# 
triumph. Aa aoon aa thetriomnh was over, both he and his 
colleague were d^osed, and redoeed to the rank of jprinto 
citiaena. So much regard had the Bomnna for rdigmi, re- 
ferring all theur affairs to the good ^pdaasofe of the tMS, and. 
in their greatest proaperity, not auftvinif any ne|^t ef the 
forma of diVinatio% and other aaered oaages^ for they were 
fully persuaded, that it was a matter ef greater imeKartefice to 
the preservation of theur state, to have the i r yn erals obedient 
to the cods, than even to have them victorious in the flidd^ 

To this purpose, the following story is remarkeble>— Tibe-^ 
rius Semptonnis, who was so much respected kr his valour 



ftW not ^nfUledto this MiDSiBi by lb eondadt tit gAve 
battlswtth %mtr betuad hinv whcie thtvswM aoC loem fiir hit men to 
nDf or letrait, if they had been bndcen. . But potnbly he nighi nake 
mkK » dispoiitiofi of Ida fofcei» to show fhem that they mnat eidier conquer 
or &% fbr he knevthat he yne sctinr agidnst the intentiona of the aenate, 
MMlOMliiMMfif betsaMSwosuldh^hfieioff. Indeed^ be was ivCinat^ 
]y admoddwingb 

It waa eie akin and management of the legioiiaiy tribunea which made 
amends for the conaul*a imprudence. They diatributed ^moag the rold i c fa 
of the fint Ime the pikea or the Triuii» to prevent the enemy from making 
use of their awords; and when the firat atdour of the Gaula wa^over, they 
oidetedtfae Romana to ahorten their awofda, eloae witk the eBeviyj.m as 
to leave them no room to lift up their anna^ and stab themt' whic|i they did 
wHhovt running any hazard themsebres, Uie awoida of the Gaula hamsr no 
points. 

Vol. IL 10 
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and jproUty bb any man in Rome, while consuh named Sctpio 
NasiOa ana Gains Marcius his siiccestors. When they were 
gone into the provinces allotted, them, Sempronius happening 
to meet with a book which contained the sacred regulations 
for the condnet of war,* found that there was one particular 
which he never knew before. It was this: — "When the con- 
sul goes to take the auspices in a house or tent without the 
city, hired for that purpose, and is obliged by some necessary 
business to return into the city before any sure sign a{^>ears 
to him, he must not make use of that lodge again, but take 
another, and thera begin his obeerrations anew.'^ Sempro- 
nius was ienorant of wis when he named those two consuls, 
for he had twice made use of tibe same place; but when he 
perceived his error, he made the senate acquainted with it 
They, for their'part, did not lightly pass over so small a de- 
fect, but wrote to the consuls about it; who left their provinces, 
and returned with all speed to Rome, where they laid down 
their offices. This did not happen tiu long after the affair of 
which we are speaking, t 

But about that very time, two priests of the best families in 
Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quietus Sulpicius, were de- 
graded from the priesthood; the former, because he did not 
present the entrails of the victim according to rule; and the 
•latter, because, as he was sacrificing, the tuft of his cap. which 
was such a one as the Fkumnes wear, fell* off. And because 
the squeaking of a rat happened to be heard, at the moment 
ftat Minucius the dictator appointed Caius Fhminius his ge- 
neral of the horse, the people oblieed them to quit their posts, 
and appointed others in their stead. But while they observed 
these small matters with such exactness, they gave not into 
any sort of superstition, j: for they neither changed nor went 
beyond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his coUeaeue being deposed from the consul- 
ship, the magistrates called fnterregei^ nominated Marcellus 
to that high office, who, when he entered u^n it, took Cneius 
Cornelius for his colleague. Though the Gauls are said to 
have been disposed to a 'reconciliation, and the senate was 
peaceably inclined, yet the people, at the instigation of Mar- 
cellus^ were for war. However, a peace was concluded; 
which seems to have been broke by the Gesatse, who, having 

t Sixty year* after. 

t Tlus word is here used in the literal setise. 

^ These were officers, who, when there were no legal magistrates in'be* 
ing, were appcnnted to hold the comitia for electing new ones. The title 
tiiifderrt^Uf which was given them while the government was regal, was 
continued to them under the commonwealth. 
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pBsed the Alps with thiii^ thoosan4 men, pvevidled with the 
iBsubruois to join them^ with much jpreater numbers. Elated' 
with their strength, th^ marched immediately to Acerrae^* 
a ci^ op. the banks of tne Po* There Viridomams, king of 
the GesatSB, took ten thousand men from the main body, and 
with this party laid waste all the countrjr about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their niarch, he left his 
colleague before Acerrs, with all the heavy-armed infantry, 
and the third part of the horse; and taking with him the rest 
of the cavalry, and about six hundred of iMb light-«rmed foot, 
he set out, and kept forward day and ni^ht, till he came up 
with the ten thousand Gesatae near Clastidium,t & little town 
of the Gaols, which had very lately submitted to the Romans. 
He had not time to give his troops any |«st or refreshment; 
for the barbarians immediatelv perceived his approach, and 
despised his attempt, as he baa but a handful of infantry, and 
tbey made no account of his oavahry . These, as well as all the 
other Oauls, being skilled in fighting on hairsebaek| thought 
they had the advantage in this respect; and, besides, thev 
greathr exceeded Marcellus in numbers. They marched, 
uiererore, directly against him, their king at their head, with 
.great impetuosity and dreadful menaces, as if sure of crushing 
him at once. Marcellus, because his party was but small, to 
prevent its beiQe surrouniled, exteodea the wings of his caval- 
ry, thinning and widening the line, till he jH'esented a front 
nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was now advancing 
to the charge, when his horse, tenified with the shouts of the 
Gauls, turned short, and forcibly carried him badk:. Mareel- 
las fearing that this, interpreted bv superstition, should cause 
some disorder in his troops, quicLsly Uimed his horse aj^n 
towards the enemy, and tnen paid his i^orations to the sun; 
as if that movement had been made, not by accident, but de- 
sign, for the Romans always turn round when they worship 
the gpds. Upon the point of engaging, he vowed txr Jupiter 
Feretrmi the^cnoicest of the enemy's arms. In the meantime, 
the king of 'the Gauls spied him, and judging by the ensigns 
of authority that he was the consul, he set spurs to his horse, 
and advanced a considerable way before the rest^ brandishing 
his spear, and (oudly chsdlenging him to the combat He was 
distinguished from the rest of the Gauls by his st&ture, as well 
as. by his armour, which, being set oJBT with gold and silver, 
and the roost lively colours, shone like lightning. As Mar- 

* The RomaDS were besienng Acerrae^ and the Gauls went to relieve itf 
but finding themselves unable to do that, they passed the Po with jutrt of 
their anny» and^aid siege toK^laatidium to make -a diTersifl^p. — Po^, Lil 

I Llvy places this town In LaguQa Montana. 
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mBm^y/m i«otm« Mm d j ipetii tidi 06 Hie •iMqi'ft fiMM^b» 
uat his evesi vpta^ thia^nob «iift<0f umocoy aild\ coaohnte 
that iftitf hivvvvrtd Jupiter wdald<lie«(iet^n|M^ hatiiateS^ 
tipoB tke Gwdyaad pi«rsad his* llr9trt>^^ate with' hifi flffite;. 
#lMch' 8trl>]ie» tocetber #itfi tho wmg^and fbvoe o£ t|e cdnt 
sttl's hone^ bfonnthini tortile gMMmdy«id>witkitwo oit thvee 
mora' blo#s lie .daawitehed Uok ne- then- leaped' ftom his 
bone^ andi diaaPBMd hiai^ sMd Ming; aphia^ spoils tomtidm 
kea^env he saidy--^^^ Jupilep ArtMv^^who^ observeal^.tbe 
deeds o£ gnat wuAirs and^ gen^nde in* battle^. I no^ eaU thee 
te witneasf thiitl am tiie tbiid RoaMi»oanBul aUd-geneval who^ 
hmey with' fny ewti< hatids^ slain a gaaeni^ and'a* llingJ . To 
thee I deii»eexite the lAoat extoeUeat 8|Kiils^ Po^ thoU giant 
us equal aeoeeaa in ^e proaeoutioii oC this ww.'' 

W|iei» this prayer wamended^ tba- RoipaB* eavadry e&oeua* 
Cered bed^ the eHemy'sthomMt and: fbbt at the sttoae' timp^ and 
mined • ^ietei^^ not only gleat im itlMlf^ hut peculiar in it9 
Ihid;. for we heffe' no aoooUntoC s^eh> %r handtul of ckvaby. 
beating sodi^iiutnhers^ both c^borse and^foet^ either before' or 
8inGe< Mafodtus hairinflr killed the gpeate^ parted die enemy, 
abd takentwpir atma ana baggage^ returned to.hia oolleague,* 
who'naid fto sneb geod sneeese aijainatthe £kuls before Milan> . 
wiiicli i» » nto^t and popi4oua ettff and< the n^etropolis of that 
eountrjr. Mw tiiis reaaen. Ae (mSs defended if with aueh 
apirit and lesefaitifoli^ ttjat )Soipio4 instead* of beaiegine it, 
aaateed rather beaieg^himaelfv But upon tiiereternefSlar^ 
eellua^ the <jhsaat»». ondentandinf; that their king wae dain^ 
and his araly defeated^ drew oflTtheir' foroaafrand ao- Milan 
wea tidbent and the Oettbhanilrendeiedihie test ctf their cities^ 
and referring etverjr thiotf to the equity of the Bemans,. ob* 
gained reaaonable aoi^itiAs of peace. 

The. senate deqreea a. triumph to MaieeBua only; and| whe- 
ther we oonaider Ike Heh spoils that were diapbyed in it, the 
pvodidoos sise of the'captivea, ot the nu^nifioence with which, 
the whole waa cendueted^ it was one of the moat splendid that 
was ever aeeni. Rit the most agreeable and moai uneomsKm 
i^eetAde waa Mareellua himself^ csrryiDg the armour of Viri- 
deiafeimay whioh he vowed to Jupiter. Be had eut the trunk 
ef ano^inthelbnnof atiop^y, which he addmed with the 
^MMia ci aHM b«rbariany placing every part of his arms in 
handsome ordinr. When. die procession be|»n to movoi be 
meonted hia ahatk>t» which was drawn by four horsea^ and 

* During the d>ience of lUrcelhub Acenrc had heen taken bv hk eol- 
(eiupiM sSpioi ivho ftvm Hience had mavdied to invest liodiohmim er 

f Coamm, tMo, another city of great impoHhnce, auvrendered. Thus aH 
Italyt fnm the Alps to the Ionian flea» btcame entirely Roman. 
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passed throagh the city with tite trophy oti his shoulders, 
which was the noblest ornament of the whole triumph. The 
army followed, clad in el^nt armour, and singing odes com- 
posed for that occasion, and other songs of triumph, in honour 
of Jupiter and their general. 

When be came to me temple of Jupiter Ferttriusj he set up 
and consecrated the trophy, beins tl^e third and last general 
who as yet has been so rioriou»y distinguished. The first 
was Romulus after he had slain Acron kine of the Caeninenses; 
Cornelius Cossus« who slew Volumnius tne Tuscan, was the 
second; and the third and last was Marcellus, who killed with 
his own hand Virtdomaros kins of the Gauls. The god to 
whom these spoils were deyoteop was Jupiter, sumamed Fere- 
trha (as some say), from the Greek word Pheretrony which 
signifies a earj for the trophy was borne on such a carriage, 
and die (jrreek langua^ at that time was much mixed with 9ie 
Latin. Others- say, Jupiter had that appellation, because he 
tirike$ wUh UghMng, for the Latin word /mre signifies io strike. 
Others again will nave it, that it is on account of the strokes 
which are given in battle; for even now, when the Romans 
charge or purstie an enemy, they encourage each other by 
callineout, ferif/ef% strike, strike them down. What they 
take from tilie enemy in the field, they call by the general name 
of ^poiZt; but ^ese which a Roman genend takes from the 
eeneral of tih« enem^, they call opime spoils. It is indeed said, 
fliat Nnma Pompihus, in his commentaries, makes mention 
of optme spcHs of the first, second, and third order; that he 
directed the first to be consecrated to Jopiter, the second to 
Mars, and the third to Quirinus; and tiiat the persons who 
took the first should be rewarded with three hundred asses. 
the second with two hundred, and the third with one hundred. 
But the most received opinion is, that those of the first sort 
only should be honourea with the name of opime, which a 
general takes in a pitched battle, when he kills, the enemy's 
general with his own hand. But enough of this matter. 

The Romans thought themselves so nappy in the glorious 
period nut to this war, that they made an ofiering to Apollo 
at Delpni, jo{ a golden cup, in testimony of Iheir gratitude; 
they also liberally shared tne spoils with me confederate cities, 
and made a very handsome present out of them to Hiero king 
of Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Some tone after this, Hannibal havinjg entered Italy, Mar- 
cellus was sent with a fleet to Sicily. The war continued to 
rage, and that unfortunate blow was received at Cannae, by 
which many thousands of Romans fell. The few that escaped 
fled to Canusium; and it was expected that Hannibal, who nad 
thus destroyed the strength of the Roman forces, would march 
Vol. II. P 10* 
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directly to Rome. Hereupon, Marcellus firat ^nt fifteetti hun- 
dred of his mea to guard the city; and afterwards, by order 
of the senate, he went to Canusium, drew out die troops that 
had retired thither, and marched at their head to keep the 
country from being ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief of the Ro- 
man nobility, and most of their best officers. Still, indec^l, 
there remained Fabius Maximus, a man hiehly respected for 
his probity and prudence; but his extraorainary attention to 
the avoiding of 10S9, passed for want of spirit and incapacity 
for action. The Romans,- therefore, considering him as a pro- 
per person for the defensive, but not the offensive part of war, 
nad recourse to Marcellus; and wisely tempering nis boldness 
and. activity with the slow and cautious conduct of Fabius, 
they sometimes appointed them consuls together, and some- 
times sent out the one in the quality of consul, and Ihe other 
in that of proconsul. Posidonius tells us, that Fabius was 
called the buckler^ and Marcellus the eioord; but Hannibal him- 
self said,—'' He stood in fear of Fabius as his schooImjBister, 
and of Marcellus as his adversary; for he received hurt from 
the latter, and the former prevented his doing hurt himself.'' 

Hannibal's soldiers, elated with their victory, grew care- 
less, and straggling from the camp, roamed about the country; 
where Marcellus fell upon them, and cut off great numbers. 
After this, he went to the reliet of Naples and Nola. The 
Neapolitans he confirmed in the Roman interest, to which 
thev were themselves well inclined; but when he entered 
Nola, he found great divisions there,. the senate of that city 
being unable to restrain the commonaltv, who were attached 
to Hannibal. There was a citizen in this place named Ban- 
dius,* well born, and celebrated for his valour; for he greatly 
distinguished himself in the battle of .Cannae, where, after 
killing a number of Carthaginians, he was found at last upon 
a heap of dead bodies, covered with wounds. Hannibal, ad- 
miring his bravery, dismisised him, not only without ransom, 
but With handsome presents, honouring him with his friend- 
ship and admission to the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in 
gatitude for these favours, heartily espoused the party of 
annibal, and by his authority drew the people on to a revolt. 
Marcellus thoueht it wrong to put a man to death, who had 
gloriously fought the battles of Rome; besides, the .general 
had so engaging a manner grafted upon his native humanity, 
that he could hardly fail 01 attracting the re|rards of a man of 
a great and generous spirit One day Bandius happening to 
salute him, Marcellus asked who he was; not that he was a 

• Or Bantius. 
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stranger to his person, but that he mjeht have an opportunity 
to introduce what he had to say. Beine told his name was 
Lucius Bandius, — ^< What !'^ says Marcellus/ in seeming ad- 
miration, ^'that Bandius who has been so much talked of in 
Borne for his gallant behaviour at Cannse, who indeed was the 
only man that did not abandon the consul ^milius, but re- 
ceived in his body most of the shafta that were aimed at him!'' 
Bandius sayine he was the very person, and showing some of 
his scars, — *^ Why then," rephed Marcellus, " when you 
bore about you such marks of your regard for us, did not you 
come to us one of the first Do we seem to you slow to re- 
ward the virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his ene- 
mies?" After this obliging discourse, he embraced him, and 
made him a present of a war-horse, and five hundred drachmas 
in silver. 

From this time Bandius was ve^ cordially attached to Mar- 
cellus, and constantly informed him of the proceedings of tl^ 
opposite party, who were very numerous, and who liad re- 
solved, Wnen the Romans marched out against the enemy^ to 
plunder their bafeage. Hereupon Marcellus drew up his 
forces in order orbattle within the city, placed the basgim 
near the gates, and published an edict, foroidding the innabi- 
tants to appear upon the walls. Hannibal seeing no hostile 
appearance, concluded that every thing was in great disorder 
in the city, and therefore he approached it with little precau- 
tion. At this moment Marcellus commanded the gate that 
was next him to be opened, and sallying out with the best of 
his cavalry, he charged the enemy in front. Soon aftex:, the 
infantry rushed out at another gate with loud shouts; and 
while Hannibal was dividing his forces to oppose these- two 
parties^ a third gate was opened, and the rest of the Roman 
troops issuing out, attacked the enemy on another side, who 
were greatly disconcerted at such an unexpected sally, and 
who made but a faint resistance a^inst those with whom they 
were first engaged, by reason ot their being fallen upon by 
another body. 

. Then it was that Hannibal's men, struck with terror, and 
covered with wounds, first gave back before the Romans, and 
were driven to their camp. - Above. five thousand of them are 
said to have been slain^ whereas of the Romans there fell not 
more than five hundred* Livy does not, indeed, make this 
defeat and loss on the Carthasinian side to have been so con- 
siderable; he only affirms that Marcellus gained great honour 
by this battle, and that the courage of the Romans was won- 
derfully restored after all their misfortunes, who now no lon- 
ger believed that they had to do with an enemy that was in- 
vincible, but one who was liable to suffer in his turn. 
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For this reason, the people called Maroellas, though absent, 
to fill the plai^ ot one of the consuls* who was dead^ and pre- 
vailed afjainst.the sense of the magistrates, to have the election 
put off till his return. Upon his arriyal, he was unanimously 
chosen consul; but it happening to thunder at that time, the 
augurs saw that the omen was unfortunate; and as they did 
not choose to declare it such, for fear of the people,t Marcel- 
lus voluntarily laid down the o£Bce. Notwithstanding this, 
he had the command of the army continued to him, in quality 
of proconsul, and returned immediatelv to Nola, from whence 
he made excursions to chastise those that had declared for the 
Carthaginians. ^ Hannibal made haste to their assistance,' and 
offered him battle, which he declined. But some days after^ 
when he saw that HannibaL no. longer expecting a battle, had 
sent out the ^atest part of his army to plunder the country, 
he attacked nim vigorously, having first provided the foot 
with long spears, such as they use m sea-nghts, which they 
were taught to hurl at the Carthaginiansr at a distance, who, 
for their part, were not skilled in the use of the javelin, and 
only fought hand to hand with short swords. For this reason, 
all that attempted to make head against the Romans were 
obliged to give way, and fly in great confusion, leaving five 
thousand men slain upon tne field, ( beside the loss of four 
elephants killed, and two taken. What was of still greater 
importance, the third day after the battle,§ above three hun* 
dred horse, Spaniards and Numidians, came over to Marcel* 
lus; a misfortune which never before happened to Hannibal; 
for though his army was collected from several barbarous na* 
tions, different botn in th^ir manners and their language, 3ret 
he had a long time preserved a perfect* unanimity throughout 
the whole. This body of horse ever continued faithtul to 
Marcellus, and those that succeeded him in the command, t 

* This was Posthumius Albinus, who was cut off with all his army by the 
Boii, in a vast forest, called by the Gauls the forest of Litana. It seems 
they had cut all the trees near the road he was to pass, id such a manner 
that they might be tumbled upon his army with the least motion. 

-|- Msircellus was a plebeian, as was also .hifl colleague Scmproniusi and 
the patricians, unwilling to see two plebeians consius at the same time, 
influenced the augurs to pronounce the election of Marcellus disagreeable 
to the gods. But the people would not have acauiesced in the declaration 
of the augurs, had not IfiaTcellus showed himsdf, on this occasion, as zeal- 
ous a repubUcan as he was a great comnumder, and refus^ that honour 
wluch had not the sanction of all bis feUow citizens. 

4 On the Boioan ude there was not a thousand killed. — Xsw. Hb. 
xxiii. c. 46. 

^ Livy makes them a thousand two hundred and sevens-two. It is 
therefore probable that we should read in this place, ont tnauaand tkree 
hundrtdkone* 

I Mtosellus beat Hannibal a third time hdiare NOk; and had Claudius 
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Marcellus, bemff appointed consul the third time, passed 
over into Sicily;* Tor HaQnibal's great saccess had encouraged 
the Oartha/rinians again to support their claim to that i3land; 
and they did it the rather, because the afiain( of Syracuse were 
in some confusion upon the death of HieronymusJMits sove- 
reign. On this account the Romans had already seiff an army 
tiiiOier, under the command of Appius Claudius. :|: 

The command devolving upon Marcellus, he was no sooner 
arrived in Sicily /than a great number of Romans came to 
throw themselves at his feet, and represent to him their dis- 
tress. Of those that fought against Hannibal at Cannae, some 
escaped by flight, and others were taken prisoners; the latter 
in such numbers, that it was thought the .Romans must want 
men to defend the walls of their capital. Tet that common- 
wealth had so much firmness and elevation of mind, that, 
thouj^h Hsihibal offered to release the prisoners for a very in- 
considerable ransom, they refused it by a public act, and left 
them to be put to death or sold out of Italy. ' As for those that 
had saved themselves by flight, they sent them into Sicily, 
with an order not to set loot on Italian ground during the war 
with Hannibal. These came to MarcelTus in a body, and fall- 
ing on their knees, bened, with loud lamentations and floods 
or tears, the favour of oein^ admitted again into ,the army, 
promising to make it appear b^ their future behaviour, that that 
defeat was owing to their misfortune, and not to theit cow- 

Keroy who was sent out to take a circuit* and attack the Carthaginians In 
the rear, come up in time, that day would probably have made reprisala for 
the loM fluatained at Cannz.— Xio. lib. zxiv. c. 17. 

* In the second year of the hundred and fbr^*first Olympiad, tiie five 
handred and thirtr-ninth of Rome, and two' hundred and twelve years be» 
fore the birth of Christ 

j^ Hieroi^ymus was murdered by his own subjects at Leontium, the con- 
spirators having prevailed on Dinomanes^ one. of his guards, to favour their 
attack. He was the son of Gelo, and the grandson of Hieto. His father 
Gelo died fint, and afterwards his gTandfather» being ninety years old$ and 
Hieronymus, who was not then fifteen, was slain some months after. These 
three aeaths happened towards the latter end of the year that preceded 
Marcellus's third consulate. 

# Appius Claudius, who was sent into Sicily in quality of praetor, was 
there iMsfore the death of Hieronymus. That young prince, having a turn 
for raiUeiy, only laughed at the Roman ambassadors >—*' I will ask yotf,'* 
said he, <* but one question; Who were conquerors at Canns, you or the 
Carthaginians^ I am told such surprising things of that battle, that I should 
be f^ to know all t&e particulars of it." And again, ** Let the Romans 
restore all the gold, the com, and the other fjresents that they drew fron^ 
my grandfather, and consent that the river Himera be the common boun- 
dary between us, and I will renew the ancient treaties with them.'* Some 
writers are of opinion that the Roman pnttor was not entirely unconcerned 
in a. plot which was so useful to his republic. 
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ardice. Maroellus, moved with compassioiiy wrote to the se- 
nate desiring leave to recruit his army with these exiled/ as he 
should find occasion. After much deliberation, the senate 
signified by a decree, — <^That the commonwealth had no need 
of the service of cowards: that Marcellus, however, might 
employ Am if he pleased, but on condition that he did not 
bestow upon any of uiem crowns or other honorary rewards. '' 
This decree gave Marcellus some uneasiness; and, after his 
return from the war in Sicily, he expostulated with the senate, 
and complained, — .^^That ibr all his services they would hot 
allow him to rescue fronl infamv those unfortunate citizens.'' 

His first care, after he artivea in Sicily, was to make repri- 
sals for the injury received from Hippocrates the Syracusan 
geoend^ ^^2 ^ S'^^^fy ^^^ Carthaginians, and by their means 
to set hiitotielf up tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed 
great numbers of tnem, in the district of Leontiuma Marcel- 
lus, therefbre, laid siege to that city, and took it by storm, 
but did no harm to the inhabitants; only such deserters as he 
found there he ordered to be beaten with rods, and then put 
to death. Hippocrates took care to give the Syracusans the 
first notice of the taking of Leontium, assuring th^m, at the 
same time, tt)at Marcellus had put to the sword all that were 
able to besg: arms; and while thev Were under great consterna- 
tion at this hews, he came sudaenly upon the city, and made 
himself master of it 

Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole army, and en- 
camped before Syracuse. But before he attempted any thing 
against it, he sent ambassadors with a true account of what 
he had done at Leontium. As this information had no effect 
with the Svracusans, who were entirely in the power of Hip- 
pocrates,* ne made his attacks both by sea and land, Appius 
Claudius conimanding the land forces, and himself the fleet, 
which consisted of sixty jgalleys, of five banks of oafs, full of 
all sorts of arms and missive weapons. Besides these, he had 
a prodigious machine, carried upon eight gallevs fastened to- 
gether, with which he approached the walls, relying upon the 
number of his batteries and other instruments of war, as well 
as on his own great character. But Archimedes despised all 
this, and conficSd in the superiority of his engines, though he 
did not think the inventing of them an object worthy of his 
serious studies, but only reckoned theni among the amuse- 

. * HkronTmuB beings assaannated, and the commonwealth restored, Hip- 
pbcnites and Epicydes, HannibaVs ag^ents, being of Syracusan extraction, 
nad the addreas to ret themselves admitted into the number of pnetors. 
In consequence of wmch, they found means to embroil the Syracusans witli 
Rome, in spite of the opposition of such of the. praetors as liad the interest 
of their countiy at heart. 
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ments of geometf^. Nor had he gone so far, but at the pres9- 
iog instances of kin^ Hiero, whoentrealed him to turn his art 
from abstracted notions to matters of sense, and to make his 
reasoniujgs more intelligible to the generality of mankind, ap- 
plying them' to the uses of common life. 

The first that turned their thoughts to meehanksy a branch 
of knowledge which came afterwards to be so much admired^ 
were Eudoxus and Archytas, who thus gave a variety and an 
agreeable turn to ^metry, and confirm^ certain problem^ 
by sensible experiments, and the use of instruments, which 
could not be demonstrated in the way of theorum. That pro- 
blem^ for example, of two mean proportional lined, which can 
not he found out geometrically, and yet. are so necessary for 
the solution of other questions, they solved mechanicaUy, by 
the assistance of certain instruments called triesol^eay taken 
from conic sections. But when Plato inveiehed against &em 
with great indignation, as corrupting and debasing the excel- 
lence of geometry, by making her descend from incorporeal 
and intellectual to corporeal add sensible things, and obliging 
her to make use of matter, which requires much manuad la- 
bour, and is the object of .servile trades; then mechania were 
separated from geometry; and being a long time despised by 
the philosopher, were considered as a branch of the military 
art . • . , 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted- to king 
Hiero, whose kinsman and friend he was, this proposition, 
that with a given power he could move any given weieht 
whatever; nay, it is said from the confidence he had in nis 
demonstration, he ventured to afiSrm, that if there was another 
earth besides this we inhabit,* by. going into that, he would 
move this wherever he pleased. HTero, full of wonder, beg- 
ged of him to evince the truth of his proposition, by movine 
some great weight with a small power. In compliance with 
which, Archimedes caused one of the kine^s galleys to be 
drawn on shore with manv hands and much labour;, and hav- 
ing well manned her, and put on board her usuid loading, he 
placed himself at a distance, and without anv pains, only mov- 
ing with his hand the end of a machine, which consisted of « 
variety of ropes and pulleys, he drew her to him in as smooth 
and gentle a manner, ^s if she had been uhdec sail. The king, 
quite astonished when he saw the force of his art, preyailea 
with Archimedes to make for him.all manner of ennnes and 
machines w-hich could be used either for attack or defence in 
a siege. These, however, he never made use of, the greatest 

• Tzetzca gives us the esepressioii which Archimedes made use of, Urn 0$, 
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part of h(s reign being blest with tranquillity; but they were 
extremely serviceable 'to the Syracusans on the present occa- 
sion/ whO| with such a number of machines, had the inventor 
to direct them.. 

When the Romans attacked theiii both by s6a and Jand, 
they were struck dumb with terror, imagining they could not 

S)ssibly resist such numerous forces and so furious an assault 
ut Archi^nedes soon besan to play his engines, and tbey shot 
aeainst the land forces all sorts of missive weapons and stones 
of an enormous size, with so incredible a noise and rapidity, 
that nbUiing could stand before them; they overturned and 
crushed whatever came in their way, and spread terrible dis- 
order throughout the ranks. On the side towards the sea 
were erectea vast machines^ putting forth on a sudden, over 
the walls, huge beams, witn the necesaary tackle,* which 
striking with a prodigious force on the enemy's galleys, sunk 
them at once; while other ships, hoisted up at the prows by 
iron grapples or hopks,t like tiie beaks of cranes, und set an 
end on the stern, w^ plunged to the bottom of the sea; and 
others, agnun, by ropes and erapples, were drawn towards the 
shore, ana after being whined about, and dashed against the 
rocks that projected below tha walb, were broken to pieces, 
and the crews perished. Very often a ship, lifted high aborc 
the sea, suspended and twirling in- the air, presented a most 
dreadful spectacle. iThere it swung till the men were thrown 
out by tha violence of then>otion, and then it split aeainst the 
walls^ or sunk on the engine's letting go its hold.^ As for the 
machine which Marcellus brought forward upon eight galleys, 
and which was called eambueay on account of its likeness to the 
musipal instrument of that name, whilst it was at a considera- 
ble distance from the walls, Arcfiimedes discharged a stone of 
ten talents weight, $ and after that a second and a third, all 



-): What moflt harassed the Romans Was a sort of crow with two claw?, 
fastened to a long chain, which waa letdown by a kind of lever. The 
weight of the iron made it fidl with great violence, and drove it into tlie 
planks of the ^dleys. l^hen the besieged by a great weight of lead at the 
other end of the lever, weighed it down, and consequently raised up the 
iron of the crow in jpropoftion, and \^iUi it the prow of the galley to which 
it was fastened, nnking the poop at the same tnx^e into the water. After* 
this, the crow letting go its hold all- on a sudden, the prow of the galley 
fell witli such force mto the aea, that the whole vessel was filled wiUi wa- 
ter, and sunk. 

t It is not easy to conceive how the machines formed by Archimedes 
could throw stones of ten quintals or talents^ that is, twelye hundred and 
fifty pounds weight, at the ships of Marcellus, when they were at a consi- 
derable distance from the walls. The account which Folybius gives us, is 
much more probable. He says, that the stones that were thrown by the 
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which strikinir upon it with an anuudng noise and foree, shat- 
tered and totally disjointed it / ^. 
Marcellus. in this distress, drew off bis galleys as fast aa 

S»ssible, and sent orders to the land forces to retreat likewise, 
e then called a council of war, in which it was resolVed to 
come close to the walls, if it was possible, next morning be- 
foieday; for Arcliimedes's engines, they thought, being very 
strong, wd intended to act at a considerable di9tance, would 
then disd^ge themselves over their heads; and if. they were 
pointed at them when4hej were so neajr, they would haye no 
effect. But for this Archunedet^ had long been prepared, hav* 
ine by him engines fitted to all distances, with suitable weapons 
and shorter beajas. Besides, he had caqsed holes to be made 
in the walls, in which he placed seofpionBj that did not carry 
far, but could be very tast discharged; and by these the 
enemy was galled, without knowing whence the weapon came. 
When, therefore, the Romans were got dose to the walls, 
undisiiovered, as they thought, they were welcomed with a 
shaver of darts and huee pieces of rocks, which fell as it were 
perpendicularly upon tneir heads; for the engines played from 
every quarter of. the walls. This oblieed them to retire; and 
when tliev were at- some distance, other shafts were shot ^t 
them in their retreat, from the larger machines, which made 
terrible havoc among them^ as well as ^atly damaged their 
flhippine, without any possibility of their annoying uie Svra- 
' cusana m. their turn; for Archimedes had placed most of his 
eacines under covert of the walls; so that the Romans, being 
isfniiely^ distressed by an invisible, enemy, seemed to fight 
against the gods. 

MarceUus, however, got off, and laughed at his own artil- 
lery-*men and enffine^^: — '^ Wh^ do not we leave off contend- 
ing (said he) with this mathematical Briareus, who, sitting on 
the shore, and acting as it were but in jest, has shametully 
bkffled our naval assault; and, in striking us with such a mul- 
titude of bolts at once, exceeds even the hundred-handed 
giants in the fable?" And, in truth, all the rest of the Syra- 
cusans were no more than the body in the batteries of Archi- 
medes, while he himself was the informing soul. All other 
' weapons hiy idle and unemployed; his were the only offensive 
and defensive arms of the city. At last, the Romans were so 
terrified, that if they saw but a rope or a stick put over tl)c 
walls, they cried out, that Archimedes was levelling some 

Aofiifo made by Archknedes^ were of the weight of ten pounds. Livv 
seems to aeree with Polybius. Indeed, if we* suppose that Plutarch did 
not mean the talent of a bundled and twenty-five pounds, but the talent of 
Sicily, which some say weighed twenty-five pounds, and otliera only ten. 
Ids account comes more Within the bounds of probability. 
Vol. II. Q 11 
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machine attheniy and turned their backs and fled* Marcel- 
lus seeing this^ gave up all thoughts of proceeding bya^iult, 
and leaving the matter to time, turned the siege into a 
blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had such a depth of imderstanding, such 
a dignity of sentiment, and so copious a fund of mathematical 
knowledge, that though in the invention of these machines, 
he gained the reputation of a man endowed with divine, ra- 
ther than human knowledge, yet he did not vouchsafe to leave 
any account of them in writing; for he eonsidered all attention 
to mechamd^ and everv art that ministers to common uses, as 
mean and Sordid, and placed his whole delieht in those in- 
tellectual speculation3, which, without any relation to the ne- 
cessities ofiife, have an intrinsic excellence arising from truth 
and demonstrsdiion only. Indeed, if meehanicsd knowledge 
is valuable for Ihe curious frame and amazing power of those 
machines which it produces, the other infinitely excels, on ac- 
count of its invincible force and conviction; and certain it is, 
that abstruse and profound questions in geometry are no 
where solved bv a mbre simple process, and upon clearer 
principles, than.in the writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe 
this to Ihe acuteness of his genius, and others to his indefa- 
tigable industry, by which he made things that cost a great 
deal of pains, appear unlaboured and easy. In fact it is almost 
impossible for a man of himself to find out the demonstration 
of his propositions; but as soon as he has learned it from him, 
he will think he could have done it without assistance; such, a 
ready and easv'way does.he lead us to what he wants to prove. 
.We are not, therefore, to reject as incredible what is related 
of him, that being perpetuaDy charmed by a domestic S3rren, 
that is, his geometry, he neglected his meat and drink, and 
took no care of his person: that he was often carried by force 
to the baths, and, when th^re, he Would make mathematical 
figures in tiie ashes, and with his finger draw lines upon his 
body, when it was anointed; so much was he transported with 
intellectual delight, such an enthusiast in science. And 
though he was the author of many curious and excellent dis- 
coveries, yet he is said to have desired his friends only to 
place on his tomb-stone a cylinder, containing a sphere,* and 

* CiceiOf when he was qua^or in Sidlf , discovered this numuxnent, and 
showed it to the S^racusansy who knew not that it was in being. He says 
there were verses inscribed upon it, expressing that a cylinder and a sphere 
had been put upon the tomb; the proportion between which two aolids 
Archimedes first discovered. From tne death of t^is great mathematician, 
which fell out in the year of Rome five )mndred and forty-two, to the 
quaestonhip of Cicero, which was in- the year of Rome six hundred and 
seventy-eight, a hundred and thirty -si* ■•*»«« were elapsed. Though time 
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to-set down the proportion which the confining aolld bears to' 
the contained. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all his 
skill to defend himself and the town against the Romans. . 
During the siege of Syracuse^ Marcellus went against Me- 
ara, one of the most ancient cities of Sicily, and took it He 
Jso fell upon Hippocrates, as he was entrenching himself at 
AcriUse, and killed above eight thousand of his men.**- Nay, 
he overran the greatest part of Sicily, brought several cities 
from the Carthaginian interest, and beat all that attempted 
to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Sjrracuse, he. sur- 
prised one Damippus, a Spartan, as he was sailing out of the 
harbour; and the Syracusans being very desirous to vansom 
him, several conferences were held about it; in one of which 
Marcellus took notice of a tower but slightly guardecji, into 
which a number of men might be privately conveyed, the 
wall that led to it being easy to be scaled. As they often met 
to confer at the foot of this tower, he made a good estimate of 
its height, and provided himself with proper scaling ladders; 
and observing that on the festival of Diana the Syracusans 
drank freely and gave a loose to mirth, he not only possessed 
himself of the tower undiscovered, but before day-light filled 
the walls of that quarter with soldiers, and forcibly entered 
the Hexapylum. The Syracusans, as soon as thev perceive^] 
it^ began to move about in great confusion; but Marcellus or- 
d^n^ all the trumpets to sound at once, they were seized 
with consternation, and betook themselves to flight, believing 
that the ivhole city was lost However, the Achradina, 
which was the strongest, the most extensive and fairest part 
ofit, was not taken, bein^ divided by the walls from the rest 
of tbuB city, one part of which is called Neapolis, and the other 
Tyche. The enterprise thus prospering, Marcellus, at day- 
break, moved down from he Hexapylum into the city, where 
he was congratulated by his o£Scers on the great event t But 

had not (|ulte oblitentted the cylinder and the sphere^ it had put an end to 
the learning of Syracuse, once so respectable in the republic of letters.. 

* Himilco had entered the port or Heraclea with a numerous fleet sent 
from Carthage, and landed twenty thousand foot, three thousand horse, and 
twelve elepouants. His forces were no sooner set on shore, than he march- 
ed against Agrirentum, which he retook from the Romans, with seyeial 
other cities lately reduced byllarcellus. Hereupon the Syracusan garrison, 
which was yet entire, determined to send out Hippocrates with ten thousand 
foot and 'fifteen hundred horse, to join Hinulco. MarceUus, sfter having 
made a viun attempt upon Agrigentum, was returning to Syracuse. As he 
drew near Acrillx, he unepq>ectcdly discovered Hippocrates busy in forti- 
fying his camp,feU upon him before he had time to mw iip liis army, and 
cut eight thousand of them in pieces. 

I Epipolz was entered in the 'night, and Tyche next morning. Epipols 
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it 18 said that he himself, when he sun^yed from an eminence 
that grejBit and magnificent city, shed many tears in pity of its 
impending fate, reflecting into what a scene of misery and de- 
solation its fair appearance would be changed when it came to 
be sacked and pUindered by the soldiers; for the troops de- 
manded' the plunder, and not one of the officers durst oppose 
it Many even insisted that the city should be burnt, and le- 
velled with the ground; but to this Maroellus absolutely re- 
fused his eohsent It was with reluctance that he gave up the 
effects and the slaves; and he strictly chained the qpldi^rs not 
to touch any free man or woman, not to kiu or abuse, or make 
a slave of any citizen whatever. 

But -though he acted with so much moderation, the city 
had harder measure than he wished; and amidst the great and 
general jov, his soul sympathized with its sufferings, when he 
considerea that in a few nours the prosperity of such a flbur- 
ishine state would be no more. It is even said that the plun- 
der of Syracuse was as rich as that of Carthage after it;^ for 

WAS encoinpMBed ^th the same wtfl as Ortygia, Acfandma, lyche* tnd 
Neapolis; had its own dtadel* called Euiyalum* on the top of a steep rock* 
and wasy as we may say* a fifth city. 

* The sieg^e of Syracuse lasted in the whole three yean$ no small part of 
Which passed after Haicellus entered l^che. Am Plutarch has nin so 
sHgbtly over the subsequent events, it may not be amiss to give a summary 
detail of them from Livy. 

Epicydes, who had his head-quarters in the ftrthest part of Oi^gpo, hear- 
ing that the Romans had seized on Epipobe and 'I>^che, went to onve them 
from their posts; but finding much neater numben than he expected got 
into the town, after a slight skixnushy he retiied. Marcellus, unwilling to 
destroy the dtjr, tried gentle methods with the inhabitants; but the Syi»- 
cusans rejected his proposals; and their general appointed the Roman de- 
serters to g^oard Achradma, which they did with extreme care, knowing that 
if the town were taken by composition they must die. MarceUus then 
turned his arms against the fortress of Euiyalum, which he hoped to re- 
dube in a short time by famine. Philodemus, who commanded there, kept 
hiiti in play some time, in hope of succours from Hippocrates and Himilco; 
but finding himself disappointed, he surrendered the place on condition of 
bemg allowed to march out with his men, and join Epicydes. Maicelius, 
now master of Euiralum, blocked up Achradina so dose, that it could not 
hold out long witnout new supplies of men and provisions; but Ifippo- 
crates and Himilco soon arrived; and it was resolved that Hippocrates 
should attack the old camp of the Romans without the walls, commanded 
by Crispinus, while Epicydes sallied out i^pon Msrcellus. Hippocrates 
was vigorously repulsed by Giispinus, who -pursued him up to his entrendi- 
ments; and Epicydes was forced to return mto Achradina wath great loss, 
and narrowly escaped beinff taken prisoner by Marcellus. Th^ unfortunate 
Syracusans 'were now in the greatest distress ^ for want of provisions; and, 
to complete their misery, a plague broke out among them, of which Himil- 
co and Hippocrates died, with many thousands more. HereupKon Bomilcar 
sailed to Carthage apun for fresh supplies, and returned to Sicily, with a 
large fleet; but hcanng of the great preparations of the Romans at sea, and 
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the rest of the city ^as soon betrayed to the Romans, and pil 
laged; only the royal treasure was preserved, and carried into 
the public 'treasiUT at Rome» 

But what most of all afflicted MarceUus, was the unhappy 
fate of Archimedes, who was at that tiine, in his study, en* 
gaged in some mathematical researches; and his mind, as well 
as his eye, was so intent upon his diagram, that he neither 
heard tne tumultuous noise of tbe Romans, nor perceived that 
the city was taken.- A soldier suddenly entered hifi room, 
and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus; and Archimedes 
recusing to do it till he had finisl^d his problem, and broueht 
his demonstration to b^r, the soldier, ma passion, drew his 
sword and killed him. Others say, the soldier came up to him 
at first with a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimeaes per- 
ceiving him, begged he would hold his hand a moment, that 
he might not leave his theorem imperfect; but the soldier, nei- 
ther regarding him nor his«theoretn, laid him dead at his feet 
A third account of the matter is, that, as Archimedes was car- 
rying in a box some mathematical instruments ta Marcellus, 
as sun-dials, spheres, and Quadrants, by which the eye mi^t 
measure the magnitude ot the sun, some soldiers met him, 
and ims^ning that there was gold in the box, took away his 
life for it ' It is agreed, however, on all hands, that Marcel- 
lus was much concerned at his death; that he turned away his 
face from his murderer, as from an impious and execrable 
person; and that having by inquiry found out his relations, he 
oestowed upon them many signal feivours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations their abilities 
to plan, and their courage to execute, but they had giYen them 

* 
probabfy feaiing the event of a l)attle, he unexpectedly steered away. Ept^ 
cydes, who was gone out to meet him, was aniud to return intaa cHy hatf 
taken, and therefore fled for refuge to Agrigentum. The Syiacusans then 
aasasannated the ^vemon left by EpicydeSy and proposed to submit to 
Marcellus; for which purpose they sent deputies, who were graciously re- 
ceived; but the garrison, which consisted of Homan deserters and mercena- 
ries^ raising fresh disturbanGes, killed the officers app<ttnted by tiie Sytta- 
cu«un» and chose six new ones of their own. Among these was a Spaaiavd» 
named Mezicus» a man of great integrity, who, disapprorifig of the cru- 
elties of his par^, determined to give up the place to Marcellus. In 
pursuance of which, under pretence of greater care than or^nary, he de^ 
sired that each governor nu^ht have the sole direction in his own quarter, 
which nve him an opportumty to open the ffate of Arethusa to the Roman 
renerai; and now Maroelhis being at lengUi become master of the unfaith- 
ful dty, gave signal proofs of his clemency and ^6od nature. He suffered 
the Boman deserters to escape; for he was unwilling to shed the blood even 
of traitors. No wonder then if he spared the lives of the Syracusans and 
thdr chOdren, thoogh, as he told them, the services which gbod kinr Hiero 
had renda«d Rome, were exceededlby the insults they had offeredf her in 
afew years. 

11* 
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no proof of their demencyy their humanity, or. in one word, 
of their political virtue. ' Marcellus seenui to nave been the 
first who made it appear to the Greeks, that the Remans had 
greater regard to equity than they; for such was his ffoo'dness 
to.those that addressed him, and so many benefits did he con- 
fer upon cities^ as well as iH*ivate persons, that if Enna, Me- 
garft, and Syracuse, were treated harshly, the blame of that 
severity was rather to be charged on the sufferers themselves, 
than on those who chastised them. • * 

I* sbaQ mention one of the many instances of this great man's 
moderation/ Thjere is in Sicily a town called Eneuium, not 
large, indeed,' but yery ancient, and celebrated for me appear- 
ance of the goddesses called the Mother*.* The temple is 
said to have been built by the Cretans, and they show some 
spears and brazen helmets, inscribed with the names of Meri- 
ones and Ulysses, who consecrated them to those eoddesses. 
This town was strongly in<jined to favour the Car&^nians; 
but Nicias, one of its principal inhabitants, endeavoured to 
persuade them to go over to the Romans, declaring; his senti- 
m'ents freely in their public assemblies, and proving that his 
opposers consulted not their true interests. These men, fearing 
his authority and the influence of his character, resolved to 
carry him off, and put him in the hands of the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, apprised of it, took measures for his security, without 
seeming to do so. He publicly gave out unbecoming speeches 
against the Mothen, as if he disl^ieved and made bght of the 
received opinion concerning th6 presence jof those goddesses 
there. Meantime, his enemies rejoiced that he himself fur- 
nished th'em with sufficient reasons for the worst they could 
do to him. On the day which they had fixed for seizing him^ 
there happened to be an assembly of the people, and PTicias 
was ih the midst of them, treating about some public business. 
But on a sudden. he threw himself upon the ground, in the 
mid^t of his discourse, and, after having* lain there some time 
without speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he lifted up his 
head, and turning it round, began to speak with a feeble trem- 
bling voice, whicn he raised by degrees; and when he saw the 
whoT^ assembly struck dumb with horror, he threw off his 
mantle, tore his vest in pieces, and ran half naked to one of 
the doors of the theatre, crying out that he was pursued bv 
the Mothers. From a scruple of religion, no one durst touch 
or stop him ; all, therefore, making way, he-reached one of the 
city gates, though he no longer used any wOrd or action, like 
one that was heaven struck and distracted. His wife, who 

* These arc supposed to be Cybele» Juno» and Ceres. Cicero mentions a 
temple of Cybele at Engiiium. 
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was in thesecrety and assisted in the stratagem^ took her chil- 
drenj and went and prostrated herself as a supplicant before 
the altars of the goddesses. Then pretending that she' was 
eoing to seek herliusband, who was wandering about in the 
fields^ she met with no opposition, but got safe out of the 
town; and so both of them escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
The people of Unguium addine many other insults and misde- 
meanors to their past &ults, Marcellus came, and had them 
loaded with irons, in order to punish them. But Nicias ap- 
proached him with tears in his eves, and kissing his hands and 
embracinjg his knees, asked paraoti for all the citizens, and for 
his enemies first Hereupon Marcellus relenting, set them all 
at liberty, and suffered not bis troops to commit the least dis- 
order in the city; at the same time he bestowed on Nicias a 
large tract of land and many rich ffifls. These particulars we 
learn from Posidonius the philosopher. 

Marcellus,* after this, being called home to a war; in the 
heart of ItaJy, carried with nim the most valuable of the 
statues and paintings in Syracuse, that they might embellish 
his triumph, and be an ornament to Rome. For before this 
time, that city neither had nor knew any curiosities of this 
kind, being a stranger to the charms of taste and eleeahce. 
Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, and of Bloody 
spoils, and crowned as she was with trophies, and other mo- 
numents of her triumphs, she afforded not a cheerful and 
pleasing spectacle, fit for men brought up in ease and luxury, 
but her look was awful and seyere. And as £paminoncU|s 
calls the plains of Boeotia the Orchestra^ or stage of Mars, and 
Xenophon says Ephesus was the arsenal of wary so, in my opi- 
nion (to use the expression of Pindar), one might then haye 
styled Rome the temple offrouming Mars. 

Thus Marcellus was mbre acceptable to the people, because 
he adorned the city with cu)-iosities in the Grecian taste, whose 
variety, as well as ele^nce, was yery agreeable to the specta-> 
tor. But the grayer citizens preferred Fabius Maximus, whoy 
when he took Tarentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money, indeed, and other rich moyeables he carried off, 
but he let the statues and pictures remain, using this memora- 
ble expression, Let us leave the Tarentines their angry, deities. 
They blamed die proceedings of Marcellus, in the first place, 
a$ very inyidious for Rome, because he had led not only men, 
but the yery gods, in. triumph; and their next charge was, that 
he had spoiled a people inured to agriculture and war; wholly 

• IfiuceUiu, before he left SicUy, gained a conmderable victoty ore? EpU 
eydea and Harmo; he slew great numbers, and took muiy prisoners, 
beade eight elephants. — lAv, ub. xxv. c. 40. 
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unaeqiiainted with luxury and sloth ;and^ as Euripides says of 
Hercules, 

In vice unt&ught,* !mt skill'd where gioiy led 
To uduoiia enterprise 

by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness and vain dis- 
course; for they now began to spend great part of the day in 
disputing about arts and artists. But notwlsthstanding such 
censures, this was the very thing that MarceRus valued him- 
self upon, even to the Greeks themselves, that he was the 
first who taught the Romans to esteem and to admire the ex- 
quisite performances of Greece, which were hitherto unknown 
to them. . ^ 

Findins^ at his return, that his enemies opposed his triumph, 
and considering that the war was not quite finished in Sicuy, 
as well as that a third triumph mi^ht expqse him to the envy 
of his fel]ow-citizens,t he so far yielded as to content himself 
with leading up the greater triumph on Mount Alba, and en- 
tering Rome with the. less. The less is called by the Greeks 
evatij and by the Roniansan ovation. In. this the general does 
not ride in a triumphal chariot drawn by four horses; he is not 
crowned with laurel, nor has he trumpets sounding before him, 
but he walks in sandles, attended with the music of many 
flutes, and wearing a crown of myrtle; his appearance, there- 
fore, having nothing in it warlike, is rather pleasing than for- 
midable. This is to me a plain proof, that triumphs of old 
were distinguished, not by the importance of the achievement, 
but by the manner of its performance. For those that subdued 
their enemies, by fighting battles and spilling much blood, en- 
tered with that warlike and dreadful pomp of the greater tri- 
umph, and, as is customary in the lustration of an army, wore 
crowns of laurel, and adorned their arms with the same. But 
when a general, without fighting, gained his point by treaty 
and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him this nonour, 

Thi8» which is taken m>m an ancient mantucripty is much better than the 
common readingr* which divides the word orra mto two^ w^vn; far ao divi- 
ded. It is nonsense. But probably the 0v has crept in by the carelessness of 
some transcriber, and it will read better without it-- 

t Our author mentioDs but one triumph before this, namely, that over Hie 
Gauls, nor do other writers speak of any more; and instead of <rpi«c^-an aa- 
cient mamiseript gives ua itftntf, which is the readin^^ that Dacier has fol- 
lowed. If this be the true one, it must be translated thus: jESs firmer had 
exvoted Amu to envy. But as Plutarch afterwarda aays expressly, tlukt Mar- 
cellufi had vpuc ^futfAJ^c, three triumphe^ we have retained the common 
reading, though we acknowledge that he might be mistaken in .the matter 
offiict 
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called owdUntf in4>icb had more the appearance of* a festtval 
than of war. For the flute is an instrument a'sed in time of 
peace; and the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of aJl the dei* 
ties, is most averse to violence and war. 

Now the term ovation is not derived (as most authors think) 
from the word evan^ whkh is uttered in shouts oi joy, for they 
have the same shouts and songs in the other triumph; hut the 
Greeks have wrested it to a word well known in their lan« 
guage, believing that this procession is intended in some mea^^ 
sure in honour of Bacchus, whom they calt Evius and Tkriam^ 
but. The truth of the matter i^ this: it was customary for the 
ffenerals, in the greater triumphs, to sacrifice an ox; ^nd in the . 
less a sheep, in Latin avisj wfaenccL the word ow^ion. On this 
occasion it is worth our while to oljserve how different the in- 
8tituti#ns of the Spartan legislator were from those; of the Ro- 
man, with respect to sacrinces. In Sparta, the general Who 
put a period to a war by policy or persuasion, sacrificed a bul* 
lock; out he whose success was owing to force of arms, offeN 
ed only a cock. For though they were a very warlike peoploi 
they thought it more honourable and more worthy of a human 
beintf^ to succeed hj eIoc|uence and wisdom, than by courage 
and force. But tms point I leave to be considered by the 
reader. * 

When Marcelhm was chosen consul the fourth time, the Sy«- 
racusans, at the instigation of bis enemies^ came to Rome to 
accuse him, and to complain to the senate that he had treated 
them in a cruel manner, and contrary to the faitb* of treaties.* 
It happened that Marcellus was at that time in the Capitol, of- 
fering sacrifice; The Syracusan deputies went immediately 
to the senate, whawere yet sitting, and falling on their knees, 
begged of them to hear tiieir complaints, aiid to do them jus^ 
tice; but the other consul repulsed them with indignation, be* 
cause Marcelkis was not there to defend himself. Marcellus, 
hcywerver^ hetng informed of it, came with all possible expedi- 
tion; and having seated himself in his chair of state, first de9* 
Eatched some public business as consul. When that was over, 
e eaoie down fimm his seat, and went, as a private person, to 
the place appointed for the accused to make their diefence in, 

g'ving the Syracusans opportunity to make good their charge, 
ut tney were greatly confounded to see the dignity and un* 
concern with which he behaved; and he who had been irre- 
sistible io ajrras, was still more awful and terrible to behold in* 

* The Syncosaas were scarce arrived at Rome, before the consuls drew 
lots for theirpioyinees, and 9icUy fell to Marcellus. . This was a great stroke 
to the Syracusan deputies, and they would not hsve dared to prosecute 
thcdr charge, had not MarceUus voluntarily offeivd to change the provinces. 

Vol.. II. R 
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his robe of purple. Nevertheless^ encountj^d br his enemies, 
they opened the accusation in a speech minglea with lamen- 
tations$ the sum of which wasj — "That though ifriends and 
allies of Rome, they had suffered more damage from Marcel- 
Jus, than some other generals had permitted to be done to a 
conquered, enemy. *' To diis Marcellus made answer,* — 
" That notwithstanding the many instances of their criminal 
behaviour to the Romans, they had suffered nothing but what it 
is impossible to prevent when a city is taken by storm; and that 
Syracuse was so taken, was entirely their own fault, because ; 
he had oilen summoned it to surrender, and they refused to ' 
listen to him. That in short, thev were not forced by their 
tyrants to commit hostiliti^, but tney had themselves set up 
tyrants for the sake of going to war.'' 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syracusans, ac- 
cording to the custom in that case', withdrew, and Marcellus 
went out with them, leaving it to his colleague to collect the 
votes. While he stood at the door of the senate-house,! he 
was neither moved by the fear of the issue of the cause, nor 
with resentment aeainst the Syracusans, so as to change his 
usual deportment, out with great mildness and decorum he 
waited for the event* When the cause was decided, and he 
was declared to have ^ined it,} the Syracusans fell at his feet, 
and besought him with tears to pardon not only those that 
were present, but to take coqipassion on the rest of their citi- 
zeni!, who would ever acknowledge with gratitude the favour. 
Marcellus, moved with th^ir entreaties, not only pardoned the 
deputies^, but continued-his protection to the other Syracu^ns, 
and the senate, approving tne privileges he had granted, con- 
firmed tp them tneir liberty, their laws, and the possessions 
thsi^t reniained to them. For this reason, beside other signal 
honours with which they distinguished Marcellus, they made 
a law, that whenever he, or any of his descendants, enter^ 
Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands, and offer sacri- 
fices to the gods. 

* When the SynunuuiB had fimshed their aceiuations agiiiui MuceHus, 
his colleague LxTinus ordered them to irathdniW{ but^MucelluB desiied 
they mieht stay and hear his defence. 

f Wlme the ^use was debating* he went to the Capitolp to take the 
names of the new levies. 

% The conduct of Harcienus, on the taking of Syracuse, was not entirely 
approved of at Borne. Some of the senators^ remembering the attach- 
ment which king Hiero had on all occasions shown to their republic, 
could not help condemning their gpeneral for giving up the city to be plun- 
dered by his mpacious soUiers. The Syracusans were not in a condition 
to make good their party against an army of mercenaries; and, therefore, 
were obliged, against their willi to yield to the times, and obey the mV- 
nisters of Haaniba], who commanded tlie army. 
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After this Marcellus marched against Hannibal. And though 
almost all the other cojqsuIs and generals^ after the defeat of 
Cannae^ availed themselyes of the sinele art of avoiding an en- 
gagement with the Carthaginian, and not one of them durst 
meet him fairly in the field, Maroellus took a quite different 
course. He was of opinion, that instead of Hannibal's being 
worn out by length of time, the strength of Italy would be in- 
sensibly wasted by hint; and that the slow cautious maums of 
Fabius were not nt to cure the malady of his country; since, 
by pursuing them, the flames of war could not bo extinguish- 
ed until Itiuy was consumed; just as timorous physicians ne- 
flect to apply strong thougrh necessary remedies, thinking the 
istemper will abate with tne strength of the patient 

In the first place, he recovered fie best towns of the Sam* 
nites, which had revolted. In them he found considerable 
magazines of corn, and a great Quantity of money, besides 
making three thousand of HanninaPs men, who garrisoned 
them, prisoners. In the next place, when Cneius Fulvius, the 
proconsul, with eleven tributes, was slain, and great part of 
fiis army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apulia, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome, to exhort the eitizens to be of good courage, 
for he himself was on his march to drive Hannibal out of uie 
country. * The reading of these letters, Livy tells us, was so 
far from removing their grief, that it added terroi^ to it; the 
Romans reckoning the present danger as much greater than 
the past, as Marcellus was a greater man than Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in quest of Hannibal, according to his 
promise, entered Lucania, and found him encamped on inac- 
cessible heights near the city of Numistro. Marcellus him- 
self pitched his tents on the plain, and the next day was the 
first to draw up his forces in order of battle. Hannibal de- 
clined not the combat, but descended from the hills, and a 
battle ensued, which was not decisive indeed, but great and 
bloody; for though the action began at the third hour, it was 
with difficulty that night put a stop to it. Next morning, at 
break of day, Marcellus again drew up his army, and posting 
it among the dead bodies, challenged Hannibal to dispute it 
with him for the victory. But l£innibal chose to draw off; 
and Marcellus, after he nad gathered the spoils of the enemy, 
and buried his own dead, marched in pursuit of him. Though 
the Carthiiginian laid many snares for him, he escaped them 
all; and having the advantage too in ^all skirmishes, his suc- 

* The Latin annoiator obaerves, on the authority of Iivy» that instead of 
;^M«r we should here read XfY"^ '^^ Hh^n the passage will run thus: he Mm' 
tdfwoBmarckjfis against U9xaiS^il^ iM wbM takt can thai hujoy Jioufd 
h% v€ry »hart'Uo3L 
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eea was looked upon with admiratioii. Thenforey when the 
tinne of the next election came on, the senate thought proper 
to call the other consul out of Sicily, rather than draw off Mar- 
cellus, who was grappling with Hannibal. When he was ar- 
rived, they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius dictator. 
For a dictator is not named either by the people or the senate; 
but one of Uie consuls or praetors, advancing into the assem* 
bly, names whom he pleases. Hence some think the term 
dictator comes from dkerty which in Latin signifies to name^ 
but others assert, that the dktatar\A so called because he refers 
nothing to plurality of voices in the senate, or to the suffrages 
of the people, but gives his orders at his own pleasure. For 
the orders of magistrates, which the Greek call diatagmaia^ the 
Romans call edktOy edicts. 

Tlie cbUea^e* of Marcellus was disposed to appoint ano- 
ther person dictator; and that he might not be obliged to de- 
Grt from his own opinion, he left Rome by n^ht, and sailed 
ok to Sicily. The people, therefore, named Quintus Fulvius 
dictator; and the senate wrote to Marcellus to confirm the 
nomination, which he did accordingly. 

Marcellus was appointed proconsul for the year following; 
and having a^peed with Fabius Mazimus the consul, by let- 
ters, that Fabius should besiege Tarentum, while himself was 
to watch the motions of Hannibal, and prevent his relieving 
the place, he marched after him with all diligence, and came 
up with him at Canusium. And as Hannibal shifted his camp 
continually, to avoid coming to a battle, Marcellus watched 
him closely, and took care to keep him in sight At last, 
coming up with him as he was encamping, he so harassed him 
with skirmbhes that he drew him to an engagement; but iu|^ht 
soon came on, and parted the combatants. Next morning 
early he drew his array out of the entrencbinents, and put 
them in order of battle; so that Hannibal, in great vexation, 
assembled the Carthaginians, and begged of them ta exert 
themselves more in that battle than ever they had done b&> 
fore: — << For you see," said he, '^ that we can neither take 
breath, after so many victories already gained, nor enjoy the 
least leisure if we are victorious now, unless Uiis man be 
driven off.'' 

After this a battle ensuedi in which Marcellus seems to have 
miscarried, by an unseasoqfible movement;! foreseeing his right 

^ * Laeyimu^ who was the colleague of MarceUufl, wanted to name IL Yale- 
lioi Meaaala dictator. As he left Rome abruptly, and enjoined the pnctor 
not to name Fulviiu^ the tribunes of the people took upon them to do it; and 
the senate got the nonunation confirmed, by the consul Msicelhu. 

. V^f movement was not unseasonable, but iU executed. liiy says the 
right wing gare way fiurter than they heeded to have done$ and the eighteen^ 
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wing' hard pressed, he ordered one of the legions to. advance 
to the front to support them. This movement put the whole 
army in disorder, and decided the day in favour of the enemy; 
two thousand seven hundred Romans b^ing slain upon me 
spot Marcellus retreated into Ms camp,- and having som* 
moned his troops together, told them, — << He saw the arms 
and bodies'of Romans in abundance before him, but not one 
Roman." On their beg^njg pardon, he said, 'f He would not 
forgive them while vahauished, but when they came to be 
victorious he would; and that he would lead them into the 
field again the next day, that the news of the victory might 
reach Rome before that of their flisht'' Before he dismissed 
them, he gave orders that barley should be measured out, in* 
stead of wheat,* to those companies that had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impression on them, 
that though many were dangerously wounded, there was not 
a man who did not feel more pain ut>m the worde of Marcel- 
lus than he did from his wounds. 

Next morning, the scarlet robe, whioh was the ordinary 
signal of battle, was hung out betimes; and the companies that 
had come off with dishonour before, obtained leave, at their 
earnest re<)uest, to be posted in the foremost line; after which 
the tribunes drew up the rest of the troops in tibeir proper or« 
der. When this was^ reported to Hannibal, he said, — << Ye 
gods, what can one do with a man who is not affected with 
either good or bad fortune? This is the only man who will 
neither give any time to rest when he is victorious, nor take 
any when he is beaten. ^ We must even resolve to fight with 
him forever; since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, a 
principle of honour leads him on to new attempts axid farther 
exertions of courage. '' 

Both armies then engaged; and Haniaibal, seeing noadvai!i- 
tage gfiined by either, ordered hir elephants to be brought for^ 
ward into the first line, and to be pushed against the Romans. 
The shock caused great confusion at first in the Roman front; 
but Flavins, a tribune, snatching an ensign-staff from one of 
the companies, advanced, and with the point of it wounded 
the foremost elephant The beast upon tnis turned back, and 
ran upon the second, the secopd upon the next that followed, 
and so on till they were all put in great disorder. Miircellus 
observing this, ordered his horse to fall furiously upon the 
enemy, and taking advantage of the confusion already made, 

le^on, which was ordered to advance from rear to front, mored too alow^i 
this occasioned the disorder. 

* This was a common 'punishment Besides whfoh he ordered that tha 
officers of those compames should continue all day loi^ with their swords 
drawn, and without th^ girdles.-»£i9. L xzriL c. 13. 
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to rout them entirely. Accordingly, they charged with extra* 
ordinary vigour, ana drove the Carthaginians to their entrench- 
ments. The slaughter was dreadful; and the fall of the killed, 
and the plunging of the wounded elephants, contributed great- 
ly to it It IS said that more than eight thousand Carthagini- 
ans fell in this battte; of the Romans not above three thousand 
were slain, but almost all the rest were wounded. This save 
Hannibal opportunity to decamp silently in the night, and re- 
move to a. great distance from Marcellus, who by reason of 
the number of his wounded, was not able to pursue him, but 
retired, by easy marches, into Campania, and passed the sum- 
mer in the city of Sinuessa,* to recover and refresh hi3 sol- 
diers. 

Hannibal, thus disengaged from Marcellus, made use of his 
troops, now at liberty, and securely overran the country, 
burning and destroying all before him. This gave occasion 
ta unfavourable reports of Marcellus at Rome; and his ene- 
mies incited Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, a man of violent temper, and a vehement speaker, to ac- 
cuse him in form. Accordingly Bibulus oft^n assembled the 
people, and endeavoured to persuade them to take the com- 
mand from him, and give it to another^ — ** Since Marcellus,'' 
said he, ^^ has only e)cchattg|ed a few thrusts with Hannibal, 
and then left the.stage^ and is gone to the hot baths to refresh 
himself.."! 

When Marcellus was apprised of these practices against him, 
he left his army in charge with his lieutenants, and went to 
Rome to make nis defence. On his arrival he found an im- 
peachment framed out of theise calumnies. And the day fixed 
for it being come, and the people assembled in the Flaminian 
circus, Bibulus ascended the tribune's seat, and set forth his 
charge. Marcellus's Answer was plain and short; but many 
persons of distinction among the citizens exerted themselves 
greatly, and spoke with much freedom, exhorting the people 
not to ludge worse of Marcellus than the enemy iiimselC had 
done, DV fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only general 
whom Hannibal shunned, and used as much art and caro to 
avoid fighting with, as he did to seek the combat with others. 
These remonstrances had such an efiect, that the accuser was 
totally disappointed in his expectations, for Marcellus was not 
only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time chosen consul. 

* liyy says in yernuia, which^ beingf much neaier Canusium, was motre 
ccMiyenient for the vound«d men to retire to. 

. j- There were hot baths near Sinueasa, but none near yenuna. Theref 
fore, if Marcellus urent to the latter place, ttua satincal stroke was not appli- 
cable. AccoreUnely, Livy does not apply it| he only makes Bibulus say that 
Marcellui passed the summer in quarters. 
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As soon as he entered upon his office, he vi^ted the cities 
of Tuscany, and by his personal influence allayed a danger- 
ous commotion that tended to a revolt At his return he was 
desirous to dedicate to Honour and Virtue, the temple which 
he had built out of the Sicilian spoils, but was opposed by the 
priests, who would not consent that two deities should be 
contained in one temple.* Taking thi^ opposition ill, and 
considering it as ominous, he began another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave him uneasiness. 
Some temples were struck with lightning; in that of Jupiter 
rats gnawed the gold; it was even reported that an ox spoke, 
and that there was a child living which was bom with an 
elephant's head; and when the expiation of these prodigies 
was attempted, there were no tokens of success. The augur§, 
therefore, kept him iii Rome, notwithstanding his impatience 
and eagerness to be gone; for never was man so passionately 
desirous of anv thing as he was of fighting a decisive battle 
with Hannibal. It was his dream by nignt, the, subject of 
conversation all day with, his friends and colleague, and his 
sole reouest to the sods, that he mieht meet Hannibal fairly 
in the neld. Nay, I verily believe, ne wpuld have been glad 
to have had both armies surrounded with a wall or entrenchr 
ment, and to have fought in that enclosure. Indeed, had he 
not already attained to such a height of glory, had he not men 
so many proofs of his equalling uie best generals in prudence 
and discretion, I should think he gave way to a sanguine and 
extravagant ambition, unsuitable to his years; for he was above 
sixty when he entered upon his fifth consulate. 

At last the expiatory sacrifices being such as the soothsayers 
approved, he set out, with his colleague, 16 prosecute the war, 
and fixed his camp between Bantia and Venusia. There he 
tried every method to provoke Hannibal to a battle, which he 
constantly declined. But the Carthaginian perceiving that fte 
consuls had ordered some troops to go and lay sieee to the 
city of the BpizephyriaiM, or Western Locrians,t he laid an am- 
buscade in their way, under the hill of Petelia, and killed.two 
thousand five hundred of them. This added stings to Mar- 

* They said, if the temple should be struck with thunder and liehtning, or 
any other prodi^ should happen to it that wanted expiation, tney should 
not Imow to which of the deities tiiey ongbt td offer the expiatpiy sacrifice. 
Marcellus, therefore, to satisfy the priests, began another tempfe, and the 
work was canied on with mat dihgence; but he did not live to dedicate 
it His son consecrated both the temnles about four years after. 

J Hub was not a detachment from tne forces of the consular ^hich thev 
not choose to weaken when in the sight oTsuch an et^eray as HannibiiL 
It connsted of troops drawn from Sidly, and from the gazrison of Tarentum. 
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eelluf 's desire of an engagement, end nude him draw neafer 
to the enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded a pretty 
stronff post; it was covered with thickets, and on hoth sides 
were noUows from whence issued springs and rivulets. The 
Romans were surprised that Hannihal, who came first to so 
advantageous a place, did not take possession of it, but left it 
to the enemy; he did, indeed, think it a good, place for a camp, 
but a better for an ambuscade, and to that use he chose to put 
it He filled, therefore, the thickets and hollows with a good 
number of archers and spearmen, assuring himself that the 
eonvenience of the post would draw the Romans to it; nor 
was he mistaken in his conjecture. Presently nothing was 
talked of in the Roman armv« but the expediency of seizing 
•this hill; and as if they haa been all generals, they set forth 
the .many advantages they should have over the enemy, by 
encamping, or, at least, raising a fortification upon it Thus 
Marceilus was induced to go with a few horse to take a view 
of the hill; but, before he w;ent he offered sacrifice. In the 
first victim, that was slain, the diviner showed him the Yiv&r 
without a head; in the second the head was very plump and 
large, and the other tokens appearing remarkably »>od, seem- 
ed sufficient to dispel the fears of tne first; but ttie diviners 
declared, that they were the more alwmed on that very ac* 
count; for when favourable signs on a sudden follow threaten* 
ing and inauspicious ones, the strangeness of the dteration 
should rather be suspected; but as Pindar says,— 

Not fire, nor walls of triple brsM, 
Control the high behests of fiite. 

He, therefore, set out to view the place, taking with him .his 
colleague Crispinus, his son Marceilus, who was a tribune, and 
only two hundred and twenty horse, among whom there w«s 
not one Roman; they were all Tuscans, except forty Fregel- 
lanians, of whose courage and fidelity he had sufficient expe- 
rience. On the summit of the hill, which, as we said before, 
was covered with trees and bushes, the enemy had placed a 
sentinel, who, without being seen himself, could see every 
movement in the Roman camp. Those that lay in ambush 
having intelligence from him of what was doing, lay close till 
Marceiius came very near, and then all at once rushed out, 
spread themselves about him, let fly a shower of arrows, and 
cnarj^ed him with their swords and spears. Some pursued the 
fugitives, and others attacked those tiiat stood their ground: 
the latter were the forty Fregellanians; for the Tuscans taking 
to flight at thef first charge, the others closed together in a body 
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to db&nd the eoasols; and they continued the fight till Crispi- 
nus, wounded with two arrows, turned his horse to make his 
eaeape, and Marcellus being run through between the shoul- 
ders with a lance, fell down dead. Then the few Fregellani- 
ans that remained, leaving the body of Marcellus, carried off 
hia son, who was wounded, and fled with him to the camp.^ 

In this skirmish, there were not.maiiy more than forty men 
killed; eighteen were taken prisoners, besides five Ueior*, 
Crispinus died of his wounds a few^days after.* This. was a 
most unparalleled misfortune; the Romans lost both the con- 
suls in one action^ 

Hannibal made but little account of the rest; but when he 
knew that Marcellus was killed, he hastened to the place, and, 
standing over the body a long time, surveyed its size and mien, 
but without speaking one insuitine word, or showing the least 
sign of joy, which mi^ht have been expected at the fall of 
so dangerous and formidable an enemy. He stood, indeed, 
awhile astonished at the strange death of so great a man; and 
at last, taking his signet Jrom his finger, t he caused his body 
to be magnificently attired and bumt» and the ashes to be put 
in a silver urn, and then placed a crown of gold upon it, and 
sent it to his son. But certain Numidians meeting those that 
carried the urn, attempted to take it from them; and as the 
others stood upon their guard to defend it, the ashes were 
scattered in the struggle. When Hannibal was informed of 
it, he said to those who were about him, Fou He tits tn^snble 
to do any thing agam$t the will of,Qod, He punished the Pf umi- 
disDS, indeed, but took no farther care aoout collecting and 
sending the remains of Marcellus, believing that some deity 
had brGndn^d tl^it Marcellus, should die in so Strang a man- 
ner, and that his ashes should be denied burial. This account 
of the matter .we have fi^m Cornelius Nepos and Vaterius 
Maximus; but Livyt and Augpstus Caesar affirm that the urn 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year^ havii\g^ nttned T. Manli* 
VI Tor^aatus dictator^ to hold the eomitia. Some say he died at Tafentumi 
otfaen in Campania. 

t Hannibal imagined he ahodld have some opportunity or other of making* 
use of this seal to his adyantaffe^ but Crispinns despatched messetigen to 
sH the neighbouring cities, in the interest A Rome» acquainting them that 
HsrceHos was killed, and Hannibal master of his ring. This precaution 
preserred Salapia, in Apulia; nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the 
Carthaginian imon himself; fir admitting, upon a letter sealed with that ring; 
ax hundred oi Hannibal*s men, most of Uiem Rofman deserten, into the 
town, they, on a sudden, pulM up the draw-bridra, out in pieces those 
who had entered, and, with a shower of darts from the ramparts, 'dro^e back 
the rest— l^cv. 1. xxviL c. 28. 

t livT tells us, thlt Hannibal buried the body of Marcellas Q« the hill 
where he was slain. 

Vol. II. ^S 12* 
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was carried to hitf don, and that his remains were interred 
with great magniiicence; 

Marcellus's public donations, besides those he dedicated at 
Rome, were a Qymfumufkj which he built at Catana in Sicily; 
and several statues and paintines, brought from Syracuse, 
which he set up in the temple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and 
in that of Minerva at Lindus. In the latter of these, the fol- 
lowing verses, as Posidonius tells us, were inscribed on the 
pedestal of his statue: — " 

The light of Rome, Ifaicelliu, here behold. 
For birthy for deeds of arms, by fiune enroll'd. 
Seven times his fasces grac'd the martial phony • 
And by his thundeiing arm were thousands slain. 

The author of this inscription adds to his five consulates the 
dignity of proconsul, with which he was twice honoured. His 
posterity continued in great splendour down to Marcellus, 
the son of Caius Marcellus and Octavia, the sister of Augus- 
tus.* He died very young, in the office of mdik^ soon after 
he had married Julia the emperor's daughter. To do honour 
to his memory, Octavia dedicated to him a library,! and Au- 
gustus a theatre; and these public works bore his name. 
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These are the particulars which we thought worth reciting 
from history concerning Marcellus ai^ Pelopidas; between 
whom there was a perfect resemblance in the gifts of nature, 
and in their lives and manners; for they were both men of he- 
roic strength, capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, and in 

* His ftimljr continued after his death a hundred and eighty-fire years; 
for he was slnn in the first year of the hundred and forty-thira Olympiad, in 
the five hundred and forty-fifth year of Rome, and two hundred and six 
years before the Christian era; and youn^ Marcellus died in the second year 
of the hundred and eighty^ninth Olympiad, and seyen hundred and. tmrti- 
eth of Rome. 

t According to Suetonhis and Dion, it was not Octavia, but Augustus 
that dedicated this library. 
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coura^ and magBanimity they were equal. He sole differ- 
ence 189 that Marcellus, in most of the cities which he took hy 
assault, committed great slaughter^ whereas Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas never spjlt the blood of any man they had conquer- 
ed, nor enslaved any city they had taken. And it is affintied, 
that if they had been present, the Thebans would not have 
deprived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Marcellus, there 
was none greater or more illustrious than his beating such an 
army of Gauls, both horse and foot, with a handful of horse 
onlvy of which you will scarce meet with another instance, 
and his slaying their prince with his own hand. Pelopidas 
hoped to have done something of the like nature, but miscar- 
ried, and lost his life in the attempt However, the great and 
glorious battles of Leuctra and TegyrsB may. be compared with 



Uiese exploits of Marcellus. And, puthe other hand, there is 
nothing of Marcellus's effected by stratagiyn and surprise^ 
which can be set against the happy management of Pelopidas, 
at his return from exile, in taxmg off tlie Theban tyrants. 
Indeed, of all the toterpris^ of the secret hand of art, that 
was the master-piece. 

If it be said* that Hannibal was a formidable enemy to the 
Romans, the Lacedaemonians were certainly the same to. the 
Thebans; and yet it is agreed on all hands, that they were 
thoroughly beaten by Pelopidas at Leuctra and Tegyrae; where- 
as, according to Polybius, Hannibal was never once defeated 
by Marcellus, but continued invincible till he had to do with 
Scipio. However, we rather believe, with Livy, Caesar, and 
Cornelius Nepos, among uie X«itin historians, and with kinig 
Juba* among the Greek^ that Marcellus did sometimes beat 
Hannibal, and even put his troops .to flight, though he ^ned 
no advanta^ of him sufficient to turn the balance considera* 
bly on his side; so that one might erett think, that the Cartha* 
ginian then acted with the art of a wrestler, who sometimes 
suffers himself to be thrown, t But what has been very justly 
admired in Marcellus' is, that, after such great armies had 
been routed, so many generals slain^ and the whole empire 
almost totally subverted, \e found means to inspire his troops 
with courage enough to make head^ aptinst the enemy. He 
was the only man uiat, from a state of terror ftnd dismay, in 
which they had long remained, raised the army to an eager- 
ness for battle, and infused into them such a spirit, that, far 

* This historian was the son of Juba Idng of Numidia, who, in the civil . 
war sided with Pompey, and was slain by Petreius in single combat The 
•on mentioned here, was brought in triumph by Caesar to Rome, whete he 
was educated in the learning of tlie' Greeks And Romans. 

t 'AAA' MM 4fuJ^u<t Ti yw^di s^i TO? 6ifiiff n tmc fufii»XMdit muM^ 
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from tamdy giving na the victory^ they disputed it with the 
greatest obstinacy. For those rtry men, who had been accus- 
tomed, by a run of ill success, to think themselves happy if 
they )ioufd escape HannilMl by flight, were taught by Marcel- 
lusto be ashamedof coming off with disadvantage, to blush at 
the very thought of giving wjiy, and to be sensibly affected if 
they ^ned not the victory. 

As relopidas never lost a battle in which he commanded in 
person, and Marcellus won more ^an^nv Roman of his time, 
ne who performed so many exploits, ana was so hard to con* 
quer, may, perhaps, be put on a level with the other, who was 
never beaten, un the other hand, it may be observed, tiiat 
Marcellus took Syracuse, whereas Pelopidas failed in his at- 
^mpt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, even to approach Sparta, 
and to be the first that ever passed the Eurotas in a hostile 
manner, was a greater .achievement than the conquest of 
Sicily: unless it^ay be said, that the honour of this exploit, 
as well as that of Leuctra, belongs rather to Epaminondas 
than Pelopidas, whereas the glorv Marcellus eained was en- 
tirelv his own. For he alone toojL Syracuse; ne defeated the 
Gauls without his collea^e; he made head against Hannibal^ 
not only without the assistance, but against the remonstrances 
of the other generab; and changing the face of the war, he 
£rst taught the Romans to meet we enemy with a good coun- 
tenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor the other; 
but it is with concern and indignation that I think of the 
Strang circumstances, that attend^ them. At the same time, 
I admire Hannibal, who fought such a number of battles as it 
would be a labour to reckon, without ever receiving a wound; 
and I greatly approve the behaviour of Chrysantes, in the 
Cyrcpastbaf * vfhOf having his sword lifted up, and ready to 
strike, upon hearipj^ the trun^ts sound a retreat, calmly and 
modestly retired without givine the stroke. Pelopidas, how- 
ever,' was somewhat excusabk, because he was not only 
warmed with the heat of battle, but incited by a generous de- 
sire of revenge. And as Euripides says, 

Tlie fint of chieft is he who laurels gains, 
Aivd buys them not with life; the next b he 
VITho dies, but' dies in virtue's artna. 

In such a man, dying is a free and voluntary act, not a 
passive .submission to fate. But. beside his resentment, the 
end Pelopidas proposed to himself in conquering, which was 
the death of a tyrant, with reason animated him to uncommon 

* Mentioned at the beginning of the fourth book. 
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efforts; for it Was not easy to find another cause so great and 
glorioys wherein to exert himself. But Marcellos, without 
any urgent occasion, without that enthusiasm which often 
pushes men beyond the bounds of reason in time of danger, 
unadvisedly exposed himself, and died, not like a general, but 
like a spy, risking his five consulates^ his thre^ triumphs, his 
trophies and spoOs of kingSy against a company of Sjyaniards 
ana Numidians, who had mtrtered with the Carthaginians for 
iheir lives and services. An accident so strange, that those 
7ery adventurers could not forbeiu' grudging themselves such 
success, when they found that a man the most distinguished 
of all the Romans for valour, as well as power and fame, had 
fallen by their hands, amidst a scouting party of Fregelknians. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation against 
these ffreat men, but rather a complaint to them' of the injuir 
done ftemselves, bv sacrificing all their other virtues to &eur 
intrepidity, and a me expostulation with them for .being so 
prodind m their blood as to shed it for their own sakies, wnen 
It ought to have bllen only for their country, dieir fiiends, and 
their allies. • 

Pelopidas was buried by his fnen<b, in whose cause he was 
slain, and Marcellus by those enemies that slew him. The 
first was a hiq^py and desirable thing, but the other was greater 
and more extraordinary; for gratitude in a friend for benefits 
received, is not equal to an enemy's admiring the virtue by 
which he suffers. In the first case, there is more regard to 
iaterest than to meritj in die latter^ real worth is the soleoh* 
jeet of the honour paid. 
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LIFE OF ARISTIDES. 



Aristides^ the sod of Lvsimachus; was of the tribe of An* 
tiochus, and the ward of Aiopece. . < Of his estate we have dif- 
ferent accounts. Some sslj he was always very poor, and that 
he left two daughters behind him, who remained a lonj^ time 
unmarried, on account of their poverty.* But Demetrius the 
Phalereon, contradicts this general opmion in his Socrafes, and 
says there was a farm at Pluilera, which went by the name of 
Aristidesy and that there he was buried. And to prove that 
there was a competent estate in his family, he produces three 
arguments. 'Vhe first was taken from the office of Archon^t 
which made th6 year bear his name, stnd which fell to him by 
lot; and for this none took their chance but such as had an. in- 
come of the first degree, consisting of five hundred measures 
of corn, wine, and oil, who therefore were called Pent/tconome" 
dimtn. The second argument is founded on the oetraeismy by 
which he was banishec^ and which was never inflicted on the 
meaner sort, but only upon persons of quality, whose gran- 
deur and family pride made them obnoxious to the people^ 
The third and last is drawn from the tripods, which Aristides 
dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, on account of his victory 
in the public games, and which are still to be seen with thi? 
inscri|>tion: — •** The tribe of Antiochos gained the victory, 
Aristides defrayed the charges, and Archestratus was the au- 
thor of the play. '' 

But this last argument, though in appearance the strongest 
of all,, is really a very weak one. For Epaminondas, who, as 
every bodv knows, lived and died poor, and Plato the philo- 
sopher, wno was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows; the 
one was at the expense^ of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and 
the other of an entertainment of singing and dancine, per- 
formed by boys at Athens; Dion having furnished Plato with 

* And yet, according to a la^ of Solon's, the bride was to carnr with her 
only three suits of clothes, and a little household stuiF of small value. ' 

j* At Athens they reckoned their years by arcHona, as the Ronuois £d theirs 
by amsuis. One of the nine archons, who all had estates 'of the first degree, 
was for this purpose chosen by lot out of the rest, and bis nam« insenbed 
in the public registem. 
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the moneyy and Pelopidas supplied Epaminondas* For why 
should good men be always averse to the presents of their 
friends. While i}iej think it mean an^ ungenerous to receiye 
any thing for themselyes, to lay up, or to gratify an ayaricious 
temper, they need not refuse such offers as serve the purposes 
of honour and magnificence, without any views of profit- 
As to the tripocb, inscribed with Aristides, Papaatius shows 
plainly that Demetrius was .deceived by the nam^. For, ac- 
cording to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, there were only two of the. name of Aris* 
tides who carried liie prize in the choral exhibitions, a^d nei- 
ther of them was the son of Lysimachus; for the former was 
son to Xenophilus, and the latter lived long aften as appears 
from the characters,* which were not in use till after Euclid's 
time,, and likewise from the name of the poet Archestratus, 
which is not foui^d in any record or author jdurine the Persian 
wars; whereas mention is often n^ade of a poet of that name, 
who brought his pieces upon the stage in tne time of the Pe- 
loponnesian war.t But this argument of Panstius should not 
be admitted without farther examination. 

And aS for the ostracism, every man that was distinguished 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence^ was liable to suffer J^y it; 
smce it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because 
he was looked upon as a man of superior parts and policy. 
Besides, Idomeneus tells us, that Anstides came to be arehohf 
not by lol^ but by particular appointment of the people. And 
if he was archon after the battle of Plat«a,| as Demetrius him- 
self writes, it is very probable that, after such great actions, 
and so much glory, his virtue mightjeain'him that office, which 
others obtained oy their wealth. But it is plain that Deme- 
trius laboured to take off the imputation of poverty, as if it 
were some great evil, not only from Aristides, but from So- 
crates too; who, Jie says, besides a house of his own, had se- 
venty minseS at interest in the hands of Crito. 
Aristides nad a particular friepdship for Clisthenes, who 

* TfmfitfjtfmMMtt which k the common readings has been well changed by 
M. Salvini to yfOf^jLOon, 

f It was veiy possible for a poet, in his' own lifetime, to have his plays 
acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the Persian too. And, therefore, 
the inscription which Plutarch mentions, might belong to our Aristides. 

i But Demetrius was mista^n; for Aristides was never archon after the 
battle of Plataea, which was fought in the second year of the seventy-ftfth 
Olympiad. In the list of aichons the name of Aristides is found m the 
fbarth year of the seventy-second Olympiad, a year or two after the battle 
of Mmtfaon, and in the second year of the Seventy-fourth Olympiad, four 
years before the battle of Platca. 

% But Socrates himself declares, in his apology to his judges, that, consi- 
dering his poverty, they could not in reason line him more than one mina. 
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settled the popnhr gofvemment at Athens aAer the ezpnlsion 
of the t3rrant9;* yet he had, at the same timey tfie greatest 
veneration for Ly^urgos the Lacedaemonian^ Tviiom he consir 
dered as the most excellent of law^yers; and thfs led him to 
he a favourer of aristoehieyy in whieh he was always opposed 
by Themistoclesy who listed in tne party of the commons. 
iSome, indeed, say, that being brought np together from their 
infancj when boys,. they were always at variance, not only 
in serious matters, but in their very sports and diversions; and 
their tempers .were discovered from the first by that opposi- 
tion. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful, variable, 
and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits; th^ other was 
solid and steady, inflexibly Just, incapable of using 4iny false- 
hood, flattery^ or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of Chiost 
writes, that their enmi^, which afterwards came to such a 
height took its rise from love. ^ 

^ m « « • ♦ 

* » • . » . • ' . 

Themistocles, who wat an agreeable companion, gained 
many friends, and became respectable in the strength of his 
popularity. Thus, when he was told that " he would govern 
the Athenians extrem.ely well, if he would but do it without 
respect <rf persons," he said,— ^**May I never sit on a tribunal 
where my friends shall not find more favour from me than 
stran^rs.'' 

Anstides, on the eontrary, took a method of his own in 
conductinj^ the administration; for he would neither consent 
to any injustice to obljee his friends, nor yet disoblige them 
by denying all they asked: and as he saw that many,' depend- 
ing on their interest and friends, were tempted to do unwar- 
rantable things. He never endeavoured after tJiat support, but 
declared, that a good citizen s{iould place his whole strength 
and security in advising and doing, what is just and right 
Nevertheless, as Themistocles made many rash and dangerous 
motions^ and endeavoured to break his measures in every step 
of government, he was obliged to oppose him as much in \n9 
turn, partly by way of self-defence, -and partly to lessen his 
power, which daily increased through the favour of the peo- 
ple. For he thought it better that the commonwealth should 
miss some advant«^s, than that Themistocles, by gaining his 
point, should come at last to carry all before him. Hence it 
was, that one day, when Themistocles proposed something 

* These tmnts were the Sniifltnitida^ who were driyen out aboat the 
flizty-tizth Olpipiad. 

t Daciflc thinks it was Mthffev Atisto of Ceos, becaiise».s« e Pcfipateticy he 
was more likely to write tteatisea of love than the other, who was a stek. 



didTiiitsj|eo«9 to tbe public, Aristidei opposed it streiraoasly, 
and with saccea9| but t^ he went out of the aflsembly ^ he could 
not forbear sayin^y — <<The affurs of the Athenians can not 
prosper, except tney throw Themistodes and myself into the 
t>ara4hrura. '^* Another time, when he intended to propose a 
decree to the people, he found it strongly disputed in the coun- 
cil, but at last he preyailedi perceiving its inconveniences, 
however, by the preceding debates, he put a stop to it, just as 
the president was going to put it to the question, in order to 
its being confirmea by the people. Very often he offered his 
sentiments by a third person, lest by the opposition of Themis^ 
tocles to him^ the public good should be obstructed. 

In the chances and fluctuations of the government, his firm- 
ness was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor dis«* 
composed with ill success, he went on in a moderate and 
steaay manner, persuaded that his country had a claim to his 
services, without the reward either of honour or profit 
Hence it was, that when those verses of ^schylus concern" 
ing Amphiaraus were repeated on the atage,^^ 

To b«, and not to seeniy iBthis map's iQaaam; 
His g^nd repoies oa faSs proper wkdom. 
And wants no olto pr»iaet 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides^ 89 
the man to whom tnis great encomium was most applicable* 
Indeed, he was capable of resisting the suggestions, not only 
of fevour and afiection, but of resentment and enmity too^ 
wherever justice was concerned. For it is said, that when 
he was carrying on a prosecution a^nst his enemy, and, af- 
ter he had brought his charge, the judges were going to pass 
sentenoe, without hearing the person accused, he rose up^ 
his assistance^ entreating mat he might be heardi and have the 

Srivilege which the laws allowed. Another time, when be 
imself sat judge between two private persons, and one of 
them observed, — ^^That his adversary had done many inju- 
ries to Aristides^"— " Tell me not that,*' said he, "but what 
injury be has done to thee; for it is thy cause I am judging* 
not my own.'' 
When appointed public treasurer, he made it appear, that 

* Hie barathruni vu a yeiy deep pit» into wUch condemned peaoDf 
were thrown headlong. 

t These yenet ave to be {bund m the «< 8ie^ of Thebea hf tiie Se<ren 
Captaina." Thej are a description of the gennia and temper of Amphia- 
noB, wbkh the courier, who brings an account of the enen^s attack% and 
of the cfaanctatf of the oommuidees girta to Eteoelea: natareh haa 
changed <mf woid in liiem lor another ^hatsuked hia puipose better^ raad- 
iw^J^fiiKtiu^ i9istead of iis^ 

Vol. II. ^T 13 
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not only those of his time, but the officers that pieeeded him, 
had applied a mat deal of the public mouey to their own use, 
and particularly Thetnistodes; — 

■ For be, with all his wiidoin» 

Could ne'er coaunand his hands.^ 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, 'Themis' 
todea raised a strong party against him, accused him of mis- 
applying the public money, and (accordiftg to Idomeneus) got 
him condemned. But the principal and most respectable of 
the citizens,* incensed at diis treatment of Aristides, interpo- 
sed, and prevailed, not only that he mieht be excused the 
fine, but chosen again chief treasurer. lie now pretended 
that his former proceedings were too strict; and carrving a 
gentler hand over those that acted under him, sufierea them 
to pilfer the public money without seeming to find them out, 
or reckoning strictly with them; so that, fattened on the spoils 
of their countrjr, they lavished their praises on Aristides, and 
heartily espousine his cause, begged of the people to continue 
him in the same department But when the Athenians were 
gcnng to confirm it to him by their sufirages, he gave them 
uiis severe rebuke: — *^ While I managed your finances with 
all the fidelity of an honest man, I was loaded with calumnies; 
and now when I sufier them to be a prey to public robbers, 1 
am become a mighty good citizen; but I assure you. I am 
more ashamed of the present honour, than I was of the for- 
mer disgrace; and it is with indignation and concern, that I 
see you esteem it more •meritorious to obli^ ill men, than to 
take proper care of the public revenue." jBy thus speaking, 
and aiscovering their frauds, he silenced tiiose that recom- 
mended him with so much noise and bustle, but at the same 
time received the truest and most valuable praise from the 
worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, under pre- 
tence of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in 
reality to subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, 
and began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among the 
generals to whom the Athenians gave the management of this 
war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the next to him in re- 
putation and authority was Aristides. In a council of war 
that was then held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy bat- 
tiest and Aristides, seconding him, added no littie weight to 

* The court of AreopagUB int^posed in his behalf. 

t. Accordinff to Herodotns (L yi. c. 109,) the g^ermls were rery much 
diTided in their opinions, some were for fi^^ttng^, others not; Milmdes ob- 
senrins^ this, addivssed lumself to Gallimschus of Aphidnx, who wis pofe> 
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hi^ scale. The generals commanded by turns, each his day; 
but wh^n it came to Aristides's turn, he gaVe up his right to 
Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues, that it was no disgrace 
to follow the directions of the wise, but that, on the contnuy, 
it answered several honourable and salutary purposes. By 
this means he laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them 
to asree in, and follow the best 'opinion, he strengthened the 
hands of Miltiades, who now had the absolute and undivided 
command; the other generals no longer insisting on Uieir days^ 
but entirely submitting to his orders.* 

In this battle the main body of the Athenian army was 
pressed the hardest,! because there for a long time the barba- 
rians made their greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis 
and Antiochus; and Themistocles and Aristides, who be- 
longed to those tribes, exerting themselves at the head of them, 
with all the spirit of emulation, behaved with so much vigour, 
that the enemy were put to flight, and driven back to their 
ships. But the Greeks perceivmg that the barbarians, instead 
of sailing to the isles, to return to Asia, were driven in by the 
wind and currents towards Attica, { and fearing that Athens, 
unprovided for its defence, might become an easy prey to 
them, marched home with nine tribes, and used such expedi- 
tion, that they reached the city in one day. § 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, to guard 
the prisoners and the spoils; and he did not disappoint the 
public opinion; for though there was much gold and silver 
scattered about, and rich garments and other hooty in abun- 

nuareh, and whose power was equal to that of all theother generals. Cal- 
fimachosy whose voice was dedave according to the Athenian laws, joined 
directlj with Miltiades, and declared for givinjg^ battle immediately. Pos- 
sibly Aristides might have some share in bringing Callimachus to this reso- 
lution. 

* Yet he would not fight until his own proper day of command came 
about, lor fear that, through any Utent sparks of jealousy and enyy, any 
the generals should be led not to do their duty. 

f The Athenians and Plataeans fought with such obstinate valour on the 
right and Idft, that the barbarians were forced to fly on both mdes. The 
Persians and S^ae, however, perceiving that the Athenian centre was weak, 
chanred with such force, that they broke through it: this those on the right 
and left perceived, but did not attempt to succour it, till they had put to 
flight both the wings of the Persian army; then bending the points of the 
wings towards their own centre, they enclosed the hitherto victorious Per- 
sians, and cut them in pieces. - 

i It was reported in those times, Aat the Alcmfeonidae encouraged the 
Peirians to make a second attempt, by hohfing up, as they approa^ed the 
ahoK, a shield for a ugnal. However, it was the Persian fleet that endea^ 
vomed to double the Cape of Junium, with a view.to surprise ^the dty of 
Athens before the army could return.— ^erodW. 1. vi. c. 101, &c. 

h Flrom Manthon to Athens is about forty miles. 
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danoe Tv^re found in the tenta and ships frtiich tbey had t»k«K 
▼et he neither had an inclination to touch any thing mmseif, 
nor permit others to do it But, notwiAstanding his we, 
some enriched themselves unknown to ton; among whom 
wasCalliusthetorch-bearer.* Oneof thebarbanansliapDen- 
ing to meet him in a private place, and PJ<*ably taking Jim 
for a king, on account of his long hair and the fillet which he 
wore,t prostrated himself before him; and tafang him bv the 
hand, showed him a great quantity of gold that was hid in a 
well. But Callias, not less cruel than unjust, took away the 
cold, and then killed the man that had given him informa^on 
of it, le$t he should mention the thing to others. Hence, Uiey 
tell us, it was, that the comic writers called his family iMXh 
phUij i. e. enrkhed by the weO, jesting upon the place from 
whence their founder drew hw wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office of 
arcfcw, which gave hw name to that year; thongh, according 
to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was not archon till after the 
battle of PlatBea, a little before his death. But, in the public 
rejristers, we find not any of tfie name of Aristides in the Kst 
of archons, after Xanthiw>ides, in whose archonship Mardor 
nius was bwrten at Platea; whereas his name is on record im- 
mediately afl«r Phanippus,t who was archon the same year 
that the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all tiie virtues of Aristides^ the pNsople were most struck 
with his justice, because the public utilify was the most pro- 
nM^ted by it Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, 
gained the royal and divine title of the Just, which kings and 
tymnts have never been fimd of. It has been their ambition 
to be styled JMSorwN', /aJtefv rf eUie$; Gbvuni, thunderboUsf Ni- 
eanorsy conquerors. Nay, some have chosen to be called Eag^ 
and VuUuresj preferring the fame of power to that of virtue. 
Whereas the Deity himselL to whom they want to be com- 
pared, is distinguished by Oiree things,— immortality, power, 
and virtue; and of these, virtue is l£e most exc«fllent and di- 

^Toi»h-beMitf%i(ylediDGi!«ek<iBelMdU, weiwpe^^ dedicttad to the 
moeof tfaefi»di,aiididiiii«tedev«atotfaei^ Pa»- 



■anMipesksofit Magve«t haf^uMM to a womin, that the bad aeenher 
l^iotkeiv her hii^buid, and her soiv MCcemTehr enjoy this office. 

t Both priMti and kiagt wove fiUeti or diadentt. Ititwellkiiowi^ that 
in indent times those two dignities were generally vested in the same (ler- 
sob{ and such nitlons as aboGsbed the kinMy office, kept the thk of king 
te aperMm who nuMSteped in the pfin^unmctions or the piiest^^ 

t liomthe r^gistoEs it appears^ that Phanippus was archon in the thiid 
yearofthesevenlywmiBdOlyaq^ad. It was therefore in this year tiict the 
battle of Marathon was fought, four hundred sad ninety years before the 
birth of Christ. 



Tine« For ipaee and the elemctnts are jevtrlaatiiif; earth- 
guake», Kghtoing, storiiia, and torrents, have an amaaing 
power; but as for justice,* nothing jparticipates of that, with- 
out reasoning and thinlung of God. And whereas men en- 
tertain three di&rent sentiments with reapect to the sods, 
namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, it should seem thiJ 
they admire and think them happy by reason of their freedom 
from death and corruption; that tbey fear and dread them be- 
cause of their power and sovereignty; and that they love, ho- 
nour, and reverence them for their justice^ Yet, though 
affected these three different ways, they desire only the two fim 
properties of the Deity, — ^immortality, which our nature ^1 
not admit of.— and power, which depends chiefly upon for- 
tune; while they fooBshly neglect virtue, the only divine qua- 
lity m their power: not considerinjg that it is justice atone 
which makes the lite of those that flourish most in pnmerity 
and high statibns, heavenly and divine, while injustice ren* 
dera it fprovelling and brutal 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of 
/As Jit^ and afterwards envied as much; the latter, chiefly 
by the management of Themistodes, who gave it out among 
the people, that Aristidea had abolished the courts of judici? 
ture, by drawing the arbitratioQ of all causes to himself, and 
so was insensibly gaining sovereign power, though without 
guards, and other ensigns of it The people, elevated with 
uie late victory, thought themselves capable of every things 
snd the highest respect little enoujgh for them. Uneasy, 
therefore, at finding that any one citizen rose tD sudi extraor- 
dinary honour and distinction, they assembled at Athens from 
•II the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by the Ostra^ 
eiraci; di^uising their envy of his character under the spe- 
eiotts pretence of guarding against tyranny. 

For the o$traei$m was not a punishment for crimes and mis- 
demeanours^ but was very decently called an humbling and 
lessening oi some excessive influence and power. In reality, 
it was a mild ^ratification of envy; for by this means, who- 
ever was offended at the growing greatness of another, dis- 
charged his spleen, not in any wing crud or inhuman, bnt 
only in voting a ten years banishment But when it once 
hejgkn to fall upon mean and profligate persons, it was ever 
after entirdy laid aside, Hyperbolus being the last that was 
exiled by it 

In fhis pBflMife xay/fwUiis used in the Mtne seme u in 1 Corinth, zm. 5, 
a mymn « AOTIZBT Ai tuutm, which ii^ wtf believe, a i«M iniCsnee. Peili«pt 
in this p ^ M i g e of Plutwch, iaitod of »>» we ihoiihi resd » 

13* 
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The reason of its turning upon such a wretch was this: — 
Alcibiades and Nicias^ who were persons of the ^atest in- 
terest in Athens, had each his party: but perceiving that the 
people were going to proceed to the ostracism, and that one of 
them was likely to suffer by it, they consulted together, and 
joining interests, caused it to fall upon Hyperbolus. Here- 
upon me people, full of indignation at finding this kind of 
punishment dishonoured and turned into ridicule, abolished it 
entirely. 

The ostracism (to give a summary account of it) was con- 
ducted in the following manner: — Every citizen took a piece 
of a broken pot, or a shell, on which he wrote the name of the 
person he wanted to have banished, and carried it to a part of 
the market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails. The 
magistrates then counted the^ number of the shells; and if it 
amounted not to six thousand,Hhe ostracism stqod for nothing; 
if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose name 
was found on the greatest number was declared an exile for 
ten years^ but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time when Aristides was banished, when the people 
were inscribing tiieir names on the shells, it is reported tnat 
an illiterate burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for 
some ordinary person, and giving him his shell, desired him 
to write Aristides upon it The good man, surprised at the 
adventure, asked him, — "Whether Aristides had ever injur- 
ed him?" — " No,'* said he, " nor do I even know him; but 
it vexes me to hear him every where called the JusL*^ Aris^ 
tides ftiade no answer, but took the shell, and having written 
his own name upon it, returned it to the man. When he 
quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and 
agreeably to his character, made a prayer very different from 
tnat of Achilles; namely, — "That the people of Athens 
mi^ht never see the day which should force them to remember 
Anstides.^' 

Three years sifter, when Xerxes was passing through Thes- 
saly and Boeotia, by lone marches, to Attica, the Athenians 
reversed this decree, ana by a public ordinance recalled all 
the exiles. The principal inducement was their fear of Aris- 
tides; for they were apprehensive that he would join the ene- 
my, corrupt great part of the citizens, and draw them over to 
the interest or the barbarians^ but they little knew the man. 
Before this ordinance of theirs, he haa been exciting and en- 
eouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; anaafl^r it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his person and 
counsel, not disdainine-to raise his worst enemy to the high- 
est pitch of glory for the public good; for when Eurybiades, 
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the commander-in-chief, had resolved to quit Salamis,* aiid 
before he could put liis purpose into execution, the enemy's 
fleet, taking advantage of the night, had surrounded the^ 
islands, and in a manner blocked up the straits, without any 
one's perceiving that the confederates were so hemmed in. 
Aristides sailed the same night from ^gina, and passed with 
the utmost danger through the Persian fleet As soon as he 
reached the tent of Themistocles, he desired to speak with him 
in private, and then addressed him in these termst — ** You 
indj^ Themistocles, if we are wise, shkll qow bid adieu to 
ou^ vain and childish disputes, and enter upon a nobler and 
more salutary contention, striving which of us shall contribute 
most to the preservation of Greece; vou in doing the duf^ of 
a eeneral, and I in assisting you with mv service and advice. 
I find that you alone have hit upon the best measures,* in ad- 
vising to come immediately to an engagement in the straits; 
and though the allies bppose your desien, the enemy promotes 
it; for the sea on all sides is covered with their ships, so that the 
Greeks, whether they will or not, must come to action, and 
acquit themselves like men, there being no room left for 
flight" 

Themistocles answered ;-^*^ I could have wished, Aristides, 
that you had not been beforehand with me. in this noble emu- 
lation; but I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of 
yours by my future actions.'' At the same time, he acquaint- 
ed him with tibe stratagem he had contrived to ensnare the 
barharians,t and then desired him to go, and make it appear 
to Eurybiades, that there could be no safety for them without 
venturing a sea-fight there; for he knew that Aristides had 
much greater influence over. him than he. In the council of 
•war assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said 
to Themistocles, — " Your advice is not agreeable to Aris- 
tides, since he is here present and says nothmg." "You are 
mistaken," said Aristides, " for I should not have been silent, 
had not the counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible; 
and now I hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but 
because I approve nis sentiments." This, therefore, was what 
the Grecian officers fixed upon. , 

* Euiybiftdes was for itandinf^ away for th« gulf of Corinth^ thathemigli^ 
be near the laod anny; but Themistocles clearly saw that in the straits of* 
Saluius, they could fight the Persian fleet, which was so vastly mpeiior in 
numben, with much greater advantage than in the gulf of Corinth, where 
there was an openrsea. • 

t The stratagem was to send one to acquaint the enemy that the Greekji 
were going to qdtt the struts of Salamis; and therefore, if the Persians 
were desirous to crush them at once, they must fall upon them immediate- 
ly, before they dispersed. 
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Aristides then peroeiring that the little island of Psvttalia, 
which lies in the straitn over against Salamis, was fufiof the 
enemy's troops, put on board the small transports a number 
of the bravest ana most resolute of his countrymen, and made 
a deseent upon the island, where he attacked the barbarians 
with such fury, that they w^re all cut in pieces, except some 
of Ihe principal persons, who were made prisoners. Among 
the latter were three sons of Sandauce, the king's sister, 
whom he sent immediately to Themistocles; an^t is said that, 
by the direction of Euphrantides the diviner, in pursuance of 
some oracle, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omtstu. Af- 
ter this, Anstides placed a strong guard round the island, to 
take notice of such as were driven ashore there, that so none 
of his friends miehjt perish, nor any of the enemy escape; for 
about Psyttalia the battle raged the most,* and the greatest 
efforts were made, as appears from the trophv erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistocles, byway of sound- 
ing Aristides, said, — <' That great things were already done, 
but greater still remained ; for they mieht conquer Asia in Eu- 
rope, bv making all the sail they could to the Hellespont^ to 
break aown the bridge." But Aristides exclaimed against 
the ^ropbsal. and bade him think no more of it, but rather 
consider ana inquire what would be the speediest method of 
drivinr the Persians out of Oreece, lest, finding himself shut 
Up wim such immense forces, and no way left to escape; ne- 
cessity might bringhim to fieht with the most desperate cou- 
nge. Hereupon Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second 
time, bv the eunuch Amaces, one of the prisoners,! to ac- 
quaint him privately, that the Greeks were strongly inclined 
to make the best of Uieir way to the Hellespont, to destroy the « 
bridee which he had left there; but that^ in order to save his* 
royu person, Themistocles was usin^ his best endeavours to 
dissuade them from it Xerxes, terrified at this news, made 
all possible haste to the Hellespont^ leaving Mardonius behind 
him with the land forces, consisting of three hundred thou- 
sand of his best troops. 

tn the strength of such an army Mardonius was very formi- 
dable; and the fears of the Greeks were heightenea by his 
menacing letters, which were in this style: — ^^ At sea, in your 
wooden towers, you have defeated landmen, unpractised at 
the oar; but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the 
fields of BoBotia, where both horse and foot may fight to the 

* The batUe of SaluiuB was fought in the year before Chriit 480. 

t This expedient answered two purposes. By it he drove the kinr of 
Penift out m Europe, and in i^pearance conferred an obligation upon mm, 
whieh nugfat be remembered to the advantage of Themistocles when he 
came to have occasion for it 
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best adTRniage." To the Afhe&iims he vvrole in }>artieular, 
beinir Mithonzed by the king to tasqre them that their citj 
should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
soyereigntjr of Greece put in thdr hands, if they would take 
no fiirtto* share in the war.* 

Ab soon as the Laoedsemonians had. intelligence of these 
prbpoMls, they were neatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors 
to Athens, to entreat t£e people to send their wives and chil- 
dren to Spaita,t and to accept from them what was necessary 
for the support of siJch as were in years; for the Athenians* 
havins lost both their city and country, were certainly in 
ereat distress. Yet when they had heard what the ambassa- 
dors had to SBJ, they gaye tnem auch an ,answer by the di- 
rection of Aristides, as can neyer be sufficiently admired. 
They said, — ''They could easily forgiye their enemies for 
thinking that eyery thing was to he purchased with silver and 
gold, because they had no idea of any thing more excellent; 
hot they could not help being displeased that the. Lacedaemo- 
niana raould reeard only their present poverty and distress, 
and, foraetful oftheir virtue and nnagnanimily, call upon them 
to fight tor Oreeee, for the paltry consideration of a supply oi 
jrovisiona.'' Aristides having drawn up Uiis answer m the 
form of a decree, and called all the ambassadors to an audi- 
ence in fiiil assembly, bade those of Soarta tell the I^aced®- 
monians, 7%a/ the people of jStkens woujd not take aU the gold, 
dtker above or under gromd^ fur Ms libertke rf Cheeee^ 

Aa for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told 
them,— >'' As long as this luminary shines, so long will the 
Athenians carry on war with the Persians for their country, 
which haa been laid waste, and for their temples, which have 
been oro&ned and bumf He likkwise procured an order, 
that me priest should solemnly execrate all that should dare 
to propose an embassy to the Medea, or talk of deserting the 
aUianee of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the 
Athenians retired again to Salamis; and Aristides, who, on 
that occasion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the 
Laeedsemonians of their delay and neglect in abandoning 
Athens once more to the barbarians; and pressed them to 

*He made these propoaali by Alenader king of Ifacedon* who ddiTer- 
ed them in a set speech. 

t They did not proppaetoUie Athemaai to wnd their wives and children 
to Sparta, but odiy offetedto ■Mdntam them during Uie war. Ther obaerr- 
tA, that the erigmal qoanel wia between Ihe Pcniaaa and Athenanai tiiat 
the Atheniaaa were alwayi wont to be the Ibremoit in the oauae of hbcrtyi 
md that there waa no reaaoii to believe the Peiaane would obanre anj 
tenm wiUi a people they hated. 

Vol. IL ^U 
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hasten to the sueeour of that part of Qreece, which was not 
yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The Ephwi gave him the 
hearings* but seemed attentive to nothing but mirth and di- 
version, for it was the festival of Hvacmthust At night, 
however, tfiey selected five thousand Spartans, with orders to 
take each seven Ae2tNte with him. and to march before morning, 
unknown to the Athenians. When Aristides came to make 
his remonstrances a^ain, ihej smiled, and told him, — << That 
he did but trifle or dream, since their army was at that time 
as far as Orestium, on their march against the foreigners," 
for so the Lacedsemonians called the barbarians, ^istides 
told them, — *' It was not a time to iest, or to put their strata*^ 
items in practice upon their frienas, but on their enemies.'' 
This is the account Idomeneus gives of the matter; but, in 
Aristides's decree, Gimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides, are 
said to have gone upon the embassy, and not Anstides. 

Aristides, howevei", was appointed to command the Athe- 
nians in the battle that was expected, and marched with eight 
thousand foot to Platsea. There Pausanius, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of all the confederates, joined him with the 
Spartans, and the other Grecian troops arrived daily in great 
numbers. The Persian army, which was encamped along the 
river Asopas, occupied an immense tract of ground; and they 
had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for weir baggage and 
other thinjEs of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, named 
Ti8amenus,t who foretold certain victory to Pausanius, and 
the Greeks in general, if they did not attack the enemy, but 
stood only upon the defensive. And Aristides Imving sent to 
Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, received this answer:— i" The 
Athenians shall be victorious, if they address their prayers to 
Jupiter, to Juno of Cithsdron, to Fan, and to the nynrphs 
Spnragitide^;§ if they sacrifice to the heroes, Androcrales, 

* They put ofFfbeir tinswer from time to time, until thej had gained ten 
days; inmich time the^ finished the wall across the isthmus, whidi secured 
them against tf^e barbarians. 

f Among the Spartans the feast of Hyacintiius lasted three days; the 
first and last were days of sorrow and mourning for Ryacinthus's death; but 
the second was a day of rejoidnr, celebrated with aU manner of diversiona. 

^ The oracle having promised Tisamenus five great victories, the Lacc- 
dxmoiuans were desrous of having him for their diviner; but he demanded 
to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was refused at first. However, 
upon the approach of the Persians, he obtained that privilege both for him- 
self and his brother liegias. This would scarce have been worth mention* 
ing had not those two been the only strangers that were ever made oitizeiia 
of Sparta. 

^ The njrmphs of mount Cithsron were called Sphragitides from the c^ve 
Sphiagidion, which had probably had its name fimn the silence obseiredin 
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Leucon, Pinnder, Damocrates,. Hy^wion, Aeteon, and Po- 
lydius; and if they fight only ia their own count^, on the 
plain of the Eleusinian Gei^es and of Proserpine.'' This ora- 
ele perplexed Aristides not a little; for the heroes to whom he 
was commanded to sacrifice were the ancestors of the Plataeans, 
and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides in one of the summits 
of mount Cithaeron, opposite the quarter where the sun sets in 
the summer: and it is said, in that cave there was formierly an 
oracle, by which many who dwelt in those parts were inspired, 
and therefore called NyngpMqfti. On the other, hand, to have 
the promise of victory, only on condition of fighting in their 
own country, on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres, was call- 
ing the Athenians baet to Attica, and removing the seat of war. 
In the meantime Arimnestus, general of the Plataeans, 
dreamed that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, — '* What the 
Greeks had determined to do?" To which he answered, — 
** To-morrow they will decamp and march to Eleiisis, to fight 
the barbarians there, aj^reeable to the oracle." The god re- 
plied, — '^Thev (}uite mistake its meaning; for the place intend- 
ed by the oracle is in the environs of Plataea; and if they seek 
for ity they will find it" The matter being so clearly reveaU 
ed to Arinmestus, as soon as he awoke, he sent for the oldest 
and most experienced of his countrymen; aud having advised, 
with them, and made the best inquiry, he found uiat near 
HusisB, at the foot of mount Cithaeron, there was an ancient 
temple called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Pro- 
serpine. . He immediately conducted Aristides to the plac6, 
which appeared to be very commodious for drawing up an 
army of foot^ that was deficient in cavalry, because the bottom 
of mount Cithseron, extending as far as the temple, made the 
extremities of the field on that side inaccessible to tiie horse.* 
In that place was also the chapel of the hero Andtocrates, 
quite covered with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing 
might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their hopes 
of victory, the Plataeans cesolved, at the motion of Arimnestus, 
to remove their boundaries between their country and Attica, 
and for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of titose lands to 
the Athenians, that according to the oracle, they might fight 
in their own territories. This generosity of the Platfioans 
rained them so much renown, inat many years after, when 
Alexander had conquered Asia, he ordered the walls of Pla« 
taea to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by a herald at 
the Olympic games, — *^ That the king granted the Plataeans 

it by the'penons who went thither to be inspired; nlence being described 
by mbIm^ Uie lips. 
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thii favour, oo teoount of their virtue tnd generosibr io giving 
up their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise 
behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit'' 

When the eonfe&rates came to have their several posts as- 
signed them, there was a great dis^te between the Tegetae 
and the A&enians; the Tegetae insisting, that, as the Ldce- 
dsemonians were posted in the rieht. wing, the left belong 
to them, and in support of their daim, setting forth the jgal- 
lant actions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed 
great indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward and said : — 
*^ The time will not permit us to contest with the Tegetae the 
renown of their ancestors and their personal bravery; but to 
the Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks, we say, that the 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away; and whatever post 
y<iu assign us, we will endeavour to do lionour to it, and take 
eaie to reiect no disgraee upon our former achievements. 
For we are not come hitiier to quarrel with our allies, but to 
fight our enemies; not to make encomiums upon our forefa- 
thers, but to approve our own courage in the cause of Greece. 
And the battle will soon show what value our country should 
set on every state, every general and jirivate man.'' After 
this speech, the council of war declared in favour of the Athe- 
nians, and gave th^m the command of the left wine. 

While the £Bite of Greece was in suspense, the amiirs of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture; for those of the 
best fiimilies and fortunes, lining reduced by the war, and 
seeing; their authority in the state and their distinction cone 
with their wealth, and others rising to honours and em^ov- 
ments, assembled privately in a house at Platasa, «nd conspir- 
ed to abolish the democracy; and, if that did not succeed, to 
ruin all Greece, and betray it to the barbarians. When Aris- 
tides got intelligence of tiie conspiracy thus entered into in 
the camp, and mund that numbers were corrupted, he was 
greatly alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, and unresolv- 
ed at first how to proceed. At length he determined nei- 
ther to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sift it tho- 
roughly, because he knew not how far the contagion had 
Spread^ and thought it advisable to sacrifice justice, in some 
egree, to the puolic good, by forbearing to prosecute many 
that were guilty. He therefore caused eight persons only to 
be apprdiendea, and of those eiriit no more than two, who 
were most guil^, to be proceed^ against, iElschinesof Lam- 
pra, and A^sias of Achumte; and even thiy made their escape 
during the prosecution. As for the rest he dischai^ed them, 
and gave them, and all that were concerned in the plot, op- 
portunity to recover their spirits and chanee their sentiments, 
lis they might imagine that nothing was maSe out against them ; 
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but he adiiM^mshed taem at the same time,— << That the batfle 
was the great tribanal, where they might clear themselves of 
the charge, and show that they had never followed any coun- 
sels but such as were just and useftU to their countrv.'^ 

After this,* Mardonius, to make atrial of the Greeks, or- 
dered his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with 
them. The Greeks were all encamped at the foot of mount 
Cithseron, in strong and stbnv places; except the Megaren- 
sians, who, to the number of three thousand, were posted on 
the plain, and by this means suffered much by the enemy's 
horse, who charged them on every side. Unable to stand 
against suck superior numbers, the^ despatched a messenger 
to Pausanius fof assistance. Pausanius heariae their reauest, 
and seeing the camp of the Megarensians darkened wim the 
shower ordarts and arrows, and that they were forced to con- 
tract themselves within a narrow compass, was at a loss what 
to resolve on; for he knew that his heavy-armed Spartans were 
not fit to act against cavalrv- He endeavoured, therefore^ to 
awaken the emulation of tne jgenerals and other officers that 
were about him, that they might make it a point of honour 
voluntarily to undertake the defence and succour of ttie Me- 
gporensians. But thev all declined it, except Aristides, who 
made an offer of his Athenians, and ^ve imnediate orders to 
Oljnnpiodorus, one of the most active of hit officers, to ad- 
vance with his select band of three hundred men and some 
archers intermixed. They were all ready in a moment, and 
ran to attack the barbarians. Masistius, general of the Persian 
horse, a man distinguished for his strenrai and graceful mien, 
no sooner saw them advancing, than ne spurred his horse 
against them. The Athenians received him with great firm<- 
ness, and a sharp conflict ensued; for they considered this as a 
^)eoimen of the success of the whole battle. At last Masis- 
tius's horse was wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider, 
who could not recover himself because of the weieht o( his 
armour, nor vet be easily slain by the Atiienians that strove 
which diould do it first, because not only his body and his 
head, but his legs.and arms, were covered with plates of gold, 
brass, and iron. But the visor of his helmet leaving ptut of 
his Aioe qpen, one of them pierced him in the eye with the 

* Tht battle of Platxa *waa foof^ in the year J>efofe Chriit 479, liie yetf 
after Uittt of Salaittsi. Heiodotna was then about nme or ten jean oU, and 
bad bis accoants fit>in penons tbat were present in the battle. And ke in- 
formi iis» fhat tiie circumstances here related by Plutardi* happened befote 
the Greeks left their camp at Eiythne, in order to encamp round to Platca, 
and beftie the contest between the IVgetc and Ihe Atheniaiia.~lib. ix. c 

VoL.IL 14 
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Staff of his speari and so deq>atched him. Tlie Persians then 
left the body and fled. 

The importance of this achievemeht appeared to the Greeks, 
not by the number of their enemies lyin^ dead upon the field, 
for that was but smadl, but'b^ the mournmg of the barbanans, 
who, in their grief for Masistius, cut oS their hair, and the 
manes of theirliorses and mules, and filled all the plain with 
their cries and groans, as having lost the man that was next to 
Mardooius in courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides 
forbore the combat a long time; for the diviners, from the 
entrails of the victims, equally assured the Persians and the 
Greeks of victorv, if they stood upon the' defensive, and 
threatened a total defeat to the aggressors. But at length 
Mardonius, seeing but a few davs' provision left, and that the 
Grecian forces increased daily by the arrival of fresh troops, 
grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the Asodus 
next, morning by break of day, and fall upon the Greexs, 
whom he hope4 to find unprepared; for this purpose he gave 
his orders over aisht But at midnight a man on horseback 
softly approachedfthe Grecian camp, and addressing hin^selt 
to the sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian gene- 
ral to him. Aiistides came immediately, and the unknown 
person said, — ^*I am Alexander, king of Macedon, who, for 
the friendship I bear you, have exposed myself to the great- 
est dangers to prevent your fighting under the disadvantage 
of a surprise; for Mardonius will give you battle to-morrow; 
not that he is induced to it by anjr well grounded hope or 
prospect of success, but hj the scarcity of provisions; for the 
soothsayers, by their ominous sacrifices, and ill-boding ora- 
cles, endeavour to divert him from it; but necessity forces him 
either to hazard a battle, or to sit still and see his whole army 
perish tiirou^lpWant" Alexander having thus opened him- 
self to Aristides, desired him to take notice and avail himself 
of the intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other per- 
son. * Aristides, however, thought it wrong to conceal it from 
Pausanias, who waa commander-in-chief; but he promised not 
to mention the thing to any one besides, until after the battle; 
and assured him at the same time, that if the Greeks proved 
victorious, the whole army should be acquainted with this 
kindness and rioriouajdaring of Alexander. 

The king[ of Macedon having despatched this afiair, return- 
ed, and Aristides went immediately to the tent of Pausanias, 

* Aceofdini^ to Herodotus, Alexander had excepted Puuuiiis out of this 
chanpe of secrecy; and this is most provable, because Pausanias wis com- 
manoeMn-chief. 
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ftDd laia the whole before him; whereupon the other offii^ws 
were sent for^ and ^ordered to put the troops under arms, and 
have them ready for battle. At the same time, according to 
Herodotus, Pausanias informed liristides of his desi^ to alter 
the disposition of the armyj by removing the Athenians from 
the left wing to the rieht, and setting them to oppose the. Per- 
sians; against whom &ey would act with the more bravery, 
because they had made proof of their manner of fightine, and 
with greater assurance of success, because they had already 
succeeded. As for the left wing, which would have to do 
with those Greeks that had embraced ^e Median interest, he 
intended to command there himself.* The oUier Athenian 
officers thought P^pftinias carried it with a partial and high 
hand, in moving them up and down, like so many hdots, at 
hb pleasure, to face the boldest of the enemy's troops, while 
he left the rest of the confederates in their posts. Dwt Aris- 
tides told them they were under a great mistake:— ^^^ You con- 
tended," said he, ^< a few days ago with the Tegets for the 
command of the left wing, and -mued yourselves upon the 
preference; and now when the Spartans voluntarily oner you 
the right wing, which is in effect giving up to you the com- 
mand of the whole army, you are neither pleased with the ho- 
nour, nor sensible of the advantage of not being obliged to 
fight against your countrymen, and those who have the same 
origin with you, but iigainst barbarians, your natural enemies.'' 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians, that 
they readily agreed to change posts with the Spartans; and 
nothing was heard among them out mutual exhortations to act 
with bravery. They observed, — ** That the enemy brought 
neither better arms nor bolder hearts than they had at Mara- 
thon, but came, with the same bows, the same embroidered 
vests and profusion of gold, the sam^ effeminate bodies, and 
the same unmanly souls. For our part," continued they,^^ we 
have the same weapons and strength of body, together with 
additional spirits from our victories; and we do not, like them, 
fight for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies 
of Marathon and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of them." 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they hast- 
ened to thei;: new post. But the Thebes being informed of 
it by deserters, sent and acquainted Mardonius^ who, either 
out of fear of the Athenians, or from an ambition to try his 
strength with the Lacedaemonians, -'immediately. mOyea the 

* Herodotufl says the contraiy; mrnelv, that all the Athcniafi officers 
were ambhioua of that post, hut did not think proper to pi6poM it» for fear 
of diaobliging the SpartaiWi 
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Persians to hk right wing, and the Greeks that were of his 
party to the left, opposite to the Athenians. This change in 
the disposition of tne enemjVarmy being known, Pausanias 
made another moyementy and*passed to tlie right; which Mar- 
donius perceivings returned to the left* and so still figtced Ihe 
Lacedaemonians. Thus the day passed without any action at 
all. In the eveninji^ the Grecians held a council of wary in 
which they determined to decamp, and take poMession of a 
place more commodious for water, because the sprinp of their 
present camp were disturbed and spoiled by the enemy's horse. 
When tumt was come,* and the officers began to march at 
the head^ their troops to the place marked out for a new 
camp, the soldiers followed unwiUinely, and eould not widi« 
out great difficulty be kept together; Tor they were no sooner 
out of their first entrenchments, than many of them made off 
to the city of Flataea, and either dispersinj; there, or pitching 
their tents without any regard to diseiplme, were in the ut- 
most confusion. It happened that the Lacedaemonians done 
were left behind, thougn against their will. For Ainompha- 
retus, an intrepid man, who had long been eaj^r to engage, 
and uneasy to see the battle so often put ofiand delayed, 
plainly called this decampment a disgniceful flight, and de* 
clarea, — '^ He would not quit his post, but remain there with 
his troops, and stand it out against Mardonius.'' And when 
Pausanias represented to him, that this measure was taken in 

Eursuance of the counsel and determination of the confederates, 
e took up a lanre stone with both his hands, and, throwing it 
at Pausanias's feet, said,— <^ This is my ballot for a batfie; 
and I deq>ise the timid counsels and resolves of others." 
Pausanias was at a loss what to do, bat at last sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and desired 
them to halt a little thatthe^ might all prooera in a body: at 
the same time he marched with the rest of the troops towards 
Platasa, hoping hj that means to draw Amompharetusafter him. 
By this time it was day, and Mardonia8,t who was not ig- 

* On this oocMion Mudoniut did Bot fiiil to inaalt Aitabm^ vepfoacUog 
him -with his covaidly p(udeiice» sod the fiUs« notioD he had oonceired ol 
the Xiacedsikioiiisiii^ wimh m he pretended, never fled hefine the enenf . 

*f Having passed the Asopns^ ne came up wilb ttie Lsoedsmonkns and 
Tegetx, who were separatea from the body of die umy, to the number of 
flfty4hfee thousand. PansunaSy -finffing htmseirihcis attacked b^ the whole 
Peraan army, despatched a mt mengtr to aapiaint the Athenian^ who had 
taken snotte/owte, with the danger he was in. The Athenians nmnedi* 
ately put theoMelves on their muca to succoilr their distressed sifies, hut 
were attacked, and, to their great regret, pteventcA by those Greekswho 
sided ^with the Persians. The battle betng thus fought in two dUFerent 
places, the Bpaitam were tiie first who broke into Ihe centre of the Penian 
army, and^ after a most obstinate resistance, put ^wm to flight 



BoraDt thtt the Greeks had quitted their camp, pat hts army 
in order of battle, and bore down upon the Spartans; the bar- 
barians setting up such shoutsu and clanking their arms in such 
a manner, as if they expected to have only the plundering of 
fugitives^ and not a battle. And, indeed, it was like to have 
been so; for though Pausanias^ upon seeing Uiis motion of 
IVtardonius^ stopped, and ordered every one to his post^ yet, 
either confused with his resentment against Ampmpharetus, 
or with the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot to give 
his troops the word; and for that reason they neither engaged 
readily, nor in a body, but continued scattered in small par- 
ties, even after the. fight was berun. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice; but seeing no 
auspicious tokens^ he commanded the Lacedaemonians to lay 
down their shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend 
his orders, without opposing the enemy. After this he offer- 
ed other sacrifices, the Persian cavalry still advancing. They 
were now within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans were 
wounded: among whom was Callicrates, a man that for size 
and beauty exceeded the whole -army. This brave soldier 
being shot with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, — << He 
did not lament his death,^ because he came out resolved to shed 
his blood for Greece; but he was sorry to die without having 
once drawn his sword against the enemy/' 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and 
patience of the Spartans were wonderful; for they made no de- 
fence against theenemy^s charge, but waiting the time of 
heaven and their general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ranks. 

Some say,i that^ as Pausanias was sacrificing and praying at 
a little .distance from the lines, certain Lydians cdming sud- 
denly upon him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils^* and 
that Pausanias and those about him, having no weapons, drove 
them away with rods and scourges.' Andthey will have it to 
be in imitation of this assault of the Lydians, that they cele- 
brate a festival at Sparta now, in which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with a march called the 
Lydkmmareh, 

Pausanias, ^xtremelv afflicted at these oircumstance^y while 
the priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, tumine towards the 
temple of Juno, and with tears trickline from nis eyes, and 
uplifted hands, prayed to that jgoddess, Sie pi^tedtress of Ci- 
thaeron, and to the other tutelar deities of the Platoans,— . 
'^ That if the fates had not decreed that the Grecians should 

• *kmm(uf mu hm^mtw T«t m^t tvt ^i/rj*?. A» T«t irt^ -w bvvuai rendered 
either iA««Kn/Soe, or the $aered uiennb, we have made choice of the letter. 
Vol. IL X 14» 
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conquer, they might «t least be permitted to sell their liyes 
dear, and show the enemy by their deeds, that they had brave 
men and experienced soldiers to deal with.*' 

The very moment that Pausanias w^» uttering this prayer, 
the tokens so mach desired appeared in the victim, andv the 
diviners announced him victory. Orders were immediately 
given the whole army to come to action, and the Spartan 
phalanx all at once had the apfiearance of some fierce animal 
erecting his bristles, and oreparing to exert his strength. The 
barbarians then saw dearly that tnev had to do with men who 
were ready to spill the last tlrop of their blood^imd^ therefore, 
covering themselves with their tareeti^, shot their arrows 
against the Lacedaemonians. The Liacedssmonians movine 
forward in a elose compact body, fell upon the Persians, and 
forcing their targets fiboin them, directed their pikes against 
tl^ faces and oreasts,^ and brought many of them to the 
ground. However, when they were down, they continued 
to give proofs of their strength and courage; for they laid hold 
on the pikes with Uieir naked bands and broke them; and then 
springing up, betook thepiselves to their swords and battle- 
axes, ana wresting away their enemy's shields, and grappling 
close with them, ma^e a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians aU this while stood stiU, expecting the La- 
cedemonians; but when the noise of the battle reached them, 
and an officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanias, gave 
them an account that, the engagement was begun, they hasten- 
ed to his assist^uice; 'and as they were crossing the plain to- 
wards the place where the noise was heard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy pushed against them. As soon as Aris- 
tides saw them, he aavanced a considerable way before his 
troops, and, calling out to them with all his force, conjured 
them by the gpds of Greece, *^ to renounce this impious war, 
and not op()ose the Athenians, who were running to the suc- 
cour of those that weiie now the first to hazard their lives for 
the safety of Greece.'' But finding that, instead of hearken- 
ing to him, thejr approached in a hostile manner, he (quitted 
his desifp of going to assist' the. Lacedaemonians, and. joined 
battle with these Greeks, who were above, five tiidUsand in 
number; but the greatest. part soon gave way and retreated, 
especially when Qiey heard that the barbarians were put to 
flight The sharpest part of this action is said to have been 
with theThebans; among whojm the first in quality and power 
having embraced the Median interest,, by their authority car- 
ried out the common people against their inclination. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the LacedaBmonians 
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ftnt broke and routed the Persians; and Mardoniiu* himself 
wasdain by a Spartan named Arimnestus^t who broke his 
skull with a stoAe.^ as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold 
him; for Mardonius had sent a Ljrdian tp consult this oracle^ 
and at the same time a Garian to the cave of Trophonias.! 
The priest of Trophonius answered the Carian in his own lan- 
guage; but the Lydian, as he sl^t ih'the temple of Amphia- 
raus; § thousht he saw a minister of the god approach him, who 
commandea him to be gone, and, upon his refusal, tiirew a 
great stone at his head, so that he believed himself killed by 
me blow.. Such is the account we hare of that afiair. 

The barbarians flying before the Spartans, were pursued to 
their camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls; and 
soon after the Athenians .routed the Thebans, killing thrde 
hundred persons, of the first distinction, on the spot Just as 
the. TheMAs began to give way, news was brought that the 
oarfoarians were shut up and besieged in their wooden fortifi^ 
cation; the Athenians, therefore, suffering the Greeks to es- 
cape, hastened to assist in the siege; and noding that the La- 
cedaemonians, unskilled in the storming of waUs,ja[iade but a 
slow progress, they attacked and took we camp, || with a pro- 
digious slaughter of the enemy. For, it is said, that of three 
hundred thousand men, only forty thousand escaped with 
Artabazus;ir whereas of those that fought in the cause of 
Greece, no more were slisdn than one thousand three hundred 
and sixty; among whom were fifty-two Athenians, all, accord- 
ing to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly distin- 

* IfaidooiUBy mounted on a wliite hone^ iigiia]ized.liipai8elf msUy; and. 
It the head of a thouaand ch<Men men» kiDed a great number or the enemy, 
but when he fell, the whole^ernan anny vaa eaaily routed. 

fin tome copies he is called Diamnestos. Arimnestiu waa genenl of the 
Platxanik 

# The cate of Trophonius was near the city of La^adia in Boeotian above 
DelphL Msidonins nad sent to consult, not only diis oracle, but almost 
all the other oracles in the country, so resdess and uneasy was he about 
the erent of the war. 

V Amphianu]% in his lifetime, bad been a«reat interpreter of dreams, and 
therefore, afler his death, asTe his oracles by dreams, for which purpose, 
those tiiat consulted him uept in his temple on the skin of a ram which 
they had sacrificed to him. 

I The spdl was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of ffoid and 
■Iver caps, tcmcIs; tables, bracelets, rich beds, and aU.. sorts of funuture. 
They gave the tenth of all to Pausapias. ^ ^ v 

t Artabasus, who, fipm Mudomus's imprudent conduct, had but too 
wen ioKseeil the miifortune that bdfel him, aftcfr having distingui^ied him. 
self hi the enaagement, made a timely retreat with the forty thousand men. 
he had eo^Sded, airived safe at Byaantium, and from thence passed 
overhiloA^a. Beskle these, only three thousand ihen escsaped—iferwW. 
L iz. c 31—^. 
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guished itsdf in that tetton. And, therefoTe, hf order of the 
Delphic oracle, the Aiantide offered a yearly sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for the victory to the nymphs SpAragiHdii, having 
the expense defrayed out of the treasury. The Lacedaemo- 
nians lost ninety-one, and the Tegetae sixteen. But it is sui> 
mistng that Herodotus* should say^ that these were the only 
Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that n6 other were 
concerned in tiiie action; for 1iK>th the number of the slain and 
the mQnuments show^ that it was the common achievements 
of the confederates; and the altar erected on that occasion 
would not have had the following inscription, if only three 
9tates had engaged, and the rest had sat still: — 

Th^ Greeks, their covntiy fi«ed» flie Pcniaw d«B» 
lUve reared this altsr on the gJoiicNka field. 
To freedom's patron Jotc.— 

'this battle was fought on the fourth of Bo^romion [/S^ 
/emJiirLt according to the Athenian way of reckoning; but, 
according to the Boeotian computation, on the twenty-tourOi 
of the month Panemua. ^nd on that day there is still a gene- 
ral assembly of the Greeks at Plataea, and the Plata^ans sacri- 
fice to Jupltejr the deHvertr, for the victory. Nor is this dif- 
ference of^days in the Grecian * months to be wondered at, 
since even now, when the scii^nce of astronomy is so much 
improved^ the months begin and end differently in different 
pla<;es. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece. For the 
Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the 



day, or to consent that they should erect the trophy, would 
have referred it to the decision of the sword^ had not Aris- 
tides taken oeat pains to explain the i 
other generSs, particularly Leocrates, 



tides taken ^eat pains to explain the matter, and ^ify the 

s, and Myronides, per- 



* Dacier has shown very dearly, that Plutarch misunderstood an expres- 
rioQ in the TOth ch. of the llth book of Herodotus; and that this mistake 
of his own, led him to impute one to that historian. The expression is, auuMi 
fUr^sAri fl;;^^ daronf4meif^i»h which Plutarch must have suraosed to mean, / 
dan ncft IkarpUne^frr any other of the Greeks, whereas the real meaning ia» 
ofwhieh lean noietve a better proof »' 

f Dacier has H October in his traivlation} but he justly dbserre^ in a note, 
that an Athenian month does not answer exactly to one of^oun^ but to part 
of one and part of another; Boedrondon, for instance* benns about the fif- 
teenthof September, and ends about the fifteenth of October. So that 
the battle of Platata must, according to our computation, have been on the 
mneteenth of September at least; that is as near as We can fix it Nor does 
Plutarch seem to hare been pore; for in the life of Camilhis, he says this bat- 
tie was fought on the third of Bocdromipn. But we rather think some error 
has crept into the text, sinc^ being a Boeotian himself, he could not be ig- 
norant what day the festival of that viotoiy was held. 
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simiAiiiK them to leave it to ^ judgment o( the Greeks. A 
council wlus called accordingly^ in which Theogiton gave it as 
hisopioion, — *^ That those two states should give up the palm 
to a third, if they desired to prevent a civil war.'' Then 
Cleocritus the Corinthian rose urp, and it w^s expected he 
would set forth the pretensions or Corinth to the prize of va- 
loar, as the city next in dignity. tb Sparta and Athens; hut 
they were most agreeahly surprised when they found that he 
spoKO in behalf of the rlatcBans^ and. proposed, — ^'That «dl 
disputes laid aside, the palm should be aditid^ed lo them, since 
neither of the contending parties cotild oe lealous of them/' 
Aristides was the first to give up the point for the AthenianS| 
and then Pausanias did the same for the Lacedaemonians.* 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set 
apart for the Plateeans, with which thev built a temple, jftnd 
erected a statue to Minerva, adorning tfire temple with paint- 
ings, which to this day retain their original beauty and lufiti^. 
JBoIJi the LacedsBfmon&iis and Athenians erected trophies i^epa- 
rately ; and sending to consult the oracle at t>elphi about the 
sacrifice they were to offer, they were.directed oy Ap61h>, — 
'< To build an altar to Jupiter the deliverer^ but nbt to oflfer any 
sacHfiee upon it till they bad extinguished all the fire in the 
countiy (because it bad oeen polluted by the barbariahs), and 
supplied themselves with pure fii*e from the common alto* at 
Delphi.'^ Hereupon the Grecian generals went all over the 
country) and caused the fires to be put out; and Eiichidas, a 
Plataean, undertaking to fetch fire- with sdl ima^nable speed 
from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and puri- 
fied himself there with water, put a crown of laurel on his 
head, took fire' from the altar, and then hastened back to Pla- 
taea, where he arrived before sun*set, thus performing a jour- 
ney of a thousand furlongs in one daV. But having saluted 
his fellow citizens, and delivered the nre, he fell down on the 
spot, and presently expired. The Plataeans carried ,him to the 
temple of Diana, surnamed Bucleia, and buried him there, 
putting this short inscription on his tomb:^^ 

Here lies Eud^idmt who wtnt to Ddphi» and fttumed the «aae day* , 

As for Eueleiaj the gjenerality believe her to be Diana,, and 
call her by that pame; out some say she was daughter to Her- 
cules and Myrto, the daughter of Menoeceus, ana sister of 
Patrochis; and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours 

* As to the individuals, when they came to determSne iffdch had behaved 
with most coungti, ihisy all gave iudgment in &vout of Aristodbmas, who 
was the only one that had saved himself at Thermopylae, and now Wiped 
iff the blemish <rf' his fonner conduct by a glorioua death. 
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paid her by the Bcdotuns and Leocriaiis. For in the market- 
plaee of every city of theirs, she faaa a statue and an altar, 
where persons of both sexes that are betrothed, offer sacrifice 
before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree,— « That deputies firom alh th^ 
jrtates of Greece should meet annually at Plataea, tq sacrifice 
to Jupiter Ms «Wwar«r,- and that every fifUx y w they should 
eelebnte the nme^ of Ub^ifff that a general levy shorfd be 
made through Greece of ten thousandtoot, a thousand horse, 
and A hundred ships, for the war against the barbarians; and 
that the PUtMUf should be exempt, being set Apart fi)r the 
service of the god, to pro{Htiate him in beCalf of Greeee, and 
consequently their persons to be esteemed sacred.'* 

ThSie artides passing into a law, the Plataeans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried 
in that plac& and they continue it to thif day. The ceremo- 
ny is as f<mows:— On the sixteenth day of Maimacterion 
lNavember]j which, with the Bosotians, is the month MUeom- 
miff, the procession begins at break of day, jnreceded by a 
trumpet, which sounds the sienal of battle. ^JPhen fcdlow se- 
veral chariots full of garhncb and branches* of myrtle, and 
next to the chariots is led. a black buIL Then- come some 
youtig men that are free-born, canyins vesseb fiill of wine 
and milk for the libations, and cruets otoil and perfumed es- 
sences; no slave being allowed to have any share inthto cere- 
mony, sacred to the memory x>f men that died for liberty. 
The procession closes witli tiie archon of Platsea, who, at 
o&ex tinges, is not allowed either to touch iron, or to wear any 
garment but a white one; but, that day. he is clothed with a 
purple robe, and girt with a sword; and canying in his hand 
A water-pot^ taken out of the public hall, he walks through the 
mid^ of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water m the 
pot out of ai fountain, and, with his own hands, washes the 
litde pillars of the monuments,* and rubs them with essences. 
After this he kills the bull upon a {)ile of wood; and having 
made his supplications to tiie terrestrial Jupitert and Mercury, 
he invites those brave men who fell in the cause of Greece, to 

• It appeazB fiwn an epignim of Callimachui» that it wm eustoinuy to 
phce little pillan upon the monumentf, which the Iri^kida of the deceeaed 
peifumed ^nth enenceB, and cvowned with flowers. 

t The teneatrial Jupiter ia Phitp» wfao» aa weU aa the oelestia], had hia 
Mercuiy, or else borrowed the meaaenger of the goda of hia brother. To 
be 8ux«, there might be aa well two Hexcoriea aa two Jaiutera$ but the coo- 
ducting of aools to the ahadea below ia reckon^ part of the office of that 
laeicuiy who waita upon the Jupiter of the akiea. 



the ftmenJ banqaet and tiie steams of blood. *^ Last of all, be 
fills a bowl with wine, and pourine it oat, he says, — *' I pre- 
sent ibis bowl to the men who died for the liberty of Greece." 
Such is the ceremony still obsm-ved by the Pktaeans. 

When the Athenums were, returned home, Aristides ob- 
serving that they used their utmost endeaicoors to make the ' 
sovernment entirely democratical, considered on one «ide, 
3iat tbe people deserved some intention and respect, on ac- 
count of their eallant behaviour, and on the other^ that being 
elated with their victories, it would be difficult to force them 
to depart from their purpose; and, therefore, he. caused. a de- 
cree to-be made, that all the citizens should have a share in 
the administration, and that the archom should be chosen 6ut 
of the whole body oT them. 

Themistodes having <me day declared to the general as- 
sembly, that'he had thought of an expedient which was very 
salutary to AUiensut but ought to be Kept secret^ he was or- 
dered to communicate it to Aristides only, and abide by his 
judgment of it Accordingly, he told him, his project was'to 
bum the whole fleet bf the cenfedorates; by. which means the 
Athenians would be raised to the sovereignty of all Greece. 
Aristides then returned to the as^mbly^ and acquainted the 
Athenians,— << That nothing could be more advantageous than 
the project <rf Themistodes, qor any thing more unjusf And 
upon lus report of die matter, they commanded Themistocles 
to give over all thoughts of it Such regard had that people 
for justice, and so much confidence in the integrity of Anstides. 
Some time after this,^ he was joined in commission with 
Cimop, and sent against the barbarians; yirhere, observing that 
Pausanias, and the other Spartan generals, behaved with ex- 
cessive haughtiness, he chose a quite diflkrent manner^ show- 
ing much mildness and condescension, in his whole conversa- 
timi and address, and prevailing with Cimon to behave with 
equal goodness and afiability to the whole league. Thus he 
rnsensibly drew the chief command from the Lacedaemonians, 
not by for!pe of arms, horses, or ships, but by his gentle and 
obliging deportment For the justice of Aristides, and the 
candour of Cimon, having made the Athenians very agreeable 
to the confederates, their regard was increased by flie contrast 
they found in Pausanias*s avarice and severity of manners. 
For he never spoke to the officer? of the allies but with sharp- 

• In Bma's text it is «i>««cw» but an ftiicicsnt manuscripthM it ^/mmo^u 
which is undcMtood to be the sMiie aa oifMutfiar the ghosts being supposed 
to im mdiMAed wUh the steams of blood, . . 

trSwas befoie the battJe of PUUta. at the Ume when X^es was put 
to flight, and driven back, into Aaift 

4 fight years after. 
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nets and aDger, and he ordered many of their men to be (log- 
ced^ or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. 
He would not suffer any of th^m to provide themselves with 
forage, or straw to lie on, or to go to the sprines for water, 
bc^re the Spartans were sdpphed, but placed nis servants 
there with rods, to drive away those that shoald attempt it 
And when Aristid^ was going to remonstrate with him upon 
it, he knit hi9 brows, and telling him « He was not at leisure,'' 
refused to hear him. 

. From that time the . sea captains and land officers of the 
Greeks, particularly those of Caiios, iSamos, and Lesbos, press- 
ed Aristides to take upon him the command of -the confede- 
rate forces, and to receive them into his protection ^ since they 
had long desired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and 
to act under the orders of the Athenians. He answered, — 
<< That he aaw the necessity and justice of what they proposed, 
but that the proposal ought first to be confirn^ed by some act, 
which would make it impossible for the troops to depart from 
their resolution. '' Hereupon Uliades of Samoa, and Antagoras 
of Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and attacked Fau- 
sanias's galley at die head of the fleet, rausanias, upon this 
insolence, cried out in a menacing tone, — ^' He would soon 
show those fellows they had not oflered this insult to his ship, 
but to their bwh countries. " But they told him, — " The best 
tiding he could do Was to retire, and thank fortune for fieht- 
ink Tor him at Plataea; for that nothing but the regard they 
bad for that great action, restrained the Greeks fron;^ wreak- 
ing their just venseanoe on him." The conclusion was, that 
they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged themselves un- 
der those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion the magnaninlity of the Spartan people 
appeared with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived 
their generals were spoiled with too much powers they sent 
no more, .but voluntarilv gave up their pretensions to the chief 
command; choosing rather to cultivate m their citizens a prin- 
ciple of modesty and tenaciousness of the laws and customs 
of their country, than to possess the sovereign' command of 
Greece." 

While the Lacedemonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a certain tax towards the war; and now being desirous 
that every city might be more equally rated, ihey lagged the 
favour of the Athenians that Aristides mightiake it upon him, 
and g^ve him instructions to inspect their lands and revenues, 
in order to proportion the burden of each to its ability. 

Aristides^ invested with this authority, which, in a manner, 
made him master of all Greece, did not abuse it For though 
he went out poor, he returned poorer, having'settled the quotas 
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of the several stette, not only jnsdy mi disinftereirtedly, but 
with so mQch t^iderness and humanity, that lus assessment 
was agreeable and convenient to all. And as the ancients 
praised the times of Saturn, so- the allies of Athens blest the 
settlements of Aristides, C6dling.it ihe happy fortune of Qrttce; 
a compliment whieh soon aftei^ appeared stiU more just^ when* 
this taxation was twice or three tunes Jishi^; for that of Aris- 
tides amounted only to four ha](idrad and* sixty talents, and 
Pericles increased it almost bne-tnird: fer Thucydides writes, 
that at the begkining ai the wa^, dre;Athenians received fi*om 
their allies six hundred talents; and a|(er the death of Pericles^ 
those that had the. administration in :^ their hands, raised it by 
little and little tathe sdm of' thirteen hundred talents. Npt 
that the war grew more expensive,* either by its length or 
want of success, but because ttey bad accustomed the people 
to receive distributions of mon^v for the public spNSetacIes and 
other purposes, and had made them fond of erecting magnifi'^ 
eent statues and teiQples. 

The great aad illustrious character whieh Aristides acquired 
by the equity of this> taxation piqued Themistocles: anfl he 
• endeavoured to turn the praise oestowed upon him into ridi-^ 
cule, by saying,*^'^It was not the*praise of a man. but of a 
money-cheit, to keep treasure without diminution.'^ By this 
he took but a feeble revenge for the freedom of Aristides. 
For one day Themistocles happening to say, — << That he look- 
ed upon it as the principal excellence pr a general td know 
and foresee the designs of the enemy;'' Aristides answered, — 
'^ That is indeed a necessary Qualification; but there is another 
very excellent one> and highly becoming a general, and that 
is— ^to have clean fcuands." 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance^ he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which 
he himself took on the part of the Athenians; and, at the same 
time that he uttered* the execration on those that should break 
the articles, he threw red hot pieces of iron into the sea.* 
However, when the urgency *oftffidrs afterwards required the 
Athenians to ffovem Greece with a stricter hand than those 
conditions justified, he advised them to let the conseqil^nces 
of the perjury rest with him,^ and pursue the path which ex- 
pediency pointed outt Upon ttie whole Theophrastus says, 

* Afl moch M to aar/as the fin in Uieae piecei of noti is extingaiihcd ia 
a mokienty id may their days be extinc^ who b^eak tl^ coyeiuait 

t Thoi even the just, the upright Aristides, made a disdnctiOQ between 
his private and political conscience. A distinction which has no manner of 
foimdation intxuth or reason, and which* in the end, will be productive of 
nnn nther than advapiugeias att those nations wflF find who avail them- 
sdves of imustice to serve a present occasion. For so much reputation is 
Vol. II. ^Y 15 
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that in jll kit own privmte concerns, and in those of his fellow- 
citisensj he Was inflexibly just; but in afiairs of state he did 
many things, according to the ezieency of the case, to serve 
his country, which seemed often to nave need of the assistance 
of injustice. And he relates, that when it was debated in 
council whether the treasure deposited at Ddos should be 
brought to Athens, as the Samians had advised, though con- 
trary to treaties, on its coming to his turn to speal^ he said, 
<< It was not tusty hut it was expedient '' 

-This must be said, notwithstanding, that though he extend- 
ed the dominions of AthMks over so many peopte, he himself 
still continued poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory 
than all the laurds he had won. The following is a clear 
proof of it: Callias the torch-bearer, who was his near relation, 
was prosecuted in a capital cause by his enemies. When they 
bad illeged what they had against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they Isonched oikt info something foreign to 
tiieir own charge, and thus addressed the judges: — ^^^ You 
know Aristides ttie son of Lysimachus, who isMustly the ad- 
miration of an Oseece. When you see wi& wnat a g^b he 
appears in Dublic, in what manner do you think be must live . 
at home. Must not he who shivers here with cold for want 
of clothing, be almost famished there, and destitute of all ne- 
cessaries; yet tiiis is the man whom Callias, his cousin-eerman, 
and the richest man in Athens, absolutely n^edts, and leav^, 
with his wife and children, in such wretch^ness, though he 
httB often made use of him, and availed himself of his interest 
widi you." Callias, perceiving that this point affected and 
exaspNsrated his Judses more than any thing el^e, called for 
Aristides to testify before the court, that he 4iad many times 
offered hiai considerable sums, .and strongly pressed him to 
accept them, but he had slways refused .them, in^uch terms 
as ta^e:— ^^ It better becomes Aristides to glory in his pov- 
erty, than Callias in his riches; for we dee every dav many 
pepme make a good as well as a bad use of riches, out it ^s 
liard to find one that bears poV^rty with a noUe spirit; and 
they only are ashamed of it who are poor against their will." 
When Aristides had given in his evidence, there was not a 
man in the court who did not leave it with an inclination nr 
ther to be poor with him, than rich with Callias. This par- 
ticular we have from ^schines, the disciple of Socrates. And 
Plata, among all that were accounted great and illustrious men 
In Athens, judged none but Aristides worthy of real esteem. 
As for Themmodes, Cimon and Pericles, they filled the city 

■0 miich noweri and states ss weU ss piivite penoMb axeTespeetuble onljr 
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with macBdficeBt boildiiigv^ with wealthy aad the vaih mper- 
fluities «a life; btityirtae was the only object ihat Arimdes 
had in yiew in the whole eourae of his administration. 

We have extraordinaky instances of the candonr with which 
he behaved towards Themistocles. For thoueh he was his 
constant enemy in all affium pf government, ana the means of 
his banishment, vet when Themistocles was accused of capital 
crimes minst toe stale, and he had an opportunity to pay 
him in und^ he indulged not the least revense; butwnile 
Alemseon^ Cunon, and many others, were accusii^ him, and 
drivinff him into exile, Aristides alone neither did nor said 
any thmg to his disadvantage; fori as he had not #ivied his 
prdq^erity, sp now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to uie deatt of Aristides, some say it happened in Pon- 
tus, whither he had sailed about some business of the state; 
others say he died at Athens, full of dajrs, honoured and ad<» 
mired by his feHow-eitizens; but Craterus the Macedonian 
gives us another account o( the death of this great mlui.. He 
tells us. that after the banishment, of Themwtocles, the inso- 
lence of the' people gave encoun^ment to a number of villan- 
ous informers. wHo; attaeking the greatest and best men, ren- 
dered- them obnoxious to the popufice^ now much, elated -with 
prosperity and power. ^ Aristides himself was not spared; but, 
on a charge brought against him by Diophantus ^-Amphi- 
trope, was condemned for takine^a bribe of the louiaus at the 
time he levied the tax. - He aods, that being unable to pay 
his fine^ which was fifty mtna?, he sailed to some part of loniiL 
and there died.- But Craterus gives us no written proof oi 
this assertion, nor does he aHege my relator of court, or de- 
cree of the people, thpu^h on other occasions he is full of such 
proofs, and constantly cites his author. The other historians, 
without exception, who have given, us an account of the un- 
just behaviour of the peopM of Athens to thpir generals, 
amon^ many other instanceaB dwell upon the b«nishmei^t of 
Thenustod^ the imprisonment of Miltiades, the fine im- 
posed upon Pericles, and the death of Pftches, who, upon re- 
ceiviBE sentence, killed hixnself in the jodnient hall, at the 
foot of the tribunaL Nor do they fbreSt tne banishment of 
Aristides, but they say not one word <» his condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Pbalenim, uid 
is said to have been erected at tiie public duo^, because he 
did not leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeraL 
They inform us, too^ that the city provided for the marriage 
of his dau^tera, and that each of them had three thousand 
draekmm to her portion out of the treasury; and to his son 
Lvaimachus the people of Athens gave a hundred mmm of 
silver, uid a plantation of as miOiy acres of landi with a pen- 
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•ion of ioat 4nriihinae«-daT;* Uie whole htmg. confirmed to 
him bj m decree drtwn up oy Alcibiades. CaSiathenes adds, 
that Lynmadiusy at lur deaUi, leaving a daughter named Po* 
lycritey the people ordered her the same silbftatenoe with those 
who had conquered at the Olympic ^mes. I>emetriu8 the 
Phalereaa, Hieronymnsof Rhodes^ Atistoxeeus the musiciao, 
end Aristotle himself, if the treatise concerning nobility is to 
be reckoned among his genuine worksi relate, that Myrto, a 
granddaughter of Aristiaes, was mirried to Socrates the phi- 
fosopher, who had enother wife at the same time, but tobk 
her because she was in extreme want, and remained a widow 
on accou# of her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted 
by Panaetius, in his life d that philosopher. 

.The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates^ tells us, 
he remembered one Lvsimaehus, grandson to Aristides, who 
plied constantly bear the temple q£ Eiacchus, haying certain 
tables bv which he interpretea dreaoas for a liyelihood; and 
that he himself procured a decree, by which his mother and 
aunt had three AoU a^lay ^ach allowed for their subsistence. 
He farther acquaints us, that when afterwards he undertook 
to reform the Atheniaii laws, be ordered each of those women 
a dranhmlL arday.. Nor is it to be wondered that this people 
took so much care ot those that lived with them in Athens, 
when haying heard that a granddaughter of Aristogiton liy- 
ed in' mean circumstances in Lemnos, and continued unmarri- 
ed hy reason of her poverty, thev sent for her to Athens, and 
married her to.a man of a consiaerable family, giving her for 
a portion an estate in the borough of Potamoe. That city, 
even in our days, continues to give so many proofs of her lie- 
nevolenoe and humanity, that Sie is deservedly admired and 
applauded hy all the world. 

* Thou|:h this may seem no eztnordinuy matter to us, being oolv about 
halfi^rown of our money, yet in those days it was; fiyr aM ambaiBidor was 
allowed only two dnbchmtt a-day, as appean Ihmi the Mkamen$e8 of Aris- 
tophanes. The poet, indeed, apealn or one aent to the king of Pcnia» at 
whose omirt an smhaamdor was pretty sure to be euiched. • 
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It is said that Marcus Cato was bom at Tusculum, of which 
place his family originally was, and that before he was coh* 
cemed in civil or military affairs, he lived upon an estate 
which his father left him near the county pf^the Sabines. 
Though, his ancestors were reckoned to have been persons of 
no note, yet Cato himself boasts of his. father as a brave man 
and an excellent soldier, and assures us, that his grandfather 
Cato received Several military rewards, and that naving had 
five horses killed under him, he had tiie value of them paid 
him out of the treasury, as an acknowledgment of his gaUant 
behaviour. As the Komans always gave the appellation of 
new men* to those who. having no honours transmitted to^em 
from their ancestors^ began^ to distinguish themselves, they 
mentioned Cato by the same style; but he used tasay, he was 
indeed new with respect to offices and dignities, but )yith re- 
gard to the service and virtues of his ancestors, he was very 
ancient 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Friscus. It was 
afterwards changed to that of Cato, on account of his great 
wisdom; fot' the Romans t^all wise men CkttoeA He haa red 
hair and gray eyes, as this ^epigram ill-naturedly enough 
declares: — 

With tytM MX gn^ and hair to nd. 

With tiisks^ so diarp and Jceen, 
Thoa*H fHi^t die shades when diqu art dead, 

And h^ wont let thee in. 

* Tlie/iit imaginum was annexed to the mat offices of stal^ sEod none 
had their stmtiies or ptctiires .but sodi as had borne those offices. There- 
fore» he who had the nktnnsof his saoesUm was oaUcd tMcf ho who had 
only his own was called a new movv *Bd ho who had neither the one nar 
the other, Was called ignoble* So says Asconhis. Bat it does not appear, 
that a ntan who had borne a mat oiQice» the consulate fbr instance^ was 
^gnoUe^ because he had not bis statse or |uetate< lor he might not choose 
it . Cato himself did not ohooee it: his Teason» we sappose^wssbeoanse he 
lied none oTlus anceston, thoufffa he was pleased to assign another. 

t The Ijittn WK3(d Mittf signifies ^riMfait 

\ The epignmmatist, when he says that he was waiUmmfmiA thei bU 
aery iking thai came m Ma vxty^ phiys upon his name of Panim^ quasi 
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Inured to labour tad tomperanoey and brought up, as it 
were, in camps, he had an excellent constitution with respeel 
to straneth as well as health, and he considered eloquence as 
a valuable contingent, an instrument of great things, not only 
useful but neeessaiy for erery man who does not choose to 
live obscure and inactive; for which reason he exercised and 
improved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs and vil- 
lages, by undertaking the causes of such asapp&d to him; 
90 that he was soon allowed to be an able pleaoer, and after- 
wards a good orator. ^ 

From this time all that conversed with- him, discovered in 
him such a gravity of behaviour, such a dignity and depth of 
sentiment, as qualified .him for the greatest aSkirs in the most 
respectable government in the world; for he was not only so 
disinterested as to plead without fee or reward, but it appear- 
ed that tJie honour to be gained in that deparliHent was not 
his principal view. His ambition was military glory; and - 
when yet out a youth, he had fou^t in so many batdes that 
his breast was full of scai). He himself tells us, he made his 
first campami at seventeen years of age, when Hannibal, in 
the height of his prosperity, was laying Italy waste with fire 
and sword. In battle ne stood firm, had a sure and executing 
hand, a fierce countenance, and spoke to his enemy in a threat- 
ening and dreadful accent for he rightly judged, and endea- 
voured to convince others, that such a kind of oehaviour often 
strikes an adversary with greater terror than the sword itself. 

He always marched on foot, and carried liis own arms, fol'- 
lowed only by one servant, who carried his provisions. And 
it is said, he never was an^ry or found fault with that servant, 
whatever he s^t before him; but wl^n he was at leisnre from 
military duty, he would ease and assist him in dressing it. 
All the time ne was in the army, he drank nothing but water, 
except that when almost burnt up with thirst, he would ask 
for a little vinegar, or when he found his strength and spirits 
exhausted, he would take a little wine. 

Near his countiy-seat was a cottage which formerly be- 
longed to M anius Curius,* who was tiirice honoured with a 
triumph* X7ato often walked* thither, and reflecting on the 
smallness of the fiutn and the meanness of. Uie dwelling, ^used 
to think of the peculiar virtues of Dentatus. who, though he 
was the greatest man in Rome^ had subdued the most warlike 



t Caiint Pantatos tnnmphcd twice mhis tot ooMolate, ia te 
four buiMlnd nd axly41iird yw? of Bom^ tet vnr the Semnitev end 
efterwiids over the Sebinee. And eight yean efter that, io hie third con- 
nilete, he trimnbhed over Pyirfajie. After tUa, he led op the Urn triamph, 
caDed (kaium, tar, has victoiy oter the LucaiuMu. 
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nationa, and diiveii Pyrrhus out of lUlv, cultiyaied this Httle 
spot of ground with his own hands, and aftw tkree triumphs, 
hved in this cottaee. Here the ambassadors of the Samnites 
found him in the cnimnev-comer, dressing turnips, and offer- 
ed him a large present of gold; but hf absolutely refused it, 
and gave them this answer:-^'^ A man who can be satisfied 
with such a supper hath no need of gold; and I think it more 
glorious to conquer the owners of it, than to have it myself.^ 
Full of thede thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking a ^ew 
of his own estate, his servants, and manner of living, added 
to his own labour, and retrench^ed his unnecessary expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, Cato, 
who was then very young,* served under him. Happening 
at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean philosopher, named 
Nearchus> he desired to hear some of his doctrine; and learn- 
ing from him the same maxims which Plato advances, — 
^'Th^t pleasure is the greatest incentive to evil; that the 
greatest Durden and calamnity to the soul is the body, from 
which she can not disengage herself, but by such a wise use 
of reason as shall wean and separate her from dlcorpored 
passions;'^ he became still more attached to frugality ana tem- 
perance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very late, and 
was considerably advanced in years when he began to read 
the Grecian writers, among whom he improved his eloqtience, 
somewhat by Thucrydides, but by Demosthenes verv greatly. 
Indeed, his own wntines are sufficiently adorned with precepts 
and .examples borrowed from the Greek; and ambng his max- 
ims and sentences we find many that are literally translated 
from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished in Rome a nobleman of great 
jK>wer and -eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose penetra- 
tion enabled him to distinguish a rising genius and virtuous 
disposition, and whose benevolence indm^ him to encourage 
and conduct it in the path* of glory. . This nobleman had an 
estate contiguous to Catb's, wherQ he often heard his servants 
speak of his neighbour's laborious and temperate manner of 
life. They told him that he used to go eany in the meaning 
to the little towns in the neighbourhood, and defend the ^ses 
of such as applied to him; fiiat from thence he would return 
to his own tarm, where, in a coarse frock if it was winter, and 
naked if it was summer, he would labour with his domestids, 
afterwardasit down with them, and eat the same kind of i>read, 
and drink of the, same wine. They related also many other 

• * Fabius Mtzhmis took Tarentum in his fiftk consulate, in the year of 
Rome 544. Cato was then twenty-three years o1d{ but he had made his 
first campaign under the same Fabnis fiye years befiae. 
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iflfltenedl of hk oondefloension and moderttioii, and m^ntiofieA 
EBvenl of his short sayings that were fuU<xf wit and gaod 
sense* - Valeriusy dsArmedwith his ehak^eter^ jseat him an 
iayitation to dinner. From that time, by frequent conversa- 
tion^ he found in him so much sweetness of temper and ready 
wit, that he considc^ him as an excellent plan^ which want- 
ed only eultivationi and deserved to be removed to .a better 
soil He therefore persuaded him to go to Romey and apply 
himself to affairs of state. 

There his pleading soon procured him friends and admirers; 
the interest of VfJerius^ too, greatiy assisted his rise to pre- 
ferment; so that he was first made a tribune of the soldiers, 
and afterwards, quaestor^ and havins gained^ great reputation 
and honour in those employments, lie was Joined with Vale- 
rius himself in the highest dignities, being his colleague bodi 
as consul and as censor. 

Among all the ancient senators, he attached himself chiefly 
to Fabius Maximus, not so much on account of the great power 
and honour he had acquired, as for the sake of his lire and 
manners, which Cato considered as the best model to form 
himself upon; so that he made no scruple of differing with the 
great Scipio, who, though at that time but a young man, yet, 
actuated oy a spirit of emulation, was the person who most 
opposed tne poww of Fabius; for bein^ sent questor with 
Scipio to the war in Africa, and perceivrng that he indulged 
himself, as usual, iaan unbounded expense,, and lavished the 
public money upon the troops, he took the liberty to remon- 
strate; observing, — ^'^Tbat the expense itself was not the 
greatest evil, but th^ consecjuence of that expense, isince it 
corrupted the ancient simplicity of the soldiery, who, when 
they had more money than was neoessarjr for their subs^nee, 
were sure to bestx)w it upon luxury and riof Scipio answer- 
ed, — ^<He had no need of a very exact and frugal treasurer, 
because he intended to spread all pis sails in the ocean of war,* 
and because his country expected from him an account of sei^ 
vices performed, not of monev expended." Upon t^is. Cato 
left Sicily, and returned to Rome, where, together wim Fa- 
biu^^he loudly complained to the senate,— ''Of Scipio's»im- 
mense profusion, and of his passing his time, like a boy, in 
wrestling rings and theatres^ as if he had not been sent out to 
make war, but to exhibit games and shows.'' In consequence 
of this, tribunes were sent to examine into the affair, witii or- 
ders, if the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome.^ Scipio represented to them,^^'' That success depend- 
ed entirely upon the greatness^of^the preparations;'' and made 
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dMA aeDsiUe, — << Thtt Iboiigh he spent his houn of leiiure 
in. a eheerfid manner with his frietids, his libenl way ^ Itv* 
ing had not caused him to neglect any great or importauit bu- 
sinesB.^^ With this defence uie commissioners "were satisfied^ 
and he set sail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so niuch ioriueiice and 
autfaority by his eloqaenoe, that he was commonly called the 
Remati Demoethenes; but he was still more celdDrated for his 
manner of liring. His excellence as a speaker awakened a 
seoeral eauilation among the youth to distinguish themselves 
tne 3ame way, and to 8ur|»ss each other; but few were wiUing 
to imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the field with 
their own hands, in esting a dinner prepared without fire, and 
a spare frugal suj^per; few, like him, could be satisfied witii a 
plain dress, and a poor cottage, or think it niore honourable 
not to want the superfliiijties of life, Chan to possess them; fiN* 
the commfOBwealth now no longer retained its primitive parity 
and integrity, by reason of tiai .vast extent or its d<nBiniens$ 
the many diffenant afikirs mder its management, aad tlie innl- 
nite immber of peofde that wore subject to its command, had 
introduced a great variety of customs sod modes of living. 
Jaedy^ therefore, was Cats entitled to admiration, when ^ffie 
other citisens were fkighftened at lahoar, and enenrated hy 
pleasure, and he alone was uneonquered by either, sot onlr 
while young and ambitious, but inien old and grar^Jiaireci, 
after his consulship and triamph; like a bmve wRsuer, who^ 
after he has eome off C9oqueror» ohserres the common tules, 
and eantinues hts exerciaes to the last 

He bimeelf tells us that be never wons a garment that cost 
more Ihan a hundred tfrscAflias/ that even when piwtor or cen» 
sd, he dradk the sanie<wine vAA bis skres; that a dinner 
never cost hini from the market above ^riyatUf and that be 
was thus fniffl £sr the sake of his country, that he might he 
able te eadune the harder snrviee jn war. He adds, that hav- 
ing gat, among some eoods he was heir to, a piece of Babylo- 
nian tapestry, he sold it immediately; that the walls of his 
eountry^M^ses were neither plastered nor white-wad&ed; that 
he never gave more for a slave than fifiteen hundred draehtna9f 
as not requiring in his servants delicate shapes and fine &oes, 
hut strength az3 abiUty to labour, that they mwht be fit to be 
eoDoloyed in his stabler, about his cattle, or sneh like ImsineBK 
amd these he tlmoght proper to sell again when they grew oU,^ 

* Cato aav«» ia Jtmre» ttma^-^^A VMter of a hrojly ahttold s^ biiold 
oxeiv aad m the homed eattle thi^t are of » delicate muse; aO UU i^eap 
th*t ue not hardy, tkeir wool, their vejy pelU; he jhould sell hit old ivft* 
sons, and hia old instruments of husbandry $ hjs should sell such of hN davea 

Vol. II. Z 
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that he might have no useless persons to maintain. In a word, 
he thought noUiing cheap that was superfluous; that what a 
man has no need of, is dear even at a popny; and that it is 
much better to' have fields where the plough goes or cattle 
feed, than fine gardens and walks that require much watering 
and sweeping. 

Some imputed these things to narrowness of spirit, while 
others supposed that he betook himself to this contracted man- 
ner of livmg, in order to correct, by his example, the^ growing 
luxury of the age. For my part, I can not but chai^ his using 
his servants like so many oeasts of burden, and turning them 
off, or selling them,^ wnefi grown old, to the account of a 
mean and ungenerous spirit, lyhich thinks that the sole tie 
between man and man is interest or necessity. But goodness 
moves in a larger sphere than justice; the obligations of law 
and equity reach only to mankind, but kindness ^nd benefi- 
cence should be extended to creatures of every species; and 
these still flow from the breast, of a well-natured man, as 
streams tfiat. issue from the living fountain. A good man will 
take care of his horses and dogs, not only wnile they are 
young, but when old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished the temple called Jaeeatompe- 
don, set at liberty the beasts of burden that had been chiefly 
employed in that work, sufferim; them to pasture at large, 
free from any further service. It is said, that one of these 
afterwards came of its own acicord to worl^ and putting itself 
at the head of the labQuring cattle, marched ^fore them to the 




, Dnquered 

the Olympic gam.es, are still to be seen near his own tomb. 
Many have shown particular marks of repird in burying the 
dogs which they haa cherished and been lond of; and, among 
the rest, Xanthippus of old, whose dogs swam by the side of 
his ^illey to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 
abandon their citv^ was afterwards buried by his master upon 
a promontory, which, to this day, is called the Dofft Orave. 
We certainly ought not to treat living creatures like shoes or 
household goods, which when worn out with use, we tiirow 
away; and were it only to learn benevolence to human kind, 
we should be merciful to other creatures. For my own part, 
I would not sell even an old ox t)iat bad bboured for me; 

M were old and infirm^ and everv thiiig else that is old or Qseless. A mas- 
ter of a flunilv should love to self, not to buy." What a fine contiwt there 
is between the spirit of. this old stoic, and that of the Hberal-niindedy the 
benevolent Phituch! 
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much less would I remove^ for the sake of a little iHodot, a 
man grown old in my servicey from his usual place and piet; 
for to him^ poor man ! it would be as bad as banishment, since 
he eould be of no more use to the buyer than he was to the 
seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in these things, tells us, 
that, isrhen consul, he left his war-horse in Spaki, to save the 
public the charge of his freight. Whether such things as 
these are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, let the 
reader judge for himselE 

He was, however^ a man of wonderful temperance^ for, 
when general of the army, he took no more from the public, 
for himself and those about him^ than three Attic medimm of 
wheat a^month; and less than 9imedmnu$ and a half of barley 
for his horses. And when he was governor of Sardinia, 
though his predecessors had put the province to a very great 
expense for pavilions, bedding, and appu*el, and still more by 
the number of friends and servants they had about tfiem, and 
by the great and sumptuous entertainments they gave,* be^ on 
the contrary, was as remarkable for 'his frugality. Indeed, he 
put the public to no manner of charge. Instead of making use 
of a carnage, he walked from one town to another, attended 
only by one officer, who carried his robe, and a vessel for liba« 
tions. But if in these things he appeared plain and easy to 
those that were under his command, he preserved a gravity 
and severity in every thing else. For he was inexorable in 
whatever related .to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in the 
execution of his orders; .so that tne Roman government had 
never before appeared to that people either so awful oi 'so 
amiable, t 

This contrast was found, not only in his manners, but in his 
style, which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, and at the 
same time grave^ nervous, and sententious.* Thus Plato tells 
us, — '^ The outside of Socrates was that of a satjr and buffoon, 
but his soul was all virtue; and from within him came such 
divine and pathetic things, as pierced the heart, and drew tears 
from the hearers.'' And as the same n^ayjuslly be affirmed 
of Cato, I can not comprehend their meaning, who compare 
his lan^age to that of Lysias. I leave this, however, to be 
decided by those who are more capable than myself of judging 
of the several sorts of ^tyle used among the Romans; and be« 
ing persuaded that a man's disposition may be discovered 
much better by his speech than by his looks (though some 

t IfiB <nily unuiement was to hear the instructiona of ^ poet Enniq^ 
under whom he learned the Greek adenceSi He baniahed uaurers from hia 
proYmce, and reduced the interest upon loans ahiioit to notfain(|p. 
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ai^ of ft dUEnreiit npinion), I ahall set dowa soom of Galo'fl 
remarkftble saviiigB* ^ 

One day, when the Romans clamoured yiolentlv' and ud« 
seasonably for a distribution of corn, to dissuade tnem from 
it, he thus began his address: «< It is a difficult task, my fel- 
low««iti2ens, to speak to the belly, because it has no ears.'' 
Another time, complaining of the luxury of. the Romans, he 
said, — « It was a hard matter to saye that city from nun where 
a fish was sold for more than an ox.'' On another occasion, 
he 8atd,-^<< The Roman people were like sheep, for as those 
can scarce be brought to stir singly, but ail in a body readily 
follow their leaders, iust ftuch are ye* The men whose coun- 
sel you would not take as individuals, lead you with ease in a 
crowd." Speaking of the power of women, he said,— << All 
men naturally govern the women, we govern all men, and our 
wives govern us. " But this mi(;ht be taken from the Apoph* 
thegms. of Themistocles. For his son directing in most tninss 
through his mothef, he said, — <<The Jithemam govern the 
Qrttktf I govern the .JihauanB, you, wife, govern me, and 

Sour son governs 'jrou; let him then use that power with mo- 
eration, whidi, cmld as he is, sets him above all the G^reeks." 
Another of Cato's sayings was,-^<< That the Roman peoida 
fixed the value, not only of the several kinds of colours, out 
of the arts and sciences: For (added he) as the dyers dye that 
sort of purple which is most agreeable to you, so our youth 
only study and strive to excel in such thin^ as you esteem 
and commend." Exhorting the people to virtue, he said,— - 
<< If it is by virtue and temperance that you are become great, 
change not for the worse; out if by intemperance and vice, 
change lor the better; for you are already great enoujgh by 
such means as these. " Of such as were perpetually solicititi|( 
for great offices, he said, — ^< Like men who knew not their 
wav, thev wanted lictors always to conduct them." He found 
fault witn the people for often dioosing the same persons con- 
suls. ^ You either (said he) think the consulate oflittle worth, 
or that there are but few worthy of the consulate. Conoeming 
one of his enemies who led a very profligate and infamous life, 
lie said,*— ^^ His mother takes it for a curse and not s prajrer, 
when any one wishes this son may survive her." Pointing 
to a man who had sold a paternal estate near Hm sea-side, he 
pretended to admire him, as one that was stronger than the 
sea itself; ^* Far (said he) what the sea could not have swal- 
lowed without difficulty, this man has taken down with all the 
ease imaginable." When kingEumenes* came to Roroe^ the 



^BumeneaventtoRnwintlieyetfofBoiiieSSl. Gate WM then tfiirty- 
aineTonold. 
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sehftffe receired him t^th extrHLdrditiftry rcTspect^ ftnd the ^ftt 
men ^rore which should do htm the most hotiout, but t)ato 
irisibly neglected ^and shunned him. l^pon which somebody 
said, ** why do ydu shuu EumeneSy who is so good a man, 
and so great a friend to the ^Ro^mwi*.*^'* "That may be (answer- 
ed Cat(^, but I look upon a king as a creature that feeds upon 
human nesh* and of all che kings that have been so much cried 
up, I find not one to be compared with an EpaminondoB, uPtri'^ 
cfe», a ThenMtockSy'SL Mantua CuHub^ or with HamUeat sumamed 
Barcas.'^ He used to say, — **TTfiathis enemies hated him 
because he nedected his own concerns, and rose before day to 
mind those of the public. But that he had rather his rood 
actions should go unrewarded than his bad ones unpUliisned; 
and that Be panfined every body's faults sooner than his own.'* 
The Romans haying sent three ambassadors to the kin^ of 
Bithynia, of whom one had the gout, another had his slnll 
trepanned, and the third was reckoned little better than a fool, 
Cato smiled and said,— "They had sent an embassy ^vlrhich 
had neither feet, head, nor heart" When Scipio applied to 
him, at the request of Polybius, in behalf oi the Achaean. 
exiles, t and the matter was much canvassed in the senate, 
some speaking for their being restored, and some against ii, 
Gata rose np and said,-*-^' As if w:e had nothing else to do, 
we sit here all day debating, wheHier a few poor old Oteeks 
shall be buried by our grave-diggers, or those of their own 
country. *' The senate tnen decreed mat the exiles should re- 
tarn home; and Polybius, sdme days after, endeavoured to 
procure another meeting of that respectable body, to restore 
those exiles to their former honours in Acbaia. XJppn this 
afikir he sounded Cato, who answered, smilmg, — ^^Thia was 
just as if Uiyssti should have wanted to enter the Oyekpi^ 
cave again for a hat and a belt which he had left behind. '^ It 
was a saying of his,— "That wise men learn more from fools, 
than fools from the wise; for the wise avoid the error of fools, 
while fools do not profit by the example of thfe Wise.^' Ano- 
ther of his sayings was, — ** That he liked a young man that 
Unshed, more than one that turned pale: and thatTie did not 
like a soldior who moved his hands m marching, and bis feet 

* This jest 19 taken from that expreanon in the HM bdok of HOBKf a 
ffiady iitf/ffiaw l^iKwt, king thai dev&uregi thy peopk* 

ftht AehaEUiK, in the firtt year of the hundnd afidfiflrthha ONiilf^ 
entered inta nieasciie« for delfrering' up their country to the king or Persia; 
hue bein^ diseorered, a thousand of them were seized, and compelled to 
ive exilea in Italy. There they continued eerenteen jtmn\ after which 
about three hundred, who weie tftill fivmg, were retftoied 1^ a deeree of 
the aenate, which was partietihily made in Ihrour of Polybra^ who wstoiia 
of the numher. 

Vol. II. 16 
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in fighiingy atid who snored louder in bed than he^ shouted in 
bati^^' Jesting upon a very fat man, he said^ — **0{ what 
service to his country^ can such a body be, which is nothing 
but-belly?'' When anepicure desired to be admitted into his 
friendship, he said, — "He Could not lire with a man whose 
palate had quicker sensations than his heart'' He used iti 
say, — " The soul of a lover lived in the body of another:" 
And that,^ *^in all his life, he never repented but of three 
things; the first was, that he had trusted a woman with a se- 
cret; the second, that he had sone by sea when he might have 
gone by land; and the third, that he had passed one day with- 
out having a will by him.''* To an old debauchee, he said, — 
Old age has deformities enough of its owb; do not add to it 
the dSbrmity of vice." A tribune of the people,- who had 
the character of a poisoner, proposing a bad law, and taking 
great pains to have it passed, Cato said to him, " Young man, 
I know not which is most dangerous, to drink what you mix, 
or to enact what vou propose." Being scurrilously treated 
by a man who led a dissolute and infamous life, he said, — 
<< It is upon very unequal terms that I contend with you; for 
you are accustomed to be spoken ill of, and can speak it with 
pleasure; but with iae it is unusual to hear it, and disagreeable 
to speak it " Such was the manner of his repartees and short 
sayings. % 

jBemg appointed consul along with his friend Valerius Flac- 
cus, the government of that part of Spain which the Romans 
call OUertor, * Hither,' fell to his lott While he was subduing 
some of the nations there bv arms, and winning others by 
kindness, a great army of baroarians fell upon him, and he was' 
in danger of being driven out with dishonour. On this occa^ 
sion he sent to desire succours of his neighbours the Celtibe- 
nans, who demanded two hundred talents for that service. 
All the officers of his army thought it intolerable that the Ro- 
mans should be obliged to purchase assistance of the barbarians:, 
but Cato said,^-" U is no such great hardship; for, if we con- 
quer, we shall pay them at the enemy's expense; and if we 
are conquered, there will be nobody either to payor n\ake the 
demand." He gained the battle, and every tning afterwards 

* Tliis has been nusundentood by all the tnuiaUton, who lure agreed in 
vendering it, <*that he had paaaed one day idly." 

f Aa Cato'a troops conosted for the moat part of raw soldiers, he took 
great pains to disapline them, conadering that they had to dead with the 
Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Romana and Carthaginians, had' 
learned the militaiy art, and were naturally brave and coiirageoua. Before 
be came to action, he sent away hia .fleet, that his soldiers might place all 
their hopes in their valour. With the same view, when he came near the 
enemy, be took a compass, and posted hb anny behind them in the plain) 
90 that the Spantarda were between him and his camp. 
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succeeded to his wish. Poly bius tells us, that the walls of all 
the Spanish towns on this side the river Baetis were razed by 
his command in one day,* notwithstanding the towns were 
numerous and their inhabitants brave. Gatp himself says, he 
took more cities than he spent days in Spain; nor is it a vain 
hoast; for they were actually no fewer than four hundred. 
Though this campaign afibrded the soldiers great booty^ he 
gave each of them a pound weight of silver besides, saymg, 
^* It was hetter that many of the Romans should return with 
silver in their pockets, than few with gold.'' And, for his 
own part, he assures us, that of all that was taken in the war, 
nothing came to hia share but what he eat an^ drank. ^' Not 
that I blame (says he) those that seek their own advantage in 
these things; but I nad rather contend for valour with die 
brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in rapacibusness with 
the covetous." And he not only kept himself clear of extor- 
tion, but all that were immediately under his direction. - He 
had five servants with him in this expedition, one of whom, 
named Paccus, had purchased three boys that^ere among the 
prisoners; but when he knew that his master was informed of 
it, unable to bear the thoughts of coming into his presence, 
he banged himself. Upon which Cato sold the hpys, and put 
the money into the puHic treasure. 

While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the Great, 
who was his enemy, and wanted to breas the course of his suc- 
cess^ aiid have the finishing of the war himself, managed mat- 
ters so as to get himself appointed his successor. After which 
he made all possible haste to take the command of the army 
from him. But Cato, hearmj^of his march, took five compa- 
nies of foot and five hunored horse, as a convoy to attend 
upon Scipio, and as he went to meet him, defeated the Laceta- 
mans, and took amon^ them six hundred Roman deserters, 
whom he caused to be put to death. And upon Scipio's ex- 
pressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironically, — 
^< Borne would, be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield 
the palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if plebeians, like 
himself, would contend for excellence with men of birth and 
quality." Besides, as the senate had decreed, that nothing 
should be altered which Cato had ordered and established, the 
post which Scipio had made so* much interest for, rather tar- 

* As the dieid of his name procured him great respect m aU the pro- 
Tinces beyond the Iberus, he wrote the same day pnvate letters to the 
coitamanden of several fortif^^d towns, ordering them to demolish without 
delay their fortifications; and assuring them that they would pardon none 
but such as rea^y compUed with hia orders. Every one of Uie comman- 
ds believing the orders to be sent'ooly to himseU; immediately beat down 
their walls and towers.— JUv. 1. xxziy. c. 15. 
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Dished hit mm glor]^ than that of Cato; for he eontiiiued n^ 
active darilig thiS government 

In the meantime Cato was honoured widi a triumph. But 
he did not act affc^rwards like tibose whose ambitioa is onlj 
for fame, and not for virtue, and who having reached tlie 
highest honours, borne the office of consul, and Jed np tri- 
umphs, withdraw from public business, and give up the rest 
of tneir days to ease and pleasure. On tiie contiluy, like those 
who are just entered upon business, and thirst for honour and 
renown, ne exerted himself as if he was becinning his race 
anew, his services hein^ always ready, both for hi^ friend in 
particular, and for the citizenairr general, either at the bar or 
iti the field. For he went with the consul Tiberias Sempro- 
nius to Thrace and the Danube* as his lieutenant Ana as 
legionary tribune he attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into 
Crreece, in the war against Antiochusthe Gvreat; who, next to 
Hannibal, was the most formidable enemy the Romans ever 
had. For hawing recovered almost all the Roman provinces 
of Asia which Seleueus Niicanor had possessed, ana reduced 
many warlike nations of barbarians, he was so much elated as 
to think the Romans the only match for him in the. field. 
Accordingly he crossjsd the sea with a powerful army, colour- 
ing his design with the specious pretence of restoring liberty 
to the Greeks, of which, however, they stood iiff no need; for 
being latelj^ delivered hr the favour ot the Rotnans from the 
yoke of Philip and the Macedonians, they were free already, 
and were governed bv their own laws. 

At his approach all Greece was in great commotion^ and 
unresolved how to act; being^o^irrupted with the splendid 
hopes infused by the orators whom Antiochus had gained. 
Acdius; therefore, sent ambassadors to the several states; 
Titus Flaminius appeased the disturbances, and kept most of 
the Greeks in the Roman interest, without using any violent 
means, as I have related in his life, and Cato confirmed the 
people of Corinth, as well as those of Patrs and iBgium, in 
their duty. He also made a considerable stav at Atl^ns; and 
it is said there is still extant a speech of his which he delivered 
to the Athenians in Greek, expressing his admiration of the 
virtue of their ancestors^ and his satisiaction in beholding the 
beanty and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 
true, for he spoke to them by an interpreter. Not that he was 
ignorant of Gredk, hot chose to adhere to the customs of his 
country, and laugh at those who admired nothing but what 
was Greek. He merefore ridiculed Posthumius AIninus, who 

* Til* Tetr ifter liii coafluUiip, and tke feeand jar of the lumdrad and 
fbrty^flizm Olympiad. 
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had writteti nhMory in that kBgrage, and made an apalogy 
for the impTDprieties of expresaion, layingy — ^* He oi^it to 
be pardoned ft he wrote it by eommand of the jSmpkieiyom.^^ 
We are assured that the Athenians admired the strength and 
conciseness of his kngoage; for what he delivered in few 
words, the interpreter was obli^ to make use of many to 
explain^ insomuch, that he left them in the opinion, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, while 
those of the Romans came from the heart* 

Antiochus haying blocked up the natrrow pas» of Thermo* 
pyls with his troops, -and added walls and entrenchments to 
the natural fortifications of the place, sat down there uncon- 
cerned, thinking the war could not touch him. 'And, indeed, 
the Romans despaired of forcing the pass. But Cato reeoK 
lecting the circuit the Persians had taken on a like occasion,! 
set out in the night with a proper detachment 

When they had advanced a considerable height, the gtiide, 
who waij one of the prisoners, missed his way, and wandering 
about, among impracticable places and precipices, threw the 
soldiers into inexpressible dread and despair. Cato seeing the 
danger, orderM his forces to halt, while he, with one Lucius 
Manlius, who was dexterous in climbing the steep mountains^ 
went forward with ereat difficulty, and at the hazard of his 
life, at midnight, without any moon, scrambling among wiM 
olive-trees and steep rocks, that still more impeded his view, 
and added darkness to the obscurity. At last tlhgy hit upon 
a path which seemed to lead down to the enemy's camp. 
There they set np marks upon some of the most conspicuous 
rocks on uie top of the mountain Callidromus; and returning 
the same way, took the whole party with them; whom they 
conducted by the direction of the marks, and so regained the 
little path; where they made a proper disposition of uie troops. 
They had marched but a little Anther, when the patii fkiied 
them, and they saw nothing before them but a precipice, 
whicn distressed them still more; for they could not yet per- 
ceive that t^iey were near the enemy. 

• Thete CMinot be a ilninper ii Mtonce tfam thk, thsi tbehAei expfttmon 
of tlie Sptrtutt WM owingto the natnrc nrnplicily of their nuumcn^ and 
the nneen^ of Iheir beuti. It was tbe ejmtemafm of niture. Aitiftcial 
and citcmiiloctttoiy expreadaiv like EcentiodB pauitingi^ are the eonso- 
quencA of Boentkfua life. 

-f- In the Fenian wu^ Leamdafl* with three hondr^d Spartam only, «i». 
tuned the shock of aft inmmientble Bmltitnde^ in the pass oTThennopyhe, - 
VHtil tbe hariMukn% fetching a eompasa round the mouiitaina by bye-vay^ 
came up upon hnl behind* and cot liis p«rtj in pieces. 

t Hie mountains to the east of the straits ofThennopprlc are compre- 
hended under the name oTIEU; and the highest of them is caUed Callidro* 
ana, at the loot of which is a md sixty feet bi^Md.— Zii^. I. xzzvL c. 15. 
Vol. II. 2 A 16« 
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The day. now beean to appear, when one of them thought 
he heard the souna of human -voices; and a little after they 
saw the Grecian camp and the advanced guard at the foot of 
the rock< Oato, tiierefoBe, made a halt, and sent to acquaint 
the Firmians that he wanted to speak with them in private.* 
These were troops whose fidelity and courage he had expe- 
rienced on the most dangerous occasions. They hastened 
into his presence, when he thus addressed them; — << I want to 
take one of the enemy alive, to learn of him who they are that 
compose this advanced euard, and how many in number; and 
to be informed what is the disposition and order of their whole 
army, and what prepaorations they have made to^ receive us, 
but the business requires the speed and impetuosity of lions; 
who rush into a herd of timorous beasts.'' 

When Cato had done speaking, the Firmians, without fur- 
ther preparation, poured down the mountain, surprised the 
advanced guard, aispersed them, took one armed man, and 
brought ^him to Cato. The prisoner informed him, that the 
main body of the army was encamped with the king in the 
narrow pass^ and that the detachment which gusjxled the 
heights consisted of 'six hundred select ^tolians. Cato de- 
^isin^ these trooj>s, as well on account of their small number, 
as their negligence, drew his sword, and rushed upon them 
wiUi all the alarm of voices and trumpets. The ^tolians no 
sooner saw him descend from the mountains, than they fled to 
the main body, and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the same time Manius forced the entrenchments of An- 
tiochus below, and poured into the pass with his arn^y. An- 
tiochus himself being wounded in the mouth with a stone, and 
having some of his teeth struck out, the anguish obliged him 
to turn his horse and retire. After his retreat, no part of his 
army could stand the shock of the Romans; and though there 
appeared no hopes of escaping by flight, by reason of the 
straitness of the road, the deep marshes on one side, and rocky 
precipices on the other, yet tney crowded alone through these 
narrow passages, and pushing each other down, perished mise- 
rably, out of fear of being destroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, and thought 
boasting a natural attendant on great actions, is very pompous 
in his account of this exploit He says, — << That those who 
saw him charging the enemy, routing and pursuing them, de- 
clared, that C^to owed less to the people of Rome, than the 
•people of Rome owed to Cato; ana that the consul Manius 
himself, coming hot from the fight, took him in his arms as 
he too came panting from the action, and embracing him a 

* Finmum w«b a Roman colony, in the Picene. 
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long time, cried out in a transport of joy, that neither be nor 
the whole Roman people could sufficiently reward Cato's 
merit" 

Immediately after the battle^ the consul sent him with an 
account of it to Rome, that he miffht be the first to carry the 
news of his own achierements. With a faTourable wind he 
sailed to Brundusdum; from thence he reached Tarentum in 
one day; and having travelled four days more, he arrived at 
Rome the fifth day after he landed, and was the £rst that 
brought the news of the victory. .His arrival filled the city 
with sacrifices and other testimonies of ioy, and gave the peo- 
ple so high an opinion of themselves, liiat they now believed 
there oouid be no tniunds to their empire or their power. * 

These are the most remarkable of Gate's actions; and, with 
respect to civil afiairs, he appears to have thought the im- 
peaching of offenders, and brineine the^i to justice, a thine 
that welT deserved his attention; for h^ prosecuted several, and 
encouraged and assisted others in carrying on their prosecu- 
tions. Thus he set up Petilius asainst Scipio the Great; but 
secure in the dignitv of his family and his own greatness of 
mind, Scipio treatea the accusafion with liie utmost contempt 
Cato perceiving he wOuld not be capitally condemned, drop- 
ped the accusation; but, with some others who assisted him in 
the cause,' impeached his brother Lucius Scipio, who was 
sentenced to p^y a fine which his circumstances could not an- 
swer, so that he was in danger of imprisonment; and it was 
not without ^at difficulty, and appealing to the tribunes, that 
he was dismissed. * 

We have also an account of a young man who had procured 
a verdict a^nst an enemy of his father, who w;as lately dead, 
and had him stigmatized. Cato uet him as he was passine 
through iheforumy and taking him by the hand, addressed 
him m these words: — ^'It is thus we are to sacrifice*to the 
nuxnetot our parents, not with the blood of goats and Iambs, 
but with the tears and condemnation of their enemies." 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks; but when, in 
the business of the state, he gave the least handle; was certain- 
ly prosecuted, and sometimes in danger of being condemned. 
For it is said that near .fifty impeachments were )i>rought 
against him, and the last when he was eighty^ix years of age; 
on which occasion he made use of that memorable expression, 
" a is hard that /, who have lived with mm of one. generationy 
should be obliged to make my d^ence to those of another. ^ Nor was 
this the end of his contests at th^ bar; for, four years after, at 
the age of ninety,* he impeached Servilius Galba: so that, like 

* Phitiffdi here is not conastent with himielf. Towards the beginning 
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Neftor, he lirtd three iteiietstioiiiy and, like Mm^^wae alway* 
in action. In shon, auer haying eonstantly opposed Seipiia 
in matters of govemmenty he lived until the time of young 
ScipiOy his a£pted grandson, and son of Paidus iEnailins, 
who conquered rersens and the Macedontans. 

Ten years after his consnlsbip, Cato stood for the office of 
censor, which was the highest di^itv in the republic | for, 
besides the other power and aothonty that .attended this office^ 
it gave the magistrate a right of inquiry into the liyes and 
manners of the citiaens!. The Romans did not think it proper 
that any one should be left to follow his own inclinations with* 
out inspection or control, either in marriaee, in the proerea- 
tion of children, in his table, or in the comminy he kept. But, 
convinced that in these private scenes of lite, a man's real 
character was much more distinguidiable than in his public 
and political transactions, thOT appointed two magistratefl^ the 
one out of the patrician^ ana the other out of t&e plebeians, 
to inspect, to correct, and to chastise such as they loond giv- 
ing into dissipation and licentiousness, and deserting the an^ 
Gtent and estabUshed manner of living. These ereat officers 
they called censors; and they had power to deprnre a R6man 
knight of his horse, or toexpel a senator that led a vietons and 
disorderly life. They likewise took an estimate of each citt-* 
zen's estate, and enrolled them according to their .pedigree, 
quality, and condition. 

This office h^ several other ereaft piermtives annexed to 
it; and, therefore, when Cato sSieited it, ue pincipal sena- 
tors opposed hiia. The motive to this opfKwhuni wiUi some 
of the patricians was envy; for they inn^ned U woirid be a 
disgrace to the nobility, it persons of a mean and obscure ori** 
gin were elevated to the nighest hononr in the state: with 
others it was fear; for, conscious that their lives were vicious, 
and that tbev had departed from the aneient sunplicity of men* 
ners, they dreaded the austerity of Cato; because they bdiev- 
ed he would be stem and .inexorable in his effiecL Having 
consulted and prepared their neasores, they put tqp seven can- 
didates in opposition to Cato; and imagimi^ that the people 
wanted to be governed with an eaav hand, i&sy sootbhea them 
with hopeaoir a mold censorship. Cato^ on the contrary, with- 
out condescending to the least flattery oT'coinpljdsance, in his 

of this life^hsaiyi^ihitCtt^wnbuC seftnteeft ye^n old it thetimieef 
HannilMil's saoce«| in Italy; and at Uie conduskm he tsUOa, that Cftto died 
just at the beginning sf the third Punic war. But Haraiibal qame into Italy 
in the year of Rome 534; and the third Pum6 war broke oat seventy yean 
after, m.the year of Rome 604. Accordbgr to tfubr eomputation, Cato could 
not b e more tlum eighty-wTen yeani old when he died; and tl^s account is 
confitmcd by CieerOb 
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ipaeebat from Urn roitnim xHrofiMsed his resolution to punish 
tvery instance of viee; and loudly dedaiinr that the city 
wanted great reformation, conjuring the people^ if they were 
wise, to ebooie, not the. mildest, but the severest physician. 
He told them that he was one of that character, and, among 
the patricians, Valerius Flaecus wais another: and that, with 
him for his colleague, and.him only, he could hope to render 
good service to the commonwealth, by effectually cutting off, 
uke another bydra^ the spreading luxury and effeminacy of 
the times. He added, that he saw others pressing into the 
censorship, in order to exercise that, office m a baa mannei^, 
because uey were afraid of such as would discharge it faith- 
fullr. . 

The Roman people, on this occasion, showed themselves 
truly great, and worthy of the best of leaders; for, far from 
drelding the severity of this inflexible man, they rejected 
those smoother candidates that seemed ready to consult their 
pleasure in every thing, and chose Vslerius Flaccus with 
Uato; attending to the latter, not as a man that solicited the 
office of censor, but as one who, already possessed of it, gave 
out his orders by virtue of his authority. ' 

The first thine Cata did, was to^ name his friend and col- 
league, liucius Valerius FIaccus,chief of the senate, and to ex- 
pel many others the house; particularly Luoiiis Quintus, who 
nad been consul seven years before, and^ what was still a 
mater honour, was brother to Titus Flaminius,* who over- 
drew Idu Philip. • 

« • • • • . 

He expelled also Manilius, another senator, whom the gene- 
ral opinion had marked out for consul, because he had given 
his wife a kiss in the day-time, in the sight of his dau^ter. — 
<< For his own part,'^ he said^ << his wife never embraced him 
but when it thundered dreadfully;'^ adding, by way of joke,-^ 
<< That he was happy when Jupiter was pleased to thunder. '^ 

He was censured as having merely ihdul^ his envy, when 
he d^raded Lucius, who was brother to Scipio the Great, and 
had been honoured with a triumph; for he took from him his 
horse; and it was believed he did it to insult the memory of 
Scipio Africanus. But tiiere was another thine that rendered 
him more generally obnoxious, and that w^s the reformation, 
he introduced in point of luxury. It was impossible for him 
to begin his attacxs upon it openly, because the whole body 
of the people was infected, and therefore he took an indirect 
method. He caused an estimate to be taken of all apparel, 

*P«lybiiis» UvytttBd Gacaro» make the sunniiie.of this imily Fluniaixis. 
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earriagesy female ornaments, furniture, and utenaila; uid whtt-' 
ever exceeded fifteen hundred dtfuihma» in value, he rated it 
ten times as nmch, and imposed a tax 4iccording to that valua- 
tion. For every thousand am* he made them pay tturee; that 
finding themselves burdened with the tax, while the modest 
and frugal with equal substance paid much less to the public, 
they mi^ht be induced to^ retrench their appearance. This 
procured him manv enemies, not only amons tiiose who, ra« 
ther than part with their luxury, submitted to the tax, but 
among those who lessened the expense of their figure to avoid 
it; for the generality of mankind think that prohibition to 
show their wealth is the same thin^ as taking it away, and 
that opulence is seen in.the superfluities, not in the necessaries 
of life. And this, (we are told) was what surpriaed Arisito 
the philosopher; for he could not comprehend wnv tiiose that 
are possessed of superfluities should be accounted hau>py, ra- 
ther .than such as abound in what is necessary and useful. 
. But Scopas the Thessalian, when one of his friends asked him 
for something that could be of little use to him, and gave him 
that as a reason why he should grant his request,- made an- 
swer, -^'^ It is in these useless and superfluous thinas that I 
am rich and happy. ^' Thus, the desire of wealth. Tar from 
• being a natural .passion, is a foreign and adventitious one, 
arising from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no re^d to these complaints, but became still 
more severe and rigid. He cut ofi* the pipes by which people 
conveyed water •from the public fountains into their nouses 
and gardens, and demolished all the buildings that projected 
out into the streets. He lowered the price of pubhc works, 
and farmed oiit the. public revenues at the highest rent they 
could bear. By these things he brought upon himself the 
tetred of vast numbers of the people; so that Titus Flamhuus 
and his party attacked him, and prevailed with the senate to 
annul the contracts he had made for repairing the temples and 
public building, as detrimental to the dtate^ Nor aid they 
stop here, but incited the boldest of the tribunes to accuse him 
to the people, and fine him two talents. They likewise op- 

Sosed him very much in his building, at the public chai]ge, a 
all below the senate-house, by theTonwi, which he finished 
notwithstanding, and called the ^wdan hall. 
. The people, nowever, appear to have been highly pleased 
with bis behaviour in this office; for when th^y ereet^ his 
statue in the temple of Health, they made no mention on the 
pedestal of his viotories and bis tnumph, but the inscription 
was to this eflect: — " In honour of Cato the Censor, who, 
when the Roman commonwealth was degenerating into licen- 
tiousness, by good discipline and wise institotions restored it" 
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Before this he lauded at those who were fund of sueh ho- 
nours, and said, — "They were not aware that they plumed 
themselves upon the workmanship of founders, statuaries, and 
painters, while the Romans bore about a more ^orious ims^ 
of him in their hearts.'' And to those that expressed iheir 
wonder, that, while many persons of little note -had ^eir 
statues, Cato had none, he said, — ^^ He had much rather it 
should be asked, why he had not a statue, than why he had 
one." In short, he was of opinion, that a fpod citizen should 
not even accept of his due praise, unless xt tended to the ad- 
vantage of the community. Yet of all men he was the .most 
forward to commend himself; for he tells us, that those who 
were guilty of misdemeanours, and afterwards reproved for 
themj use«f to say, — ** They were excusable; they were not 
Catos;"* and that such as imitated some of his actio^is, but did 
it awkwardly,' were called kft-handed Catos. He adds, — 
" That the' senate, in difficult and dangerous times, used to cast 
their eyes upon him as passengers in a ship do upoaihe pilot 
in a storm; and, — "That when he happened to be absent^ 
they frequently put off the consideration of matters of import- 
ance." These particulars, indeed, are confirmed by Other 
writers; for his life, his eloquence and his age, gave him great 
authority in Rome. 

He was k ^ood father, a good husband, and an excellent 
economist And as he did not think the care of his family a 
mean and trifling thing, w}iich required OQly a superficial at- 
tention, it may te of use to give some account of his conduct 
in that respect 

He chose his wife rather for her family than her fortune; 
persuaded, that though both the rich and the hi^-born have 
their pride, yet women of good families aramore ashamed of 
any l^ise and unworthy action, and more obedient to their 
husbands in every thinf that is good and honourable. He 
used to say that they who beat tl^ir wives or children, laid 

* So we bATe rendered the passage with the Latin tranilator. The text 
runs, thus: osy4 luutut ofjuifnrafotras *tt mfi ro9 fitot^ tm tkr^^afmt^ Krym ^n^n 
mi «» t^»f ryxtOM9 autrotf v ydtf Kevrmtc wi Now, we tnink it much more 
natiual to alter the two kst words into Kofrmut weu, if any alteration is ne- 
cessaiy, than to break into tl^ construction, and change the whole form 
of the sentence: ot y tuu mfi tQN 'AMAPTANONTaN ninfi tpf fitof, hit 
EAErxOMBKHK, ?jym taanof ^wn^ «. t. x. and yet it must be so changed .to 
justify the English and the French translations. The English runs thus: 
. T ^r^ - » .'Ai sT^A r-ji '^- ~f mudtneanon were 

y are not 

. .. ^ quelqtiee 

dtoyem accientfaU dea fautes dans la eondmte de kur me, ct qu'm let m 
r^prehaii, iiaooU aaoo^Jbumi de dire,- <«Ils sont excuaables, car ilsne aont 
pas del Catons." 
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their niyflegiout haada cm tbft iikost Bfto^d tfaim 
and that he jmferred the character of a ^ood huaband to that 
of a great aeoatorl And he admired nothing more in Socrates 
thanliis liriog in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-temper- 
ed wife and atupid ehildren* When he had a eon bom, no 
business, however urgent, except it related to (he pablie, 
could hinder him from being present while his wife washed 
and swaddled the in&nt; for she suckled it herself; nay^ she 
often gaye the breast to the sons of her seryants, lo inspire 
them with a brotherl j rMard ibr her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Calo took 
npon him the office of schoolmaster to his son, though he had 
a slave named Chik>, who was a good grammarian, and taught 
serenl other children^ But he tells us he did not choose that 
his son riionld be r^rimanded by a sht^ or palled by the 
ears, if he happened to be slow in leaminr; or mat he should 
be indebted to so mean a person for his education. He was, 
therefore, himself his preceptor in grammar, in law, and in 
Uie necessary exercises; for he tau^t him not only how to 
throw a dart, to fieht hand ta hand, and to ride, but to box, 
to endure Keat and cold, and to swim the most rapid risers. 
He farther ocquaints ua,. that he wrote histories for him wi^ 
his own hand, in laree characters, that, without stirring out 
of his father's house, ne mi^t gain a knowledge of the great 
actions of the ancient Romans, and of the customs <^ his coun- 
try. He was as careful not to utter an indecent word before 
his son, as he would have been in the presence of the vestal 
virgins j nor did he 'Cver bathe with him. A regard to de- 
cencv ih this respect vras, indeed, at that time ^neral among 
the Uomans; for even sons-in-law avoided bathing with their 
fathers-in-lawy not choosing to appear naked before them; but 
afterwards the Greeks tau^t them not to be so scrupulous in 
uncovering themselves; and they in their torn taught the 
Greeks to oathe naked even before the women. 

While Catawas taking such excellent measures for forming 
his son to virtue, he found him naturally ductile both in genius 
and inclination; but as his body was too weak to undergo 
much hardship, his father, was obliged to relax tfie severi^ of 
his discipline, and to indulge him a ijttle in point of diet Yet, 
with this constitution he was an excellent soldier, and particu- 
larly distinguished himself under Paulus ^milius, in the bat- 
tle against rerseus. On Ibis occasion, his sword happenina 
to be struck from his hand, the moisture of which ^vented 
him from grasping it firmly, he turned to some of his compa- 
nions with great concern, and begged their assistance in reeo* 
tering it He dien- rushed with uiem into the midst of tbB 
enemy, and having, with extraordinary efforts, deared the 
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piaee mhete the sword wis lost, he found it with madLdiffi- 
culty under heaps of arms, and dead bodies of .friends as well 
as enemies, piled upon each other. Paulus jd&milius admired 
this gallant action of the youn^ man; and there is a letter still 
extant, written by Cato to his son, in which he extremely 
commends bis high sense of honour expressed in the recovery 
of that sword. Thevoung man afterwards married Tertia, 
daughter of Paulus ^milius, and sister to young Seipio; the 
honour of which alliance was as much owing to his own as to 
his father's merit Thus Gate's care in the education of his 
son answejned the end proposed. 

He had many slaves which he purchased among the cap* 
tives taken in waiy always choosing the youngest, and such as 
were most capable of instruction, like whelps or colts that may 
be trained at, pleasure. None of these slaves ever went into 
any other man's house, except they were sent b^ Gate or his 
wife; and if i^y of them was asked what his master was 
doing, he always answered he did not know; for it was a rule 
with Cato, to have his slaves either employed in the houSe^ or 
asleep^ and he liked them the best that slept the most kindly^ 
believing that thev were better tempered than oUiers that had 
not so much of that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of 
business. . And as he knew that slave$ will stick at nothing 
to gratify their passion for women, he allowed them.^ to have 
the company .of his female slaves, upon ]>aying a certain price; 
but under a strict prohibition of approaching an^ other women. 

When he was a voung soldier, and as yet in low circum- 
stances, he never mund fault with any thing that was, served 
up to his table, but thought it a shame to quarrel with a ser*" 
vant on account of his palate. Yet afterwards^ when he was 
nossessed of an. ea^ fortune, and made entertaii^ments for his 
friends, and the principal officers, as soon as dinner was over^ 
he never &iled to correct. With leathern thongs, such of his 
slaves as had. not given due attendance, or had suffered any 
thing to b^ spoilMl. He contrived means to raise quarrels 
among his. Servants, and to keep them at variance, ever sus- 
pecting and foaring some bad consequence from their uhani- 
mig^ And, 

When any of theni were guilty of a capitd crime, he gave 
them a formal trial; and put them to death in the presepce of 
their fellow-servants. As his thirst after wealth increased, 
and he found that agriculture was rather amusing than profit- 
able, he tamed his thoughts to surer dependencies, and em- 
ployed his money in purchasing ponds, hoti-baths, places pro- 
per for fullers, and estates in good condition, having pasture 
ground and wood lands. From these be had a great rerenue; 

Vol. n. 2 B 17 
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9ueh amiBfhe used to say^ a» Jupiter hima^toM mt dmpfumi 
hbncf. 

He practised usury upon ships in the most blameable man- 
ner. His method was to insist that those whom he furnished 
with money should take a great numher into partnership. 
When there were full fifty of them, and as > many ships, he 
demanded one share for himself, which he managed by Quin- 
tio his freed-man, who sailed and trafficked alon^ with them. 
Thus^ though his gain was great, he did not risk his capital, 
but only a smaU part of it 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves as ehose it; and 
they emfdoyed it in purohasing boys, who were afterwards 
instructed and fitted for service at Cato's expense; ai;id being 
sold at the year's end bv auction, Cato took several of them 
himself at tne price of tne highest bidder, deducting it out of 
what he had lent To incline his son to the same eoonomy, 
he told him, — ^^That to diminish hia substance was not the 
part of a man, but of a widow woman." Yet -he carried the 
thinff to extravagance when he hazarded this assertion, — 
<^ Tnat the 'man truly wonderful and godlike, and fit to be re- 
gistered in tiie lists of glory, was he by whose accounts it 
should at last appear that he nad more than doubled wJiat he 
had received from his ancestors. *' 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, there arrived 
at Rome two. ambassaaors from Athens,^ Carneades the Aca- 
dtmky and Diogenes the Stoic They were sent to beg off a 
fine of five hundred talents ^hich had been imposed on the 
Athenians for contumacy, by the Sicyonians, at uie suitof Uie 
peofale.of Oropus.t Upon the arrival of these phUosophera, 
such of the Roman youth za had a taste for learning went to 
wait on them, and heard them with wonder ana delight 
Above all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneades, the force of whose eloquence being great, and his 
reputation equal fo his eloquence, nad drawn an auaienee of 
the most considerable and the politest persons in Rome, and 
the sound of his fame, like a m^hty wind, ha^ filled the 
whole city. The report ran, that there was come from Greece 
a man or asto9ishing powers, whose eloquence, more than 
human, was able to sotten and disarm jkhe fiercest passions, 
and who had made so strong an impression upon the youth, 
that, forgetting all otiier pleasures and diversions, they were 
quite possessed with an enthusiastic love of philosophy. 

* Aulus Geiliiu mentions a third unbMsador, CritolaOt the PeripaUtk. 

t The Athemani had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon complaint 
made by the inhabitantflL the aiAJr \nM ivfeired to the detennina.tion Of the 
Sii^niantt and the Atheniaaa not appearing to justify themaehres^ were 
ined five hundre4 talentft 
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The Romans wei^ delighted to find it so; nor could tiiey 
without uncommon pleasure behold their sons tl;ius fondly re« 
ceivethe Grecian literature, and follow these wonderful men. 
But Cato, from the beginnings w$ls alarmed at it He no 
sooner perceired this passion for the Grecian learning prevail, 
but he was afraid that the youth would turn their ambition 
that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to that of deeds 
of arms. \B\ii when he found that tne rteputation of these 
philosophers rose still higher, and their first speeches were 
translated into Latin by Caius Acilius, a senator of great dis- 
tinction, who had earnestly begged the favour of interpretiag 
them, he had no longer patience, but resolved to dismiss these 
philosophers upon some decent and specidus pretence. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained of the ma-* 
gistrates for detaining so long such ambassaaors as those^ who 
could persuade the people to what^er they pleased: — ^^ You 
oueht,'' said he, '^ to determine their affair as speedily as pos- 
sible, that retorning tp their schools, they may hold fortn to 
the Grecian youth, and that our young men may a^n give 
attention to the laws and the majgistrates." Not ttiat Cato 
was induced to this by any particular pique to Gameades, 
which some Appose to nave been the case, bift by his averaon 
to philosophy, and his making it a point to show his contempt 
of the polite studies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, he 
scruplea not to affirm, — ^^ That Socrates himself was a prating 
seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavours to tyrannize 
over his country, by abolishing its customs, and drawing the 
people over to opinions contrary to the laws.'' And> to ridi- 
cule the slow methods of Iso<»*ates's teaching, he said^ — *< His 
scholars ^w old in learning their art, as if they intended to 
exercise it in the shades belov^, and to plead causes there." 
And, to dissuade his son from those stoaies, he, told him in a 
louder tone than could be expected from a man of his age, and, 
as it were, in an oracular and propheticx way,' — ** That when 
the Romans came thoroughly to imhibe the Grecian literature, 
they would lose the empire of the world.'' But time has 
shown the vanity of that invidious assertion; for Rome was 
never at a higher jpitoh of greatness, than when she was most 
perfect in the Grecian erudition, and most attentive to all 
manner of learning. * 

Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philosophers only, 
but looked upon the physicians also with a suspicious eye. 

* Borne bad, indeed, * very extonnTe empire in the Augustan lige, but, 
at the ayw^ time» she lost her andent constitutidn luid her liberty.- Not 
that the learnmgof the RoniaiiB contributed to that Ioh^ bi^ their imfi^ont 
Hktai luxury, and comiption» oocasioBed it 
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He had heard, it seems, of Ihc an^r which Hioi^ 
the king of Persia, when he sent for hun, and ottered htm a 
reward of many talents,—" I wiU never make Me ^ my art 
in favour of barbarians who are enemies to the Greeks." 
This he said was an oath whidi all the physicians had taken, 
and therefore he advised his s<m to beware of them alL He 
added that he himself had written a litde treatise, m which 
he had set down his nlethod of cure,* and the regimen he pre- 
scribed, when any of his family were sick; that he never re- 
commended fasting, but allowed them herbs, with duck, 
pigeon, or hare; such kind of diet being light and suitable for 
sidt people, having no other inconvenience but its making 
them dream? and that with these remedies, and this regimen, 
he preserved himself %nd his family. But his self-sufficiency 
in this respect wentnot unpunished; for he lost both his wife 
and son. He himsdf, indeed, by his strong make and good 
habit cf body, lasted long; so that even in old. age he frequent- 
ly indtdged his inclination for the sex, apd, at an unseasonable 
time of ^Tmarried a young woman. It was on the following 
pretence. 

Afber the death of his wife, he married his son to the daugh- 
ter of Paultn Jbuiliua, the sister of Sdpio; and continued a 
widower^ faik had a young female skve that came privately to 
his bed. It could not, Mwever, be long a secret in a small 
hot»e, with a daughter-in4aW in it; and one day as the favour- 
ite slave passed by with a haughty and flaunting air, to go to 
the censor's chainjber,t young Cato gave her & severe look, and 
turned h]3 hack imon her, but said not a word. The old Qian 
was soon iofonuea of this circumstance, and finding that this 
kind of commerce displeased his son and his daughter-in-law, 
he did not expostulate with him, nor take the least notice. 
Kext morning he went to the /orum, according to custom, 
with his firiends about him; and as- he w^t along, he called 
doud to one Salonius, who had been his Secretary, and now 
was one of his train, and asked him, — " Whether he had pro- 
vided a husband for his daughter?'' Upon his answerins, — 
'^Thirt he had not, nor should, without eonsultii^ his nest 
bhsaAf^ Cato said,— -<^ Why then, I have f({und oula very fit 

* Cato WIS a wone quack than Dr. Hill. Hi» medical iioceiptB» whleb 
ffifiy lye f^MDd 2b hifltMatifle ofeQUXitiy affaiTB, ve eitiier yenr fli]iiple» or re* 
lySangennw; and fitfting^ whicb be exploded* is better tluotikem all, Ducli;^ 
pigeon, andbarei vhich, if we inay befieve Plutarch, he ^ve his sick peo- 
ple 48 a light diet, are ceitainlv the atrongeat and moat indigestible kinds of 
nod, and their ia^ag them dneam waaa pvoof of it 

f, lUe Pater, reetitrque deam> eui dextra triaolciB 
Ignibia annata ept, c^ui nutu concutit orbem, 
Induitur &dem taan , . Qmd' MU> lib. ii. 
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husband for ber, if. Ae can bear with thedtspBribr of ^f fbr, 
in otber re9|>eet9) he is unexceptionable, but he is very oiA.^* 
Salonius wplying, — " That he left the disposal of her entire* 
ly to him: for she was undier his protection, and had no de* 
pendence but upon his bounty^'' Cato ^d, without further 
ceremony,—^* Then 1 will be your s6n-in4aw.'^ The man at 
first was astonished at the proposal, as may easily be imajpn- 
ed; believing^Gato past the time of life for ndaaryioe, and 
knowing himself far beneath an alliance with a famuy that 
had been honoured with the consulate and « triumph. But 
when he saw that Cato was in earnest, he embraced the offer 
with joy, and the marriage-cjontract was signed as soon as 
they came to ihe forum. 

While they were busied in preparing for the nuptials^ young 
Cato, taking his relations with him, went and asked his £1.. 
ther, — ^^Wnat offence he had committed, that he was going 
to put a mother-in-law upon him?" Cato immediately answer- 
ed, — ^^ Ask not such a question, my son; for, instead of being 
offended, I hare reason to praise your whole condiietf J am 
only desirous of haying more sucn sons, and leayisg more 
such citizena to my country. " But this answer is said to have 
been giyen lone before, by Pisistratus the Athenian tyrant, 
who, when he had sons by a iprmer wife already-grown iip, 
married a second, Timonassa, of Argos, by whom ne is said 
to haye had two sons more, l5phon and Thessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a sod, vdiom he eallei Salonius> i^r 
his mother's father. As for his eldest son Cato, he died in his 
praetorship. His father often makes mention ei him in his 
writings as a lM*aye and a worthy man; He bore this loss with 
the moderation of a philosopher, applyine himself with his 
usual actiyity, to afiairs of state; for he aid not, like IiAieius 
LueuUus afterwards, and Metellus Pius, think 1^ an exemp- 
tion from the seryice of the public, but eonsid^fed that ser- 
yice as his indispensable duty; nor yet did be act as Seipio 
Africanus had done» who, finding himself attacked and oppos- 
ed by envy in his course of jglory, ({uitted the administration, 
Aod spent the remainder of his days in/etirement and Inaction. 
But, as one told Dionysius, that the most honourable death 
was to die in possession of sovereign power, so Cato esteem- 
ed that the most honourable old age wnich was spent in serv- 
ing the commonwealth. The amusements in which he passed 
his leisure hours, were the writing of books, and tilling the 
ground; and this is the reason of our having so many treatises 
on various subjects and histories, of his oompc^g.* 

* Besides » hundred and fifty orationft and more, thai be left behind him, 
he wrote a treatise!' cfndKU/ry dUeipiine, and books oi anUquUiea: in two of 

17* 
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In his youneer days he applied himself to aericultare^ with 
a Tiew to profit; for he used to say, he had omy two ways of 
increasing liis income, Maptr and parsimony; hut, as he grew 
old, he repirded it only by way of theory and amusement 
fie wrote a book cqncerning country afiairs,* in which, among 
other things, he gives rules for making cakes and preserving 
fnut;'for he was desirous to be thought curious and particular 
in every thing. He kept a better table in thft country than 
in the town; for he always invited some of his acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood to sup with him. With these he passed 
the time in cheerful conversation, making himself agreeable 
not only to those of his own age, but to the voung; for he had 
a thorough inowledge of the world, and had, either seen him- 
self, or heard from others, a variety of things that were curi- 
ous and entertaining. He Iboked upon the table as one of the 
best means of forming friendships; and at his the conversation 
generally turned upon the praises of great and excellent men 
among the Romans: as for the bad and the unworthy, no men* 
tion was made of them, for he would not allow, in his com- 
pany, one word, either good or bad, to he said of such kin4 
of men. • 

The last service he is said to have done the public, was the 
destruction of Carthage. The younger Scipio, indeed, ^ve 
the finishing stroke to that work, but it was undertaken chief- 
ly by Uie advice and at the instances of Cato. The occasion 
of the war was this: — ^The Carthaginians, and Massinissa king 
of Numidia, bein^ at war with each other, Cato was sent into 
Afri^ to inquire into the causes of the quarfel. Massinissa, 
from the first, had be^ a friend to the Romans, and the Car- 
thaginiani were admitted into their alliance after the great 
overthrow they received from Scipio the elder, but upon terms 
which deprived them of great part of their dominions, and im- 
posed a heavy tribute.! When Cato arrived at Carthage, he 
found that city, not in the exhausted and humble condition 
which the Romans imagined, but full of men fit to beab arms, 
abounding in money, in arms^ and warlike stores, and not a 
little elat^ in ihe thought pf its being so well provided. He 

these he treats of the foundation of the cities of. Italy; the other fire con- 
tained the Roman history, particularly a narrative of the first and seccmd 
Punic war. 

* This the only work o^his that remains entire: of the rest we hare only 
fragments^ . 

f Sdpio Africsiius ohliged the Carthaginians, at the condumon of the ae- 
eond Punic war, t5 delirer up their fteet to the Romans, yield to Massinissa 
part of Syphaz's dominions, uid pay the Romans ten thpuaand talents. This 
peace was made hi the IhSrd ytit of the hundred and forty-fourth 01)rmpiad, 
two hund^ years before the'Christian era. 
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oondttded^ tfaerefore^ that it was now time for the Bomans to 
endeayour to settle the points in dispute between the Numi- 
dians apd Carthsjge; and that, if they aid not soon make them- 
selves masters of that city, which was their old enemy, and 
retained strong resentments of the usage she had lately re- 
ceivedy and which had not only recovered herself after her 
losses, but was prodigiously increased in weidth and power, 
they would soon be exposed to all their former dangers. For 
this reason, he returned in all haste to Rome, where he in- 
formed the senate, — ^' That the defeats, and other misfortunes, 
which had happened to the Carthagini&ns, had not so much 
drained them ol their forces, as cured them of iheir folly; and 
tiiat, in all probability, instead of a weaker, they had made 
Uiem a more skilful and warlike enemy ^ that their war with 
the Numidians was only a prelude to future combats with the 
Romans; and that the late peace was a mere name, for they 
considered it only as a suspension of arms, which they were 
willing to avail themselves of, till they had a favourable op- 
portunity to renew the war. 

It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech, he shook the 
lap of his gown, and purposely dropped some Lybian fies; 
and when he found the senators admire^ them for their size 
and beauty, he told them, — '"That th^ countiy where they 
grew was' but three days' sail from Rome.^ fiut what is a 
stronger instance of his enmity to Carthage,, he never gave his 
opinion in the senate upon any other point whatever, without 
addine these words: — " And my opinion is, that Carthage 
shoiJa be destroyed." Scipio, surnamed Nasica, made it a 
point to maintain the contrarjr, and concluded all his speeches 
thus: — 'f And my opinion is, that Carthage should be left 
standing." It is very likely that this great man, perceiving 
that the people were come to such a jntch of insolence, as to 
be led by it into the greatest excesses ^so that in- the pride of 
prosperity they Qould not be restrainea by- the senate, but by 
their overgrown power were able to draw the government what 
way they pleased), thought it best that Carthage should rer 
mam to keep them in awe, and to moderate their presumption. 
For he saw that the Carthaginians were not strong enough to 
conquer the Romans, and yet too respectable an enemy to be 
'despised by them. On the other Hand, Cato thought it dan- 
gerous, while the people were thus inebriated and giddy with 
power, to sufier aeity which had always been ^at, and which 
was now grown sober and wise through its misfortunes^ to lie 
watching every advantage against th^m. It appeared to him, 
^erefore, ^e Wisest 'course to have all outward dangers re- 
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moved firom die oommonwealth, that it might be at leisiiinB to 
guard against internal comiption.* 

Thus Cato. they tell us, occasioned the third and last war 
against the Carthaginians. But as soon as it beean he died, 
baying first prophesied of the person that shoula put an end 
to it; who was then a young man, and had only a tribune's 
command in the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs 
of his conduct and valour. The news of these exploits being 
broi^t to Rome, Cato cried out, — 



-He is the soul of council 



The rest are shadows rm. 

This Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato teft one son by his second wife, who. as we have al- 
ready obseiyed, was suruamed Salonius, and a grandson by 
the son of his first wife, who died before him. £loniu8 died 
in his prsBtorship, leaving a son named Marcus, who came to 
be consul, and Was ^nmathert to Cato the philosopher, the 
best uid most illustrious man of his time. 



ARISTIDE3 AND CATO 

COMPARED. 



Havino thus ^ven a detail of the most memorable actions 
of these great men. if we compare the whole, life of the one 
With that of the otner, it will not be easy to discern the dif- 

*So we have rmdered the last member of the sentence, with the Latin/ 
ui iia opportunity inte$tiau maUa medrndU vaearmt. In the ociginal it is, 
«9fli^^ mn-oic upee <nv ootedw *a(ufrm€ «iiMU9rm«ec$ and one of the senses of 
«Fflti^flf« is an aUeTiation, a vesouicei so Euripides in Qrtti. urm 'ufut .^tnu^oftL 
nc 9VfA^o^» Tet the former English translator and the French h«re tear 
dered it verv differently. How justly let the learned reader judge ! 

The English runs thus:— %A o time when ihtough their dqfnwiit/ and eor- 
rupHonp tAfjf hadw moMf dangers hanging over ttdir heads at home. 

Thb French ihmt^LiinquUfn hi knanU au dedans tons ie mayens de se 
porter d tons k» eaxis, etdeoommettre ksfautes laphs terribies. 

What led Dacaer wrong, was^ we suppose, his finding it gtm^jmv^mt, in 
the text, in the past times but it is veiy clear to as, it should be read 
«3r«AMrArrfli^ in the present. 

fThis u a mistULe m Plutarch; for Salonius was the grandfather, and 
Marcus the father of Cato of tJtica. 
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ference between tliem, the o^e being attracted by so Itnanj 
striking reaemblances. But if we examine the several parts 
of their lives distinctlj, as we do a poein or a fnctur^ we shaR . 
find, in the first place, this comftion to them bodi, that they 
rose to hiffh stations and great honour in their Respective com* 
monwealtiis, not hj the help offamily con^iectidns, but mere- 
ly by their own virtue and abilities. It- is trup, tiiat when 
Aristides raised himself^ Athens was not in her grandeur/ and 
the demagogues and chief ms^trates he had to deal with, 
were men ormoderate and nearly equal fortunes. Forestates 
of the hiehest class were then only five hundred meoSmnl; of 
those of tiie second order, who were knights, three hundred; 
and of 'those of the third order, who were called 2Seugiim, two 
hundred But Cato, from a little village and a country life, 
laundied into the Roman government, as iifto a boundless 
ocean, at a time when it was not conduct^ by- the Ctirii, the 
Fabricii, and HostilU, nor received for its JEnagistrates.and 
orators men of narrow cireurastances, who worked with their 
own hands, from the plough and the spade, but was accustom- 
ed to regard greatness of fimiily, opulence, distributions among 
the people, and servility in courting their favour; for the Rod- 
mans, elated with their ppwer and importance, loved to hum- 
ble those who stood for the great offices of state. Ajid it was 
not'the same thine to be rivalled by a Themistodes, who Was 
neither distinguisned by birth nor fortune (for he is said hot 
to have been worth more than three, or at the most, five ta- 
lentsl, when he first, implied himself to public afiairs), as to 
have to contest with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Qalba, or 
a Quintius Flaminius, witbootanv other assistance or support 
but a tongue accustomed to speai with freedom itk the cause 
of justice. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten that commanded 
at Marathon and Plataaa; whereas Cato was chosen one of the 
two consuls firom a number of competitors, And One of the two 
censors, though opposed by s^en candidatesj^ who were some 
of the greatest and most illustrious men in Rome. 

It should be observed, too, that Aristides was never princi- 
pal in any action; fifir Miltiades had the chief honour of the 
victory at Marathon; Themistodes of that at Salamis; and the 
palm of the important day at Platsea, ai^^erodotilis tells us, 
was adjudsedu) Pausanias; nay, even the second place, was 
dispute with Aristides by Sophanes^ Aminias, Callim^chus, 
and Cynaegirus, who greaUy distinguished themselves on that 
occasion. « 

On the other hand, Cato not onl^ stood first in i^ourage and 
oonduct, during his own consulate, and in the warwith Spain; 
bat when he acted at Thermopylas, only as a tribune, under 

Vol. II. ^2C 
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the auspices of another, be gsincid: the glory of the victory 
for he it was that unlocked the pass for the Romans to rush 
upon AntiochuSy and that brougnt the war upon the back of 



the kinc, Vrho minded only what was before nim. That vic- 
tory, wnich was manifestly the work of Cato, drove Asia out 
of Grreece, and opened the passage for Scipio to that continent 
afterwards. 

Both of them were e(]iually victbrious in war, but Aristides 
miscarried in the administration, beine banished and oppress- 
ed by the faction of Themistodes; whilst Cato, though he had 
for antagonists almost all the greatest and most powerful men 
in Rome, who kept contending with him even m his old age, 
like a skilful wrestler, always held his footing. Often im- 
peached before the people, and often the manager of an im- 
peachment, he. generally succeeded in his prosecution of 
others, and was never condemned himself; secure in that bul- 
wark of life, ^he detensive and offensive jirmour of doquence; 
and to this, much more justly than to fortune, or his guardian 
^emttf , we may ascribe his maintaining his dignity unblemislL- 
ed to the last For Antipater bestowed the same encomium 
upon Aristotle the philosopher, in what h^ wrote concerniuK 
him after his death, that, among his other qualities, he had 
the veiy extraordinary one, of persuading people to whatever 
he pleased. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths is the 
. chief excellence ofman, admits not of a doubt; and it is eene- 
rally agreed, that the art of governing a familv is no smdl in- 
g^dient in that excellence^ fdr a city, which is only a collec- 
tion of families, can not be prosperous in the whole, unless 
the families that compose it be floilrishing.and prosperous. 
And Lycurgus, when he banished eold and silver out of 
Sparta, and gave the citizens, instead of it, money made of 
iron, that had been spoiled by the fire, did not design to ex- 
cuse them from attending to economy, but only to prevent 
luxury, which is a tumour and inflammation caused by riches; 
that every one might have the greater plenty of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life. By this establishment of him, it 
appears^ that he jsaw farther than anv .other legislator; since 
he was sensible that every society has more to apprehend 
from its needv members, than fron^ the rich. I*^or this reason 
Cato was no less attentive to the' management of his domestic 
concerns, liian to th^t of public afikirs; and he not only in« 
creased his own estate, but became a ^ide to others in eco- 
jiomy and agriculture, concealing which he collected many 
usefpl rule|. 

But Aristides, hy his indigence, brought a disgrace upon 
justice itself, as if it were, the ruin and impoverishment of 
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fiunOies, and a quality that is profitable, to any one rather than 
the owner. Hesiod, however, has said a good deal to exhort 
us both to justice and economy, and ioveighs against idleness 
as the source of injustice; ' The same is welt i^presented by 
Homer* r 

The culture' of Ifae field, which filU the |tctfes 
With happy haiTCflts^ and.domeftic cues, 
Which rear the smiling- progeny, no charms 
Could boast for me: was mine to aail 
The gallant ship, to sound the trump of war, 
. To point the polish'dspear^ and hurl the qurreringf lance. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect. their 
own afiairs^ generally support themselves by violence aind in- 
justice. For what the pnysician says of oil,*that used out- 
wardly it is beneficial, but pernicious when taken inwardly, 
is not applicable to the just man; nor is it true, that.he is use-' 
ful to others, and unprofitable to himself and his family. The 
politics of Axistides seem, therefore, to have been defective in 
this respect, if it is true (as most writers assort), that he left 
not enough either for the portions of his daughters, or for the 
exjDMenses of his funeral. 

Thus, Cato's family produced praetors and consuls to the 
fourth generation; for his grandson and their children bore the 
highest 'Offices; whereas, though Aristides was. one of the 
greatest men in Greece, yet the most distressful poverty pre- 
vailing among his descendants, some of them were forced to 
set their bread by showing tricks of slight of hand, or tellins 
fortunes, aod others, to receive public almsj and not one of 
them entertained a sentiment worthy of their illustiious an- 
cestor. 

It is true, this point is liable to some dispute; for poverty 
is not dishonourable in itself, but only when it is the efiect of 
idleness intemperance, prodigality, and folly. And when, 
on tlie contrary, it is 'associated with all tiie virtues in the so- 
ber, the industrious, the just, and Valiant statesman, it speaks 
a great and elevated mind. For an attention to litUe things, 
renders it imnossible to do any thing that is great; nor can ne 
provide for the wants of others, whose own are numerous and 
craving. The great and necessary provision for a statesman 
is, not riches, but a contented mina, which requiring no su- 
perfluities for itself, leaves a^man at full liberty to serve the 
commonwealth. God is aBsolutely exempt from wants; and 
the virtuous man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, ap- 
proadies nearer to the divine perfection. For as a body ww 

•Odymhbr. 
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bilUt for bealth a^eft iMthiM. exquisite, eiAer in fiMd or 
clotbiiigy so a rattonajl way of living, and a well-governed 
CuiUyf demands a very moderate suraiort Oar poseetsioDs^ 
indeed, shoulii be proportionate to -the •use .we make of them; 
he tl^t amajises a great deal, and uses but littler is fikr from 
being satisfied and nappv in his abundance; for it, while he is 
solicitous to increase ^t, he has no desire of those things which 
we^th can procure, be is foolish; if he does desire them, and 
yet out of meanness of spirit will not allow himself in their 
enjoyment, he is miiaerabie. 

I would fain ask Cato himself this question,-T-'^ If riches are 
to be enjoyed, why, when possessed of a ^reat deal, did he 
plume himself upon bein^ satisfied with a httle?" If it be a 
commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be contented with 
coarse bread,- «nd such wine as our servants and labouring 
people drink, an^ not to covet purple^ and el^^tijy plastered 
nouses, then Aristides, Epammondas^ Manius Curius, and 
Caius Fabricius, were perfectly right in n^eeiing to acquire 
What they did not think proper to use. Tor it was by no 
ineaos necessary, for a man who, like Cato, could make a de- 
licious meal on turnips, and loved to boil them* himself,, while 
his wife baked the bread, to talk so much about a farthing, and 
to write by what means a man might soonest grow rioh. In* 
deed, simplicity, and frugality are then only great things, 
when they free the mind from the desire of su^rflqities and 
the anxieties of care. Hence it was. that Anstides, in the 
trial, of Callias, said,^— <^ It was fit for none to be ashamed of 
poverty, but those that w^re poor against their wills; and 
that they who, like him, were poor out of choieeymig^t glory 
in It" For it is ridiculous to suppose that the.povertv of 
Anstides was to be imputed to slotn,. since he might, without 
being guilty' of the least baseness, have raised himself to opu- 
lence, hv u\e spoil of one barbarian, or the plunder of one 
tent . But enough of this. . . 

' As to military achievements, those erf* Qato^added Sut UtUe 
to the Roman empire, which was^ already very great, whereas 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, &e most^giori- 
ous and important actions of the Greeks, are numbered among 
those of Aristides. And surely Antiochus is not worthy to 
be mentioned with Xerxes, nor the demolishing of tne walls 
of the Spanish towns, with the destruction of so noany thou- 
sands of barbarians, both by sj^ ai^d land. On theae/great 
occasions Aristides was inferior to none in real service; but 
he left the glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, toothers 
who had more need of them, because Jie was above them. 

I do ^ot blame Cato for perpetually boasting and giving 
himself the preference to others, though, in one of his pieces, 
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ke says, — ^'It-ia aboard for a man either to cotoimend or de- 
preciate himself;" but I think the man who is (^ten praising 
nimself, not so complete in virtue as the modest man, who 
does not even want oth^^ to pradse him. ^For modesty is 
a yeiy proper ingredient in the mild and engaging tnani^er 
necessary for a statesman; on flie other hand, he who demands 
any extraoi^inary respect, is difScuIt to please, and liable to 
envT. . Cato was very subject to this fault, and Aristides en- 
tirely free from it; m Aristides, by co-openiling with hi^ 
enemy Themistocles in his greatest actions, and £eing, as it 
were, a guard to him, while he had the conmiand, restored 
the afiairs of Athens; whereas Cato^ by coimteracting Scipio, 
had well nigh blasted and ruined that expedition of his agamst 
Carthitfe, tmich brought down Hannibal, who, till then, was 
invincible. And he continued to raise suspicions against him, 
and to persecute him with calumnies, till at lasti|e drove him 
out of Kome, and got his brother stigmatized witn tiiie siu^n^-^ 
ful crime of embezzling the public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled as the gr^t- 
est of virtues, Aristides preserved it m its utmost purity and 
perfection; while Cato, by marrying so much beneatii him- 
self and at an unseasonable tinie of Ufe, stood justly impeach-^ 
ed in that respect; for it was by no means decent, at his great 
9g^ to bring home to his son and daughter-in-law a youBg| 
wife, the daughter of his secretary, a man who received wages 
of the publiOb Whether he did it merely to gratify hid appe« 
tite, or to revenge tiiie afiront which his son put uppn'his fa- 
vourite dkye, bom the cause and the thing were dishonourable. 
And the reason which he gave to his sovi was ironical and 
groundless. For if he was desirous of haviiijg more children 
Bke him, he should have looked out before for some woman 
. of family, ttid not have put off the thoughts of marrying 
araiin, tifi his commerce with so mean a creature was discover- 
ed; and when it was discovered, be ought to have chosen- for 
his father4ii-law, not the man who woiud most readily.acc^pt 
his proposals, but one whose alliimce would have done him 
the niost honour* 
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LIFE OP PHILOPCEMEN. 



At Mantinea, th6r6 was a man of great quality and power, 
named Gassander,* who being obliged, by a reverse of for- 
tune, to quit his own country, went and settled at Megalopo- 
iis. He was induced to fix there, chiefly by the friendship 
' which subsidjkd betwixt him and Crausis,t the father of Phi- 
lopoemen, who was in all respects an extraordinary man. 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wish; and 
bein^ desirous, after his death, to make some return for his 
hospitality, he Educated bis orphan son in the same manner as 
Homer savs Achilles was educated by Phcenix, aitod formed 
hipi from nis infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 
But when he was past the yeats of childhood, Ecdem'us and 
Pemophanes} had the principal care of hiqi. They Were both 
MegaH>politans, who, having learned the academic philosophy 
of Arcesilaus,§ applied it, above all the men of their tifne, ta 
action and affairs of state. They delivered their country from 
tyrannv, by providing persons privately to, take oflF Anstode- 
mu«4 they were.assisting to Aratus, in driving out Nicocles 
the tyrant of Sicyon; and at the request of the people of Cy- 
rene, whose government was in great disorder, tney sailed 
thither, settled it on the foundation of good laws, and tho- 
roughly regulated the commonwealth. Sut among all tiieir 
great actions, they valued themselves most on the ediication 
of PhilopcBnlen, as having rendered him^ by the principles of 
philosopnv, a common benefit to Greece. And, indeed, as he 
came the last of so many excellent generals, Greece loved him 
extremely, as the child of her old age; and, as his reputation 
inereased, enlarged his power. For which reason a certain 
Roman <^ls him the Uut off the Chreeksj meaning that Greece 

* PwinmiAs calls him Ckander.' uid some maauaciipt&of Plutwch agree 
ii4th lum. So It 18 also.in the traiulatiioii crP Guarim. 

t Cnngia in Paiuaniaa; ui the inacriptUm of a statae of Philopoenien at 
Tegexf Sad iii.an anci^ collection or epignuna. 

i In Pauaaniaa their names are Ecdehia and Kegalophanes. 

4 Arceailana was founder of the middle academ/, and made sqiim i 
tkn in tho doctrine which fand obtaiaod. 
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had not produced one great man^ or one that was worthy of 
her, after him. 

His visage was not. very homely,^ as some imagine it to . 
have been; for we see his statue still remaining at Delpbi- 
As for the mistake of his hostess at Mej^ura, it is said tp be 
owing to his easiness of behariour, and me simpUci^ of his 
garb. She haying word brought that the general of the 
Acbaeans was coming to her house, was in great care and hur- 
ry to prpyide his supper, her husbgmd happening to be out of 
the way. In the meantime Philopoemen came, and, as his ha* 
bit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own seryants, or 
for a hsa*binger, aild desired him to assist her in the business 
of the kitchen. He presently threw off his cloak and began 
to cleaye some wood; when tne master of the house returning, 
aud seeing him so employed, said, — <^.What is the meaning 
of this, Fnilopo&men?:' He replied in broad Doric, <^ I am 
paying the fine of my deformity. '^ Titus Flaminius rallying 
nim one day upon nis make, said, — '^What fine hands ana 
legs you haye! but then you have no belly:" and he was in- 
deed very slender in the waist But this raillery misht rather 
be referred to the condition of his fortune; for he liad good 
soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted money 
to pay them. These stories are subjects of disputations in the 
schools. 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of honour were 
too much attended with roughness and passion. Epaminon- 
das was the person whom he proposed for his pattern; and he. 
succeeded in imitating his activity, his shrew;aness, and. con- 
tempt of riches; but his choleric contentious humour prevent- 
ed his attuning to the mildness, the gravity, and candour of 
that great inan in political disputes; so that hesseemed rather 
fit for war than for the civil administration. Indeed, froin a 
child, he was fond of every thing in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exercises which tended to that pur- 
pose; those of jridiog, fpr instance, and handling of arms. As 
ne iteemed well formed for wrestling, too, his frieinds and ffo- 
verinors advised, him. to improve Himself In 'that art; whidi 
gave him occasion to ask, whether that mieht be consistent 
with his proficiency as a soldier? They told him the truth; . 
that the habit of body and manner of life, the diet and exer- 
cise of asoldier land a wrestler, were entirely different; that the 
wrestler must have much sleep and full mealsy stated times of 
exercise and rest, every little depairture from his rules being 

* PMiwnias aisoies uv that his viMge was homely, but at the aanie time 
dechrea tiiat, mpoiiit of nseanditreiigtb, no man in Peloponoem eateeed* 

edh' 
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very prejudiettl to hun; wheteas tha fi(ddier sbould be pro- 
pared for the most irre^ar chanees of liviogt and shoald 
.chiefly endeavour to bnog himself to bear the want of food 
and al^ep without difficulty. Philopoeimen hearing this, not 
only avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling himself, 
but afterwu^St when he came to be general, to the utmost of 
his power exploded the whole art, by every mark of disgraee, 
and ex[»^ion of contempt; satisfied that it rendered persona, 
who were the most fit for yf9r^ quite useless and unable to fight 
On necessary occasions.' 

When his ^yemors and preceptors had quitted their charge, 
he engaged m those private incursions into Laoonia, which 
the city of Megdopolis made for the sake of booty; and in 
the^ he was sure' to.be the first to march out, and uie last to 
return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which increased 
both his strength and activity, at in the tillage of the field. 
For he had a handsome estate, twenty finrlongs from the city, 
to which he went every day after dinner or aller supp^; and, 
at night, he threw himself upon an otdinary mattress, and 
slept as one of the labourers. Early in the morning he rose 
ana went to work along with his vine-dressers or plou§;hmen; 
after whidi he returned to the tdwn, and employed liis time 
about thejpublic afiairs with his friends, and witn the magis* 
trates. What he gained in the wars he laid out upon horses 
or arms, or in the redeeming of captives; but he endeavoured 
to improve his own estate the justest way in the world, by 
agriculture I mean. * Nor did he aj^ly himself to it in a cur- 
sory manner, but in full conviction that the surest way not to 
touch what belongs to .others, is* to take care of one's own. • 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses, apd studying 
the writing of philosophers; but selected such as he thought 
might assist his progress in virtue. Among the poetical 
images in Homer,, he attended to those which seemea to ex- 
cite i^id encourage' valour; and as to other authors, he was 
most conversant in the Taetk» of EvaDeeIns,t and in the his* 
tories of Alexander; beine persuaded Uiat leiarning ought to 
ebi^duce to action, and not oe considered as mere pastime, and 

'Columelk.says agriculture ia next akin to pluloBophy. Itdoest in- 
deed, affoid a penon who is capable of apecuUtion ah oppbitamly of me* 
Jitatihf onnaftuie; ahdsuchnieditatioDflei^Um^^ . 

f Hub author 18 mentioned hj Azxian, who aJao wrote a diacouxse on tac- 
tics. He observes that the treatise of Evangelus, as weU of those as sererd 
other writers on that subject, were become of little tise in his time, because 
they had omitted several things as sc^cientliy known in their daysb which, 
however, then wanted erolicalioii. This may serve as a cautiOD te fiitun 
writers on this- and such liie subjects. 
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$n useless fund for taUu In the study of taditij he neglected 
those plans and diagrams that are drawn apon paper, and ex- 
emplined the rules in the fields; considering witn himself as he 
travelled, and pointing out to those about him, the difficulties 
of steep or broken ground; and how the ranks of an army 
must be extended or closed, according to the difference made 
by the ditches, rivers, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a value on 
military knowledge; embracing war as the most extensive ex- 
ercise of virtue, and despising those that were not versed in 
it as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes,* king of the 
Lacedaemonians, surprised Megalopolis in the night, and hav- 
ing forced the guards, entered ana seized the market-place. 
Philopcemen ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able 
to drive out the enemy, though he fought with the most deter^ 
mined and desperate valour. He prevailed, however, so far 
as to give the people opportunity to steal out of the town, by 
maintaining the combat with the pursuers, and drawing Cleo- 
menes upon himself; so that he retired the last with difficulty, 
and after prodigious efiorts, being wounded, and having his 
horse killed under him. When they had gained Messene, 
Cleomenes made them an ofier of their city, with their lands 
and goods. Philopo&men perceiving they were glad to accept 
the proposal, and in haste to return, strongly opposed it, repre* 
seating to them, in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not want 
to restore them their city, out to be master of the citizens, in 
order that he might be more secure of keeping the place; that 
he could not sit still long to watch empty houses and walls, 
for the very solitude would force them away. By this argu- 
ment he turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose, but at 
tile same time furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder 
the- town, and demolish the greater part of it, and to march 
off loaded with .booty. 

Soon after, Antigonus came down to assist the Achseans 
Mainst Cleomenes; and finding, that he had possessed himself 
of the heights of Sellasia, and blocked up the passages, Anti^ 
gonns drew up his army near him, with a resolution to force 
him frqm his post. Philopo&men, with his citizens, was placed 
among the cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a uutnerous 
and gallant body of men, who closed that extremity. They 
had orders to wait quietly, until from the other wing, where 
Uie king fought in person, they should see a red robe lifted up 

• Cleomenes made himself master of Megalopolis in the second year of 
the handled and thirty-nmth Olympiad; vbioh was the two hundred and 
twenty-fixvt befine the Chfistian era. 

Voi. II. ^2 ' 18» 
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upon the point of » spear. The Achcans kept their ground 
as they were directed; but the lUyrian officers, with their 
corps, attempted to break upon the Lacedaemonians. Eu- 
clid, the brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening made in 
the enemy's army, immediately ordered a party of his liirht- 
armed infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the Iily- 
rians, thus separated from the horse. This being put in exe- 
cution, and tne Illyrians harassed and broken, Pnilopoemen 
Esrceiyed that it would be no difficult matter to drive off that 
ght-^irmed party, and that the occasion called for it First 
he mentioned the thing to the king's officers, but they rejects 
ed the hint, and considered him as no better than a madman, 
his reputation being not yet respectable enough to justify such 
a movement He, therefore, with his Megalopolitans, falling 
upon that light-armed corps himself, at the first encounter put 
them in confusion, and soon after routed them with great 
slaughter. Desirous yet farther to encourage Antigonus's 
troops, and quickly to penetrate into the enemy's army, which 
was now in some disorder, he quitted his horse, and advanc- 
ing on foot, in his horseman's coat of mail, and other heavy 
accoutrements, upon rough, uneven ground, that was full of 
springs and bogs, he was making his way with extreme diffi- 
culty, when he had both his thighs struck through with a ja- 
velin, so that the point came through on the cither side, and 
the wound was great, though not mortal. At first he stood 
still a3 if he had oeen shackled^ not knowing what method to 
take. For the thong in the middle of the javelin rendered it 
difficult to be drawn out; nor would anj about him venture to 
do it At the same time the fight bemg at the hottest, and 
likely to be soon over, honour and indignation pushed him on 
to take his share in it: and, therefore, by moving his legs this 
way and that, he broke the staff, ana then ordered the pieces 
to oe pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, sword in liand, 
through the first ranks, to char^ the enemy; at the same 
time animating the troops, and firing them with eniulation. 

Antigonus luiving eained the victory, to try his Macedonian 
officers, demanded of them, — ^* Why they had brought on the 
cavalry before he gave them the signal ! " By way ot apology, 
they said, — ** They were obliged, against their will, to come 
to action, because a young man of Megalopolis had b^nnthe 
attack too soon.'' — "That young man," replied Antigonus, 
smiling, ^^ has performed the office of an experienced ceneraL" 
This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted PhiTopcemen 
into great reputation, so that Antigonus was very desirous of 
having his service in the wars, and offered him a considerable 
command, with great appointments; but he declined it, be- 
cause he knew he could not bear to be under the direction of 
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another^ Not ehooringy howeyer, to lie idle, and heaiinr 
there was a war in Crete, he sailed thither to exercise and im- 
proTe bis military talents. « When he had served there a good 
while, along with a set of brave men, who were not only 
versed in M the stratagems of war, but- temperate besides, 
and strict in tiieir manner of living, he returned with so much 
renown to the Acha^ns, that they immediately appointed him 
general of horse. He found that the cavalry made use of small 
and mean horsesy which they picked up as they could when 
they were called to a campaign; that many of them shunned 
the wars, and sent others in their stead; and that shameful ig- 
norance of service,* with its consequence, timidity, prevailed 
among them all. The former generals had connived at this, 
because it being a deeree of honour among the Aohaeans to 
serve on horseback, the cavalry had great power in the com-^ 
monwealth, and considerable influence in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments. But PhilopcBmen would not yield 
to such considerations, or grant them the least indulgence^ 
Instead of that he applied to the several towns, and to each of 
the youn^ men in particular, rousing them to a sense of ho- 
nour, punishing where necessity required, and practising them 
in exercise, reviews, and mock battles, in places of the gieat-^ 
est resort* By these means, in a little time, he brought them 
to a surprising strength and spirit; and what is of most conse^ 

Sience in discipline, rendered them so light and quick, that 
1 their eyolutions and movements, whether performed sepa- 
rately, or together, were executed with so much readiness suid 
address, that their motion was like that of one body actuated 
by an internal voluntary principle. In the great battle which 
they fought with the ^tolians and Eleans, near the river La- 
rissu8,t Semophantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced 
before the line at full speed, against Philoposmen. Philopoe- 
men, preventing his blow with a push of his spear, brought 
hi n^ dead to the ground. The enemy seeing l)emophantu8 
fall, immediately led. And now Philopoemen was universal- 
ly celebrated, as not inferior to the young in personal valour, 
nor to the old in prudence, and as equally well qualified both 
to fight and to command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the commonwealth 
of the Achseans to dignity and power. For, whereas, before 

* j^m» it arufmf /urm tffj^pme, wmvm aw«r. The Latin tmiflbttioiiy etaet 
€iium9mgukn9onmiumeumigna»uiinert^ little obscure yi this 

paange, though the Gi«ek is very clear, the former English transktor en- 
tiiely oinittea it Hie passage, however, is of importance, and well dlb^ 
serves the con^eration of every nulitary man. 

t Hiis battle was fought the fourth year of the htukfcred and for^-flecond 
Olymi^sdt when Philopamen was in his forty-fcurth year. 
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they were in a low condition, dispersed in unoomieeted eitiesy 
he united them in one body, and gave them a moderate civil 
royernment worthy of Greece. And, as it happens in ran- 
ning waters, tiiat when a few small bodies stop, others stick 
to them,. and one part strengtheninji; another, the whole be* 
comes one firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a 
time when she was weak and easily broken, dispersed as she 
was in a variety of cities, which stood each upon its own bot- 
tom, the Achaeans first united themselves, and then drawing 
some of the neighbouring cities to th^m, by assisting them to 
expel their tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them for 
the sake of that unanimity which they beheld in so well-eon- 
stituted a government; they conceived the great design of 
forming Peloponnesus into one communitjr. It is true, that 
while Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the Mace- 
donians, and made their court first to Ptolemy, and afterwards 
to Antigonus and Philip, who all had a neat share in the af- 
fairs of Greece. But when Philopoemen nad taken upon him 
the administration, the Achaeans finding themselves respecta- 
ble enough to oppose their strongest adversaries, ceased to call 
in foreign protectors^ As for .Aratus, not being so fit for con- 
flicts in the field, he managed most of his affairs by address, 
by moderation, and by the friendships he had formed with fo- 
reign princes, as we have related in his life. But Philopoe- 
men, neing a areat warrior, vigorous and bold, and successful 
wilhal in die first battles that tie fought, raised the ambition 
of the Achasans together with their power; for under him they 
were used to conquer. 

In the first place he corrected ^the errors of the Achasans in 
drawing up their forces, and in the make of their «rms. For 
hitherto they had made use of bucklers, which were easy to 
manage on account of their smallness, Imt too narrow to cover 
the bodv, and lances that were much shorter tlum the Macedo- 
nian piKes; for which reason thev answered the end in fight- 
ing at a distance, but were of little use in dose battle. As for 
the order of battle, they had not been accustomed to draw up 
in a spiral form,* but m the square battalion; whidi having 
neither a front of pikes, nor shields fit to lock together, like 

* The Mftcedonifltn phalanx occasionally altered thdr form from the aquaie 
to the spiral or otbicular, and sometimes to that of the euneua or wedge. 

T«(ic IK nf^far might also be translated todrtnoup mpkiiomut the woid 
•mfM^dexiyed from 9v«s signifying band or phtoon* But, tben» in the 
original, it would rather haTC been ^irufnt than otn^pttt; beades, the context 
seems to determine it to the former signification. It was neceassny for the 
phalanx to throw themselTes into the Bpirai or orfoicular form« wfaenerer 
they were surrounded, in order that theymight fiice and light the caemy on 
eveiy side. 
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tfatt of the M^ieedoniansy was easily penetntted and broken. 
Philopcemen altered both, persuading th6m, instead of the 
huckler and lance, to take the shield and pike; to arm their 
&eadsy bodies, thij^hs and legs; and instead of a light and der 
sultory manner offiehting, to adopt a close and firm one. Af- 
ter he had brought ue youth to wear complete armour, and on 
that account to consider themselves as inyincible, his next step 
was to reform them-witfa respect to luxury and love of ex- 
pense. He could not indeed entirely cure them of the dis- 
temper with which they had lon^ been infected, the vanity of 
appearance; for they had vied with each other in fine clotim^ 
in purple carpets, and in the rich service of their tables. But 
he Degan with diverting their love of show from superfluous 
things to those that were useful and honourable; and soon pre* 
vailed with them to retrench their daily expense upon their 
persons, and to give into a magnificence m their arms, and the 
whole equipage of war.* The shops, therefore, were seen 
strewed with plate broken in pieces, while breast-plates were 
^It with the sold, and shields and bridles studded with the 
silver. On t£e parade the young men were managing horses, 
or exercising their arms. The women were seen adorning 
helmets and crests with various colours, or embroidering-mili- 
tary vests both for the cavalry and infantrv. The very si^t 
of these things inflaming their courage, ana calling forth their 
vigour, made them venturous and ready to face any danger. 
For much expense in other things that attract our eyes, tempts 
to luxury, and too often produces efieminacy; the feasting of 
-the senses relaxing the vi^ur of the mind:; but, in this in* 
stance, it strengthens and improves it Thus Homer repre- 
sents Achilles, at the sight of liis new armour, exulting with 
joy,^ and burning with impatience to use it When Thilo- 
posmen had persuaded the youth thus to arm and to adorn 
themselves, he mustered an^ trained them continually, and 
they entered with pride and pleasure into his exercise; they 
were greatly delighted with the new form of the battalion, 
which, was so cemented, that it seemed impossible to break it 
And their arms became light and easy in the wearing, because 
they were charmed with their richness and beauty; and they 

^ She dropi the radiant burden on the rroondf 
Clangs the strong arms, and ring^ the abores around. 
'Back shrink ihe Myrmidons with dread surpiise. 
And from the broad effUlgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoy'd, the hero kindles at the show. 
And feels with rage divine his bosom glow? 
From his Beice eye-balls living flames expire. 
And flash incessi^t like a stream of fire. Fope^ IL zix. 
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longed for nothing more than to use them Bgtinst the enemr, 
andto try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achoeans were at war with Maehanidas the 
tyrantof Lacedamon, who, with a powerful army, was watct 
inc his opportunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As soon as 
news was brought that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, 
PhilopcBmen took the field, and marched against him. They 
drew up their armies near Mantinea, each haying a good num- 
ber of mercenaries in pay, beside the whole £Dree of their re- 
spective cities. The engagement being begun, Maehanidas, 
with his foreign troops, attacked and put to flight the spear- 
men and the Tarentines, who were placed in the Achaean 
front; but afterwards, instead of falling upon that part of the 
army who stood their ground, and breaking them, he went 
upon the pursuit of the fugitives;* and when he should have 
endeavoured to rout the main body of the AchsBans, left his 
own uncovered. Philopcemen, after so. indifferent a begin- 
ning, made light of the misfortune, and represented it as no 
great matter, ttiough the day seemed to be lost But when he 
saw what ap error the enemj committed, in quitting tiieir foot 
and goins up6n the pursuit, by which they^ left him a good 
opening, ne did not try to stop them in their career after the 
fugitives, but suffered them to pass by. When the pursuers 
were got at a great distance, he rushed upon the Lacedaemo- 
nian infantry, now left unsupported by their right wing. 
Stretdiing, therefore, to the left, he took them in flank, des- 
titute as they were of a general, and far from expecting to 
come to blows; for they thought Maehanidas absolutely sure 
of victory when they saw him upon the pursuit 

After he had routed this infantry with great slaughter (for 
it is said that four thousand Lacedaemonians Were left dead 
upon the spot^, he marched against Maehanidas, who was now 
returning witn his mercenaries from the pursuit There was 
a broad and deep ditch between them, where both strove 
awhile, the one to get over and fly, the other to hinder him. 
Their appearance was not like that of a combat between two 

fenerals, but between two wild beasts (or rather between a 
unter and a wild beast), whom necessity reduces to fig|ht 
Philopoemen was the great hunter. The tyrant's horse being 
strong and spirited, and violently spurred on both sides, ven- 
tured to leap intx) the ditch, and was raising his fore feet, in 
order to gam the opposite bank, when Simnais and Polyaenus, 
who always fought by the side of Philoposmen, both rode up 
and levelled their spears against Maehanidas. But Philopof- 
roen prevented them; and perceiving that the horse, with his 

* See Polybiui^ book ad. 
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head hi|^ reared, covered the tyrant's bod^, he turned his 
own a little, and pushing his spear at him with all his force,, 
tumbled him* into the ditch. The Achaeans, in admiration of 
this exploit, and of his conduct in the whole action, set up his 
statue in brass at Delphi, in the attitude in which he kill^ the 
tyrant 

It is reported, that at the Nemean eames, a little after he 
had gained the battle of Mantinea, Phuqpcemen, then chosen 

Eneral the seeond time, and at leisure on account of that great 
itival, first caused this phalanx, in the best order and attire, 
to pass in review before tne Greeks, and to make all the move- 
ments which the art of war teaches, with the utmost vigour 
and aj^ility. After this, he entered the theatre, while the 
musicians were contending for the prize. He was attended 
by the youth in their military cloaks and scarlet vests. These 
youns men were all well made, of the same a^ and stature; 
and uiough they showed great respect for their general, yet 
Aey seemed not a little elated themselves with the many glo- 
rious battles they had fought In the moment that they en* 
tared, Pylades the musician happened to be singing to his 
lyre the Pertm of Timotheus,* and was pronouncing this verse, 
with which it begins, — 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

when the peopl^ struck with the grandeur of the poetry, sung 
by a voice equally excellent, from every part ot tlie tneatre 
tamed their eyes upon Philopoemen, and welcomed him with 
the .loudest plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient disnity 
of Greece, and in their present confidence aspired to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, and are 
wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with 
the Achaeans. " When their forces were under any other com- 
mander, on every great emergency, they grew discontented, 
and looked about for Philopoemen; and if he did but make his 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again, and fitted for ac- 
tion by the confidence which they placed in him; well knov^- 
ing that he was the only general whom their enemies durst 
not look in the face, ancT that they were ready to tremble at 
his very name. 

Philip king of Macedon, thinking he could easily bring the 
Achseans under him again, if Philopo&men was out of the way, 
privately sent some persons to Argos to assassinate him. But 

• HiDotheus was a DithyramMc poet, who flouriahed about the nine^- 
fifth Olympiad, three hundred and mnety-eight years before the Chiw- 
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thU treachery was timely discovered, and brought upon Plulip 
the hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boeotiana 
were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of the 
place, .when a report, though not a true one, beitig spread 
among them, that Philopoemen was approaching to the relief 
of the besieged, they left their scaling ladders, already planted 
against the walls, and took to flight Nabis, who was tyrant 
01 Lacedsemouj after Machanidas had taken Messene by. sur- 
prise, and Philopoemen, who was outof command, endeavour- 
ed to persuade Lysippus, then general of the Achasana, to 
succour the Messenians; but not prevailing with him, because, 
he said, the enemy was within, and the place irrecoverably 
lost, he went himself; taking with him his own citizens* who 
waited neither for form of bw nor commission, but -followed 
him upon this natural principle, that he who excels ^ould al- 
ways command. When he was got j>retty near, Nabis was 
informed of it; and not daring to wait, though his armv la^ 
quartered in the town^ stole out at another ^ite with hi9 
troops, and marched off precipitatelv, thinking himself happy 
if he could escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene was 
rescued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the character of Philopoer 
men. But as for his going a second time into Crete, at the 
request of the Gortynians, who were engaged in war, and 
wanted him for eeneral, it has been blamed, either as an i(ct 
of cowardice, in deserting his own country when she was dis- 
tressed by Nabis, or as an unseasonable ambition to show him- 
self to strangers. And it is true, the Megalopolitans were 
then so hard pressed, that they were obliged to shut them- 
selves up witnin their walls, and to sow corn in their very 
streets, tne enemy having laid waste their lands, and encamp- 
ed almost at their eates. Philopoemen, therefore, by entering 
into the service oT the Cretans at such a time, and taking a 
command beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a pretence 
to accuse him of basely flyins from the war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as tne Achasans had chosen other sene- 
rals, Philopoemen, being unemployed, bestowed his leisure 
upon the urortynians, and took a command among them at 
their re^ue3t; for he had an extreme aversion to idleness, and 
was desirous, above all things, to keep his talents, as a soldier 
and general,. in constant practice. This was clear from what 
he said of Ptolemy. Some were commending that prince for 
daily studying the art of ^'('ar, and improving his strength by 
martial exercise. ^ — "Who," said he, "can praise a prince of 
his age, that is always preparing and never performs?" 

The Megalopolitans, hiehly incensed at his absence, and 
looking upon it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an out- 
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hwnef agviast him» . But the AchaeaiiB prevented ihem, by 
sendiDg their general* AristSBnetus to Megalopolis^ who, 
though he differed with Philopoemen about matters of govern* 
men^ would not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. . Philo- 
poemen, finding himself neglected by his citizens, drew off 
mm them several of the neighbouring boroughs, and instruct- 
ed them to allege liiat they were not comprised in their taxa- 
tions, nor originally qt their dependencies. By assisting them 
to maintain this pretext, he lessened the authority of Meealo- 
polis in the general' assembly of the Ach^ans. But &ese 
thinn happened some time after. 

Whilst ne commanded the Oort3mians m Ciete, he did not, 
like a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, make war in an open gene- 
rous manner, but adopting the Cretfm customs, and using their 
artifices and slights, their stratagems and ambushes, against 
themselves, he soon showed that their devices were like the 
short-sighted schemes of children, when compared with the 
long reach of an experienced generaL 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these means, and 
performed many exploits in that countrv, he returned to Pe- 
loponnesus with honour. Here he found Philip beaten by.T. 
Q. Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with the Ro- 
mans and Achaeans. He was immediately chosen general of 
the Achseans; but venturing to act at sea, he fell under the 
same mirfortune with Epaminondas; he saw the great ideas 
that hid been formed of his courage and conduct vanish in 
coiMequence of his ill success in a naval engagement Some 
say, indeed, that Epaminondas was unwilling that his country- 
men should have any share of the advantages of the sea, lest 
of good soldiers (as Plato expresses it)t they should become 
licentious and dissolute sailors; and therefore chose to return 
from Asia and the isles, without effecting anv thing. But 
Philopofimen, being persuaded that his skiu in the lanos^rvice 
would ensure his success at sea, found to his cost how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how much iH*actice adds 
in all things, to our powers; for ne was not only worsted in the 
sea-fight lor want of skill; but having fitted up an old ship, 
which had been a famous vessel forty years betore, and man- 
ned it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky, that they were 
in danger of being lost Finding that aftcSr this, the enemy 
despised him aa a man that disclaimed all pretensions at sea, 



* PolybluB uid livy call him Aiistaemu. 




there ue noWpei for it. 
Vol, n. 2E 19 
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and that they had insolently laid siege to Oythium, he set ttil 
araiin; and as they did not expect liim, but were dispersed 
without any precaution, by reason of their kte victory, he 
landed in the night, burnt their camp, and killed a great num- 
ber of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a difficult 
pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. Tne Achaeans were in 
grent terror, thinking it impossible to escape out of so danger- 
ous a passage, which the enemy had already seized. But Phi- 
lop<Emen, making a little halt, and seeing at once the nature of 
the ground, showed, that skill in drawing up an army is the 
capital point in the art of war. « For altenng a little the dis- 
position of his forces, and adapting it to the present occasion, 
without any bustle, he easily disengaged them from the diffi- 
culty; and then falling upon the enemy, put them entirely to 
the route. When he saw that they fled not to the town, but 
dispersed themselves about the country, as the ground was 
woody and uneven, and, on account of the brooks and ditches, 
impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the pursuit, 
but encamped before the evening. Concluding, however, that 
the fugitives would return as soon as it grew dark, and draw 
up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed in ambush, by 
the brooks and hills that surrounded it, many parties of the 
Achaeans with their swords in their hands. By this means 
the greatest pflrt of the troops of Nabis were cut off: for not 
returning in a body, but as the chance of flight had dispersed 
them, they fell into their enemy's hands, and were caught 
like so many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with great ho^ 
Aour and applause in all the theatres of Greece, it gave some 
umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious; for, as a 
Roman consul, he thought himself entitled to much greater 
marks of distinction among the Achasans than a man oi Arca- 
dia; and that as a public oenefactor he was infinitely above 
him, having by one proclamation set free all that part of 
Greece which had been enslaved by Philip and the Macedo- 
nians.* After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis; and 
Nabis was assassinated bv the JE^tolians. Hereupon Sparta 
being in great confusion, Philopoemen seizing the opportunity, 
came upon it with his army, and partly by force, partly by 
persuasion, brought that city to join in the Achasan leaeue. — 
The gainine over a city of such dignity and power, made him 
perfectly adored among the AtihsBans. And, indeed, Sparta 
was an acquisition of vast importance to Achaia, of which she 
was now become a member. It was also a grateful service to 

* Dacier reads Laaedatmonian$^ but does not mention his luithoii^. 
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die prineiiMd Lacedaemonians, who hoped now to have him 
for the guardian of their libei^. For which reason, having 
sold the bouse and soods of Nabis, by a public decree, they 
gave the money, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, to Fhilopcemen, and determined to send it by persons 
deputnl from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integrity was, 
that he not only seemea, but tooi a virtuous man. For not 
one of the Spartans chose to speak to a person of his character 
about a present; but afraid of the office, they all excused them^ 
selves, and put it upon Timolaus, to whom he was bound by 
the rights or hospitaliUr. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and 
was entertained at Philopoemen's house; but when he observed 
the gravity of his discourse, the simplicity of his diet; and the 
inte^ty of manners, quite impregnable to the attacks and 
deceits of money, he said not a word about the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his cmning, returned home. 
He was sent a second time, but could not mention the money. 
In a third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and 
declared the benevolence of Sparta to him. Philopcemen 
heard with pleasun^ what he had to say, but immediately went 
himself to the people of Lacedsemon, and advised them not to 
try to tempt goqd men with money, who were already their 
friends, and of whose virtues they might freely avail them- 
selves; but to buy and corrupt ill men who opposed their mea^ 
sares in council, that, thus silenced, they mignt give them the 
ltt» trouble; it being much better to stop the mouths of their 
enemies than of their friends. Such was PhilopoBmen's con* 
tempt of money. 

Some time alter, Diophanes being general of the Achaeans, 
and hearing that ihe Lacedsmonians had thoughts of with* 
drawing fit>m the league, determined to chastise them.* 
Meanwhile they prepared for war, and raised great common 
tions in Peloponnesus. Philopcemen tried to appease Dio> 
phanes. and keep him quiet; representing to him, — ^* That 
while Antiochus and the Komans were contending in the hear. 
of Greece with two such powerful armies, an Achaean ^neral 
should turn his attention to them; and, instead of lighting up 
a war at home, should overlook and pass by some real inju* 
ries.'' When he found that Diophanes did not hearken Uk 
him,«bttt marched alons with Flaminius into Laconia, and that 
they took their route towards Sparta, he did a thin^ which 
can not be vindicated by law and strict justice, but which dis- 
covers a great and noble daring. He got into the town hiniH 

• The ame year. Cams liviiis widi a Roman fl«et defeated that of Antio* 
ebiUyiiearr 



ui£t and tboogli bat m priTite man, ahnt Ae (satps aninttaii 
Achaam genml and a Romm oonral, healed the diviaioiis 
among the LAcediemonian^ and brovq^ht them back to the 



i ety afterwards, when he was ceneral himaeU^ upon some 
new subject of compkint against uat people, he restored their 
exiles, and puteiirhty citiaens to deatti, as Polybius tells us, 
or, aeeordinff to Aristocrates. three hundred and fifty. He 
demolished uieir walls, took tram them great part of their ter- 
ritory, and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who had 
been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he diafranohised, and 
carried into Adiaia; except three thousand, who refused to quit 
, the place, and those he sold for slaves. By way of insult, as 
it were, upon Sparta, with the money arising thencei he built 
a portico in Megalopolis. Pursuing ,his vengeance against 
that unhappy people, who had already suffered more than they 
de^rved, ne added one cruel and most unjust thing to fill up 
the measure of it; he destroyed their constitotion. He abo- 
liriied the discipline of Lycui^s, compelled them to pve 
their children and youth an AehsBan education, instead of that 
of their own counUy, beine persuaded that their spirit could 
never be humbled, while thev adhered to tilie institutions of 
their great lawgiver. Thus brought, by the weight of their 
calamities, to &ve the sinews of their city cut by Fhilop<B. 
men, they grew tame and submissive. Sometime ifter, in- 
deed, upon application to the Romans^ they shook off the 
Achaean customs, and re-established their ancient ones, as far 
as it could be done after so much misery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with Antio- 
ehus in Oreeee, Philopoemen was in a private station. And 
nrhen he saw Antiochus sit still at Chalcia, and spend histime 
m youthful love and a marriage unsuitable to his years, while 
fbe Syrians roamed from town to town without discipline and 
without officers, and minded nothing but their pleasures, he 
mpined extremelv that he was not then general of the Achie- 
skis^ and scrupled not to declare, that he envied the Romans 
their victory,— " For had I been in command," said he, "I 
would have cut them all in pieces in the taverns.'* After 
Antiochus was overcome^ the llomans pressed still harder up- 
on Greece, and hemmed m the Achaeans with their power; toe 
trators too inclined to their interest Under the auspices of 
heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and the point was at 
hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand still. 
In these circumstances, Philo]XBmen, like a good pilot, strug- 
gled with the waves. Sometimes he was forced to give way 
a Utile and yield to the times; but on most occasions maintain- 
ing the conffict, he endeavoured to draw all that were consi 
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denble^ eittittr fbr ihar eloquence or riches, to the side of li- 
beitf . Aristameto me Megalopolitan, who had great interest 
amon^ the Achsans^ but always courted the Romans, dedar-*' 
ed it m council as his opinion, — <^ That they ought not to be 
opposed or disobliged in any thing. '' Phiiopoemen heard him 
with silent indienmon; ana at last, when he could refrain no 
longer, said to mm, — "And why in such haste, wretched 
man, to see an end of Greece?^' Manius* the Roman consul, 
after Uie defeat of Antiochus, moyed the Achaeans to permit 
tiie liacedtemonian exiles to return, and Titus seconded him 
in his application; but Philopccmen oppos^ it, not out of any 
ilUwiil to the exiles, but beerase he was willing they should 
be indebted for that benefit to himself and the Achaeans, 
and. not to the favour of Titus and the Romans; for the next 
year when he was general himself, he restored them. Thus 
nis gallant spirit led him to contend with the prevailing 
powers. 

He was elected general of the Achaeans, the eighth time, 
when seventy years of age; and now he hoped not only to pass 
the year of his maanstracy without war. but the iemamder of 
his life in quiet For as the force of oistempers abates with 
the sttengfh of the body, so in the states of Greece, the spirit 
of contention failed with their power. Some aven^ng deity, 
however, threw him down at last, like one who, with match- 
less speed, runs over the race,^ and stumbles at the goal. It 
seenQs, that being in company where a certain general was 
mentioned as an extraordinary man, Philopoemen said,-*- 
<< There was no ereat account to be made of a man who suf'- 
fer^d himself to Be taken alive.'' A few days after this, Di- 
nocrates the Messenian, who was- particularly on ill terms 
with Philopoemen, and, indeed, not upon eood ones with any 
one, by reason of his profligate and wicked life, found mean9 
to draw Messene off from the league; and it was also said that 
he was going to seize a little place called Colonis.t Philopoe- 
men was then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he 
pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, though it 
was at the distance of four hundred furlong. From thence 
he presently drew out a body of horse, consisting of the nobi- 
lity; but all young men, who from affection to his person and 
ambition for glory, followed him as volunteers. With these 
he marched towards Messene, and meeting Denocrates on 

* MamoB EcDius blabrio. 

t Theie is ne sach plitce known m Cokm$, liv. (lib. 39.) aJb ft Ce^ 

rmtt and Plutaich probably wrote Corana, or Cororm. «**-'^ ^ — 

^eUtteras aplacein tbcneighbourtioodof H— — ^ 
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Eyand^s hill,* he attacked and put hiiy to flight But fire 
hundred men. who guarded the flat countries, suddenly com- 
ing up, the others, who were routed, seeing them, rallied agahr 
about the hills. Hereupon, PhilopcBmen, afraid of being sur- 
rounded, and desirous of sayine his young cayalrjr, retreated 
upon rough and difficult ground, while he was in the rear, of- 
ten turning upon the enemy, and endeayouring to draw them 
entirely upon nimself. Yet none of them dared fo encounter 
him; tney only shouted, and rode about him at a distance. 
As he often faced about, and left his main body on account of 
his young men, each of whom he was solicitous to put out of 
danger, at last he found himself alone amidst a numoer of the 
enemy. Eyen then they durst not attack him hand to handf 
but hurling their darts at a distance, they droye him upon 
steep and cra^y places, where he could scarcely make his 
horse go, though ne spurred him continually. ^ He was still 
actiye throueh exercise, and for that reason his age was no 
hindrance to nis escape; but being weakened by sicuiess, and 
extremely fatisued with his journey, his horse threw him, 
now heayy ana encumbered, upon llie stones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time speechless, so 
that the enemy, thinking him dead, be^an to turn him, in or^ 
der to strip him of his arms. Biit finding that he raised his^ 
head and opened his eyes, they gathered lliick about him, 
bound his hands behind his bacx, and led him ofi* with such 
unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Philopcemen could 
neyer haye supposed he should come to sufier, eyen firom Di^ 
nocrates. 

The Messentans, elated at the news, flocked to the gates. 
But when they saw Philopoemen dragged along in a manner 
so unworthy of the glory of his achieyements and trophies^ 
most of them were touched with pity and compassion lor hia 
misfortune. They shed tears, and contemned all human great- 
ness as a faithless support, as yanity and nothing. Their tears, 
by little and little, turned to kind words, and they benn to 
say, they ought to remember his former benefits, and the li- 
berty he had procured them by expelling the tyrant Nabts. 
A few there were, indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked 
of putting Philopoemen to torture and to death, as a dancsr- 
ous and implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by jDi- 

" * '. and treated 

lungeon call- 

' light fi^m with- 




* Eoander's Mil is likewise unknown. Polybia% and after kim ] 
mentions a hill called JEwm (which name it probably had frem the < 
the Bacchanals), not from Messene. 

* The public treasure was kept there; and it was shut up with ui -im- 
mense atone, moved to it by an engine.— Z^ L zxiz. 
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out^ and which having no doors, was closed with a great stone. 
In this dungeon they shut Mm up with the stone, and placed 
a ffirard around it 

Meanwhile, the Achaean cavalry, recollecting themselves 
after their flight, found that Philopoemen was not with them, 
and probably nad. lost his life. They made a stand, and called 
him with loud cries, blaming each other for making a base and 
shameful escape by abandoning their general, who had been 
prodijgal of tus own life in order to save theirs. By much 
searcn and inquiry about the country, thev got intelligence 
that he was taken prisoner, and carried the neavy news to the 
states of Achaia; who, considering it as the greatest of losses, 
resolved to send an embassy to demand him of the Messenians; 
and in the meantime prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were taking these resolutions/ Dino- 
crates, who most of all dreaded time, as the thing most likely 
to save Philopc&men, determined to be beforehand with the 
league. Therefore, when night was come, and ihe multitude 
retired, he opened the dungeon, and sent in one of his ser- 
vants with a dose of poison, and orders not to leave him till 
ye had taken it Philopcemen was laid down in his cloak, but 
not to sleep; vexation and resentment kept him awake. 
When he saw the light, and the man standing by him with a 
cup of poison, he raised himself up, as well as nis weakness 
would permit, and, receiving the eup^ asked him, — '^ Whether 
he had heard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly .Ly- 
cortas?'' The executioner answering that they almost all es- 
caped, he nodded his head in sign of satisfaction; and looking 
kindly upon him, said, — ^' Thou bringest good tidings, and 
we are not in all respects unhappy." Without uttering ano* 
ther word, or breathing the least sigh, he drank off the poison, 
and lay down again. He was already brought so low that he 
could not make much struggle with the fatd dose^ and it de- 
spatched him presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and la- 
mentation. AH the youth iipmediately repaired with the de- 
puties of the several cities to Megalopolis, where they re- 
solvedy without loss of time, to take their revenge. For this 
purpose, having chosen Lycortast for their general, they en- 
tered the Messene, and ravaged the country, till the Messe- 
nians, with one consent, opjened their sates and received them. 
Dinocrates prevented their revenge oy killing himself; and 
those who voted for having Philopcemen put to death, follow* 

* Thk was in the second year of the hundred and for^-ninth Olympiad. 
Lycortas was father to Polybius the historian, who was in the action, and 
might be then about twenty yean of a^. 
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fell into an ambuaeade and was slain; after which Flaminius 
was appointed governor of Tarentum, newly retaken, and of 
the countrjT about it In this commission he erew no less fa- 
mous for -his administration of justice, than lor his military 
skill; for which reason he was appointed chief director of the 
two colonies tibat were sent to the cities of Narnia and Cossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts, that overlook- 
ing the ordinary previous steps by which young men ascend, 
I mean the offices of tribune, pra&tor, and sedile, he aimed di- 
rectly at the consulship. Supported by those colonies, he 
presented himself as a candidate. But the tribunes, Fulvius 
and Manlius, opposed him, insisting that it was a strange and 
anheard-of thing, for a man so young, who was not yet ini- 
tiated in the first mysteries of government, to intrude, in con- 
tempt of the laws, into the highest office in the state. The 
senate referred the afiair to the suffrages of the people; and 
the people elected him consul, though ne was not yet thirty 
years old, with Sextps ^lius. The lots being cast for the pro- 
vinces, the war with Philip and the Macedonians fell to Fla- 
minius; and this happenea very fortunately for the Roman 
people, as that department required a general who did not 
want to do every tning by force and violence, but rather by 
gentleness and persuasion. For Macedonia furnished Philip 
wiUi a sufficient number of men for his wars, but Greece was 
his principal dependence for a war of any length. She it was 
that supplied him with money and provisions, with strong 
holds and places of retreat, and, in a word, with all the ma- 
terials of war. So that if she could not be disengaged with 
Philip, the war with him could not be decided by a single 
battle. Besides, the Greeks as yet had but little acauaintance 
with the Romans; it Was now. first to be established oy the in- 
tercourse of business; and, therefore, they would not so soon 
have embraced a foreign authority, instead of that they had 
been accustomed to, if the Roman general had not been a 
man of great good nature, who was more ready to avail him- 
self of treaty than of the sword, who had a persuasive man- 
ner where he applied, and was aflable and easy of access when 
applied to, and who had a constant and invariable regard to 
justice. But this will better appear from his actions them- 
selves. 

Titus, finding that Sulpicius and Publius,t his predeces- 

firtt year of the hundred and thirty-eij^'hth Olympiad, which was the year 
of Rome iS^, livy teUa ua, he waa thirty-three years of a^e, wheh hepTo- 
claimed liberty to Greece. 

* PubliuB Sulpichis Galba waa consul two yean befoi«. Publius Villiua 
TapuluB waa consul the year after Sulpiciua^ and next'befoie Flaminlui. 
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sors in command, had not entered Macedonia till late in the 
season, and then did not prosecute the war wiUi vigour, but 
spent their time in skirmishing to ^n some particular post 
or pass, or to intercept some provisions, determined not to 
act like them. They had wasted the year of their consulate 
in the enjoyment of uieir new honours, and in the administra- 
tion of domestic affairs, and towards the close of the year they 
repaired to their province; by which artifice they got their 
command continued another year, being the first year in cha- 
racter of consul, and the second of proconsul. But Titus, 
ambitious to distinguish his consulship by some important 
expedition, left the honours and prerogatives he had in Kome; 
aha having requested the senate to permit his brother Lucius 
to command tne naval forces, and selected three thousand 
men, as yet in full vigour and spirits, and the glory of the 
field,* from those troops who under Scipio had subcfued As- 
drubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he crossed the sea, 
and got safe into Epirus. There he found Publius encamped 
over against Philip, who had been a lon^ time defending the 
fords of the river Apsus and the adjoining straits; and that 
Publius had not been able to effect any thing, by reason of the 
natural strength of the place. 

Titus.having taken the command of the army, and sent 
Publius home, set himself to consider the nature of the coun* 
try. Its natural fortifications are equal to those of Tempo; but 
it is not like Tempe in the beauty of the woods and groves, 
and the verdure ot vallejs and delicious meads. To the right 
and left there is a chain of lofty mountains^ between which . 
there is a deep and long channel. Down this runs the river 
Apsus, like the Peneus, both in its appearance and rapidity. 
It covers the foot of the hills on each side, so that there is left 
only a narrow craggy path, cut out dose by the stream, which 
is not easy for an army to pass at any time, and when guard- 
ed, is not passable at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised Flaminius to take 
a compass through Dassaretis along the Lycus, which was an 
easy passage. But he was afraid that if ne removed too far 
from the sea, into a country that was barren and little culti- 
vated, while Philip avoided a battle, he might come to want 
provisions, and be constrained, like the general before htm, 
to retreat to the sea without effecting any Uiing. This deter- 
mined him to make his way up the mountains sword in hand, 
and to force a passage. But Philip's army being possessed of 
the heights, showered down their darts and arrows upon the 
Romans from every quarter. Several sharp contests ensued^ 

* Qnn^ oTfl^M^fli—cv the edge ofihetveapoa. 
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in n^ieh maay were killed &ih1 wouDded on both stdea, Imt 
none tJiat were likely to be decisive. 

In the meantime some ^epherds of those mountains came 
to the consul with the discovery of a windin^-wav neglected 
by the enemy, by which they promised to brinr his army to 
the top m three days at the farthest And, to confirm the truth 
of what they had said, they brought Charops, the son of Ma- 
chatas, prince of the Epirots, who was a friend to the Romans, 
and privately assisted them out of fear of Philip. As Flami- 
nius could confide in him, he sent away a tribune with four 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse. The shepherds in 
bonds led the way. In the day time th^y lay still in the hol- 
lows of the woods, and in the nisht they marched; for the 
moon was then at full. Flaminius having detached this party, 
let his main body rest three days, and only had some slight 
akirmishes with the enemy to take up their attention. But toe 
day tibat he enected tho^ who had taken the circuU to ap- 
pear upon the bei^ts, he drew out his forces earlv, both the 
heavy and light-armed; and dividing &em into three parts, 
himself led the van, marching his men alon^ the narrowest 
path by ^ side of the river. The'Macedomans galled him 
widi tneir darts; but he maintained the combat notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of sround; and the other two parties 
fouriit with all the spirit oi emulation, and clung to the rocks 
with astonishing ardour. 

In the mean time the sun arose, and a smoke appeared at a 
diatanee, not very strong, but* like the mist of the hills. Be- 
ing on the back of the enemy, they did not observe it, for it 
came from the troops who had reached the top. Amidst the 
fatigue of the engagement, the Romans were in doubt whether 
it was a signal or not, but they inclined to believe it the thing 
they wished; and when they saw it increase, so a^ to darken 
the air, and to mount hieher and higher, they were well as- 
sured that it came from tne fires which their fri^ds had light- 
ed. Hereupon they set up loud shouts, and charging the ene- 
my with jrreater vigour, pushed them into the most crsny 
places. Tiie shouts were re-echoed by those b^nd at the 
top of the mountain. And now the Macedonians fled witii 
the utmost precipitation. Yet there were not'above two thou- 
sand slain, the pursuit being impeded by the difficulty of the 
ascent The Romans, however, pillaged the camp, seised the 
money and slaves, and became absolcFte masters of the pass. 

They then traversed all Epirus, but with such order tod 
discipline, that, though they were at a great distance from 
their ships and the sea, and had not the usual monthly allow- 
ance of com^ or convenience of markets, yet they spared the 
country, which at the same time abounded in every thing. 
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For FUminius wats informed that Philips in his pfll^sage/.or 
nith«r flight, through iThessatyy had coinpelled the people to 

auit their habitations and retire to the mountains, had burnt 
le towns, and had giyen as plunder to his men what was too 
heavy or cumbersome to be carried off; and so had in a man- 
ner yielded up the country to the Romans, The consul, 
therefore, made a point of it to prevail with his men to spare 
it as their own, to noareh through it aa land already ceded to 
them. 

The event soon showed the benefit of this good order; for 
as soon as they entered Thessady, all its cities declared for 
them; and the u-reeks within 'Thermopylae longed for the pro- 
tection of Flaminius, and ^ve up their hearts to him. The 
Achaeans renounced their alliance with Philip, and bya solemn 
decree resolved to take part with the Ronians against him. 
And though the ^tolians, who, at that time, were strongly 
attached to the Romans, made the Opuntians an ofier to gam- 
son and defend their city, they refused it; and having sent for 
Flaminius, put themselves m his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus,^ when from an eminence he had 
first a prospect of tht disposition of the Roman army, that he 
said, — '^ I see nothing barbarian-like in the ranks of these bar- 
barians. " Indeed, all who once saw Flaminius, spoke of him 
in th« same terms. They had heard the Macedonians repre- 
sent him as Uie fierce commander of a host of barbarians, who 
was come to ruin and destroy, and to reduce all to slavery;' 
and when afterwards they met a voung man of a mild aspect, 
who spoke very good Greek, and was a lover of true honour, 
they were extremely taken with him, and excited the kind 
regard of their cities to him, as to a general who would lead 
them to liberty.. 

After this, Fhilijp seeming inclined to treat, Fiaminius came 
to an interview with him,* and offered him peace and friend- 
ship with Rome, on coiidition that hd left tne Grecians free, 
ana withdrew his garrisons from their cities. And as he re^ 
fused those terms, it was obvious, even to the partisans of 
Philip, that the Romans were iiot come to fight againat the 
Gree&s, but for Greece against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to the confederacvi 
the consul entered Boeotia, but in a peaceable manner, and the 
chief of the Thebans came to meet him. They were inclined 
to the Macedonian interest, on account of Brachyllas; but they 
honoured and respected Flaminius, and were willing to pre* 
serve the friendship of both. Flaminius received tnera with 
great goodness, embraced then% and went on dowly with 

: See PolybiuB* book xviL 
20 
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them, asking various questions, i^nd entertaining them with 
discourse, on purpose to give his soldiers time to come up. 
Thus, advancing insensibly to the gates of Thebes, he entered 
the citv with them; they did not, indeed, quite relish the 
thing, out they were afraid to forbid him, as he came so well 
attended. Then, as if he had been nowise master of the 
town, he endeavoured by persuasion to bring it to declare for 
the Romans; king Attalus seconding him, and using all his 
rhetoric to the Tnebans. But that prince, it seems, in his 
eagerness to serve Flaminius exerting himself more than his 
age could bear, was seized, as he was speaking, with a giddi- 
ness or rheum, which made him swoon away. A few days 
after, his fleet conveyed him into Asia, ana he died there. 
As for the Bo&otians, they took part with the Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius also sent 
his agents to procure a decree of the senate, prolonging his 
commission if the war continued, or else empowering him to 
make peace; for his ambition made him apprehensive, that if 
a successor were sent, he should be robbed of all the honour 
of the war. His friends managed matters so well for him, 
that Philip failed in his application, and the command was con- 
tinued to Flaminius. Having received the decree, he was 
greatly elevated in his hopes, and marched immediately into 
Thessaly, to carry on the war against Philip. His army con- 
sisted of more than twenty-six thousand men, of whom the 
jiEitolians furnished six thousand foot and three hundred horse. 
Philip's forces were not inferior in number. They marched 
against each other, and arrived near Scotusa, where they pro- 
posed to decide the affair with the sword. The vicinity of 
two such armies had not the usual effect, to strike the officers 
with a mutual awe; on the contrary, it increased their courage 
and ardour: the Romans being ambitious to conquer the Mace- 
donians, whose valour and power Alexander had rendered so 
famous; and the Macedonians hoping, if they could beat the 
Romans, whom they looked upon as a more respectable ene- 
my than the Persians, to raise the glory of Phifip above that 
of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, exhorted his men to be- 
have with the greatest courage and gallantry, as they had to 
contend with brave adversaries in so glorious a theatre as 
Greece. On the other side, Philip,, in order to address his 
army, ascended an eniinence without his camp, which hap- 
pened to be a burying-place, either not knowing it to be so, 
or in the hurry not attending to it. There he began an ora- 
tion, such as is usual before a battle; but the omen of a sepul- 
chre spreading a dismal melancholy among the troops, he 
stopped, and put off the action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a rainy night, the clouds, 
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turning into a mist, darkened the plain; and as the day came 
on, a £ggy thick air, descending from the hills, covered all 
the ground between the two camps. Those, therefore, that 
v^ere sent out, on both sides, to seize posts or to make disco- 
veries, soon meeting unawares, engaged at the Cynoicephalmj 
^vhich are sharp tops of hills standing opposite each other, and 
so called from their resemblance to the heads of dogs. The 
success of these skirmishes was various, by reason of the un- 
evenness of the ground, the same parties sometimes flying and 
sometimes pursuing; and reinforcements were sent on noth 
sides, as they founa their men hard pressed and giving way; 
till at length the day clearing up, the action became general. 
Philip, who was in the right wm^, advanced from the rising 
ground with his whole phalanx against the Romans, who could 
not, even the bravest of them, stand the shock of the united 
shields and the projected spears.* But the Macedonian left 
wing being separated and intersected by thehills,t Flaminius 
observing that, and having no hopes on ^e side where his 
troops gave way, hastened to the other, and there chai^d the 
enemy, where, on account of the inequality and roughness of 
the country, they could not keep in the close form of a pha- 
lanx, nor line their ranks to any great depth, but were forced 
to fight man to man, in heavy and unwieldy armour. For the 
Macedonian phalanx is like an animal of enormous strength, 
while it keeps in one body, and preserves its union of locked 
shields; but when that is hroken, each particular soldier loses 
of his force, as well because of the form of his armour, as be- 
cause Uie strength of each consists rather in his being a part 
of the whole, than in his single person. When these were 
routed, some ^ve chase to the (u^itives; others took those 
Macedonians in flank who were still fighting. The slaugh- 
ter was great, and the wing, lately victorious, soon broken in 
such a manner, that they threw down their arms and fled. 
There were no less than eight thousand slain, and about five 
thousand were taken prisoners. That Philip himself escaped 
was chiefly owing to tne ^tolians, who took to plundering the 
camp while the Komans were busied in the pursuit, so tmit at 
their return there was nothing left for them. 

This from the first occasioned quarrels and mutual re- 
proaches; but afterwards Flaminius was hurt much more sen- 

• The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond the fipont There 
vai, thei«fore» an amazing strength in the phalanx while it stood firm. But 
it had its inconyeniences; it could not act at all, except in a level and clear 
field,— Po/y6. lib. xvii. tub. fin. 

\ Pluttfch makes no mention of the elephants, which* according to livy 
and Polybiusy were veiy lenriceable to Flaminius, 
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mhljf when the ^tolians aseribed the vietory to tbemselTM,* 
and eDdeavoured to prepossess the Greeks that the &ct was 
really so. This report got such ground, that the poets and 
others, in the verses that were composed and sung on this oo- 
oasion, put them before the Romans. The verses most in 
vogue were the following: — 

Stxuigrer! unwept, unhonour*d with a grave, 
8ee thrice ten tnousand bodies of the brave! 
The fierce £tolians, and the Latin power 
Led by Flanunius, x^'d the vengeful hour; 
Ematma's scourge, beneath whose stroke th^ bled. 
And swifter than ihc roe, Ihe mighty Philip fled. 

AlcsBus wrote this epigram in ridicule of PhiliPy and pur- 
posely misrepresented the number of the slain.^ Tne epigram 
was indeed in every body's mouth; but Flaminius was much 
more hurt by it than Philip; for the latter parodied Aloa&us as 
follows:—, 

Strang^! unleav'd, unhonour'd e*en with bark, 
See this sad tree, the gibbet of Alczus! 

Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of Greece, was 
not a little provoked at this; and therefore managed every 
thing afterwards by himself, paying very little re^ird to the 
iEtoiians. They, in their turn, indulged their resentment; 
and when Flaminius had admitted proposals for an accofhmo- 
dation, and received an embassv for that purpose from Philip, 
the -^tolians exclaimed in all the cities of Greece, that he sold 
the peace to the Macedonian, at a time when he might have 
put a final period to the war, and have destroyed that empire 
which first enslaved the Grecians. These speeches, though 
^oundless, greatly perplexed the allies; but Philip, coming 
m person to treat, and siibmitting himself and his kingdom to 
the discretion of Flaminius and tlie Romans, removed all 
suspicion. 

Thus Flaininitis put an end.to the war. He restored Philip 
his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim to Greece; he 
fined him a thousand talents; took away all his ships except 
ten; and sent Demetrius, one of his sons, hostage to Rome. 
In this pacification, he made a happy use of the present, and 
wisdy provided for the time to come. For Hannibal tlie Car- 
thaginian, an inveterate enemy to the Romansj^ and now an 

* Polybiua informs us* that the Macedonians in the first encounter had the 
advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of the mountams they had 
gained. And he affirms, that hi aO probability the Romans would baTC been 
put to flight, had they not been supported by the JEtolian cavalry. 
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exile, beinc at the court of Aatioehus,* exhorted htm to meet 
fortune, who opened her arms to him; and Antiochus himself, 
seeine his power very considerable, and that his exploits had 
already gained him the title of the Great, began now to Uiink 
of universal monarchy, and particularly of setting himself 
against the Romans; Had not Flaminius, therefore, in bis 
great wisdom, foreseen this, and made peace,t Antiochus 
might have joined Philip in the war with Greece, and those 
two kings, then the most powerful in the world, have made a 
common cause of it; which would have called Rome again to as 
great conflicts and dangers, as she had experienced in the war 
with Hannibal. But Flaminius, by thus putting an intermedi- 
ate space of peace between the two wars, and finishing the one 
before the other began, cut off at once the last hope m Philip, 
and the first of Antiochus. 

The ten commissioners now sent by the senate to assist Flar 
minius, advised him to set the rest of Greece free, but to keep 
garrisons in the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, to 
secure them in case of a war with Antiochus. But tjie ^to* 
lians, always severe in their accusations, and now more so 
than ever, endeavoured to excite a spirit of insurrection in the 
cities, calling upon Flaminius to knock off tbe shac^des of 
Greece; for so Philip used to term those cities. > They asked 
the Greeks, — ^** If they did not find the chain very comforta* 
ble, now it was more polished though heavier than before; and 
if they did not consider Flaminius as the greatest of bene£Bie* 
tors, for unfettering their feet, and binding them by the 
neck?" Flaminius, afflicted at these clamours,. begged of the 
council of deputies, and at last prevailed with them, to deliver 
those cities from the garrisons, in order that his favour to the 
Grecians might bepeneet and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian games, and an 
innumerable company was seated to see the exercises; for 
Greece, now enjoying full peace after a length of wars, and 
bis with the expectation of liberty, had given into these festi- 
vals on that occasion. * Silence being commanded by sound of 
trumpet, a herald went forth and made ^odamation,-^^' That 
the Roman senate, and Titus Quinctius Flaminius, the general 
and proconsul, having vanquished king Philip and the Mace* 

* This JM a mistake. Hannibal did not come to the court of Antiechot 
tin the year after FLumniua had proclumed libertr to Greece at the Xsth^ 
mian eames; Cato and Yalcriiu Flaocu& who vere then conmli^ haYiog sent 
an eniD«aBT to CarUiage to complain of him. 

t PoJ^bius telU 1U, Flaminius was induced to conclude a peace upon tha 
intelli|^nce he had received, that Antiochus was marching towards Greece 
with a poweiAil army; and he was afWdd Philip mi^ lay hold on that ad- 
vantiure to continue the war. 

Vol. II. 8G 20* 
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doniftns, took off all impositions, and withdrew all garri«m« 
from Greece, and restoi^ liberty, and their own laws and 
privileges, to the CorinUiians, Locrians, Phocians, Euboeans, 
Achaeans, PhtbiotaB, Magnesians, Tb^ssalians and Perrhae- 
foians. " 

At first the proclamation was not generally or distinctly 
heard, but a confused murmur ran through the theatre; some 
wondering, some questioning, and others calling upon the 
herald to repeat what he had said. Silence being aeain com- 
manded, the herald raised his voice, so as to be heard distinct- 
ly by the whole assembly. The shout which they gave in 
the transport of joy, was so prodi^ous, that it was heard as far 
as the sea. The people left their seats; there was no farther 
regard paid to the diversions; all hastened to embrace and to* 
address the preserver and protector of Greece. The hyper- 
bblicad accounts that have often been given of the effect of loud 
shouts, were verified on that occasion. For the crows which 
then happened to be flying over their heads, fell into the thea- 
tre. T^e breaking of the air seems to have been the cause; 
for the sound of many united voices being violently strong, 
Ae parts of the air are separated by it, and a void is lell, 
which affords the birds no support Or perhaps the force of 
the sound strikes the birds like an arrow, and kills them in an 
instant Or possibly, a circular motion is caused in the air, 
as a whirlpool is produced in the sea, by the agitations of a 
storm. 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assemblv risen, and the 
<rowd rushing towards him, had not avoided them, and got 
under covert, he must have been surrounded, and, in all pro- 
bability, suffocated by such a multitude. When they haa al- 
most spent themselves in acclamations about his pavilion, and 
nisht was now come, they retired; and whatever friends or 
feUow citizens they happened to see, they embraced and ca- 
ressed again, and tiien went and conoluaed the evening to- 
f ether in feasting and merriment There, no doubt, redou- 
ling theirjoy, they began to recollect and talk of the state of 
.Greece. Tiiey observed, — " That notwithstanding the many 
great wars she had been engaged in for liberty, she had never 
gained a more secure or agreeable enjoyment of it than now, 
when others had fought for her; that dorious and important 
prize now hardly costing them a drop of blood or a tear. That, 
of human excellencies, valour and prudence were but rarely 
met with, but that justice was still more uncommon. That 
such generals as Agesilaus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, 
knew how to manage a war, and to gain victories both by sea 
and land; but they knew not how to apply their success to ge- 
nerous and noble purposes. So that if one excepted the bat- 
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ties of Marathon^ of Salamis, Pktaea^ and Thermopyte, and 
the actions of Cimon upon the Eurymedon, and near Cyprus, 
Greece had fought to no other purpose but to bring the yoke 
upon herself; alFthe trophies she hsul erected were monuments 
or her dishonour, and at last her affairs were ruined by the 
unjust ambition of her chiefs. But these strangers, who had 
scarce a spark of any thing Grecian left,* who scarce retained 
a faint tradition of their ancient descent from us, from whom 
the least inclination or even word in our behalf, could not have 
been expected; these strangers have run the greatest risk,t 
and submitted to the greatest labours, to deliver Greece from 
her cruel and tyrannic masters, and to crown her with liberty 
/ again.^' 

I These were the reflections the Grecians made, and the ac- 
I tions of Flaminius justified them, being quite a^eable to his 
Jl proclamation; for he immediately despatched Lentulus into 
H^ Asia, to set the Bargyllians free, and Titiliiusf into Thrace, 
^^y:o draw Philip's garrisons out of the towns and adjacent 
^^Rslands. Publius Villius set sail in order to treat with Antio- 
BH chus about the freedom of the Grecians under him. And 
F ^Flaminius himself went to Chalcis, and sailed from thence to 
' Magnesia, where he removed the garrison, and put the go- 
vernment again in the hands of the people. 

At Areos, beine appointed director of the Nemean games, 
he settled the whole order of them in the most agreeab^ man- 
ner, and on that occasion caused liberty to be proclaimed again 
by the crier. And as he passed through the other cities, he 
strongly recommended to them an adherence to law^ a strict 
course of justice, and domestic peace and unanimity. He 
healed their divisions; he restored their exiles. " In short, to 
took not more pleasure in the conquest of the Macedonians, 
than in reconciling the Greeks to each other; and their liberty 
now appeared the least of the benefits he had conferred upon 
them. 
It is said that when Lycui^s the orator had delivered 

* According to Dionynufl of HalicamaaBUS, Ijlome was stocked with m- 
iiabttants at nrat chiefly {rem those Grecian colonies which had settled in 
the south of Italy before the time of Romulus. 

f The former translator has entirely mistaken the sense of this passage. 
The Greek runs thus; — unni tttc fuyivnK unhfntt mm mroic j»ft\cyufFM t«# 
'ExAxt/ec hnrtnan km nvfttnvf tka^funf. His trandation ri^ns thus.^— Aas rt- 
tnev^ Greece from her severett preuuret and deepest exiremUieSf Jua rescued 
her out of the hands of insulting tyrants, and reinstated her in her former 
liberties. It is plun he was led into this mistake by misunderstanding the 
Latin, beyond whidi Iwguage he had no ambition to go. JS mainmis 
perituKs et laboribus Graeeum grwribus soherunt domims et tyrasmis^ aique 
' in tibertaitm resUiuerunt. 

i Polybius and Livy caU him Lucius Stertinius. 



Xwoentoathe pkilotopber out of the bands of the tax-gaHMr- 
eff8| who were ourryiag him to prison for the tax fMud bj 
ctrangera^ and had prosecuted them for their insolenoe, Xeao- 
crates afterwards meeting the children of Lycurgus, said to 
them^ — <^ Children^ I hare made a noble return to y oar father 
for the service he- did me; for all the world praise him for it." 
But the returns which attended Flaminius ajid the Romans 
for their beneficence to the Greeks, terminated not in psaises 
only, but justly procured them the confidence of all mankind, 
and add^ greatly to their power. For now a yariety of peo- 
ple not only accepted the eorernors set oyer them by Rome, 
but eyen sent for them, and begged to be under their govern- 
ment And not only cities and commonwealths, but kings, 
when injured by other kings, had recourse to their protection. 
So that, the divine assistance too perhaps co-operating, in a 
short time the whole world became subject to them.* Flami- 
nius also valued himself most upon the liberty he had bestow- 
ed on Greece. For having dedicated some silver buckkrs, 
toffether widi his own shield, at Delphi, he put upon them the 
fofiowing inscription : — 

Te Spartan twins* who tamed the foanung steed, 
Te friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed. 
Behold Flaminius, of JEneas* line. 
Presents this offering at your awAil shrine. 
Te sons of love, jrour generoua p»& he trad. 
And snatch*d from Greece each little tynwVs rod. 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, with these verses 
ijQScribed on it: — 

• See grateful Titus homage pay 

To thee, the glorious gtxl <» dayi 

See him with gold thy locks adom» ^ 

Thy locks wluch shed th* ambrosial morn. 

O grant him iame and every gift divine, 

Who led the wsniors of iEneas' line. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice con- 
ferred upon them in the city of Corinth; by Flaminius then, 
and by Nero in our times. It was granted ooth times during 
the celebration of the Isthmian eames. Flaminius had it pro- 
elaiitked by a herald: but Nero himself declared the Grecians 
free^ and at liberty to be governed by their own laws, in an 
oration which he made from the rostrum in the public assem- 
bly. This happened long after.* 

Flaminius nejflt undertook a very just, ^d honourable war 

* Two hundred and nzty-three yean. 
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against Nabis. the wicked and aboEndoned tmnt of Laeed»- 
mon; but in this case he disapt>ointed the hopes of foeeee. 
For though he might have taken him prisoner, he would not; 
but struck up a league with him, and left Sparta unworthily 
in bondage! Whether it was that he feared, if the war was 
drawn out to any length, a sueoessor would be sent him bom 
Rome, who would r(% him of the glory of it; or whether in 
his passion for fane, he was jealous of the reputation of PhQo* 
po&men; a man who on all occasions had distinguished himself 
among the Greeks, and in that war particularly had given 
wonderful proofs both of courage and conduct; insomucn tint 
the Achaeans gloried in him as much as in Flaminius, and 
paid him the same respect in their theatres. This ffreatly 
nurt Fkminius; he could not bear that an Arcadian, -mio had 
onlv commanded in some inconsiderable wars upon the confines 
of his own country, should be held in equal admiration with 
a Roman consul, who had fou^t for all Greece. • FlamininSy 
however, did not want apologies for his conduct; for he said, 
<< He put an end to the war, because he saw he could not de- 
stroy the t]nrant without involving aU the Spartans in the 
meantime in great calsmiities.''* 

The Achaeans decreed Flaminius many honours; but none 
seemed equtl to his services, unless it were one present, which 
pleased him above all the rest It was this: — The Komans 
who had the misfortune to be taken prisoners in the war with 
Hannibal, were sold for slaves, and dispersed in various 
places. Twelve hundred of them were nowin Greece. That 
sad reverse of fortune made them always unhappy, Init now 
(as might be expected) they were still more so, wnen they met 
their sons, their brothers, or their acquaintance, and saw them 
free while they were slaves, and conquerors while they were 
captives. Flaminius did not pretend to take them from their 
masters, though his heart sympathized with their distress. 
But the Achaeans redeemed them at the rate of five minae a 
man, and having collected them togeth^, made Flaminius a 
present of them just as he was ^ing on board; so that he set 
sail with great satisfaction, having found a glorious recom- 

* livy touches upon this reason; but at the same time he mentions otiien 
more to the honour of this great man. Winter was no^ coming on, and 
the siege of Sparta might have ksted a cansiderable time. The eoeny'a 
country was bo exhausted, that it could not supply him with proyision^ and 
it was difficult to get convoys from any other quarter. Besides, Villiua 
was returned from the co\irt of Antiochus, and brought adviqe that the 
peace with that prince was not to be depended upon. In fact, he had al- 
ready entered Europe with a fleet and army more niunerous than before. 
And what farces had they to oppose him» in case of a rupture^ if Fkraimus 
continued to employ his in the siege of Spacta?— jUo. L zxxiv. c. 33» 34. 
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pense for his glorious services: a return suitftUe to a mm of 
such humane sentiments, and such a lover of his country. 
This indeed made the most illustrious part of his triumph. 
For these poor men got their heads shaved, and wore the cap 
of liberty, as the custom of slaves is upon their manumission; 
and in this habit they followed the chariot of Flaminius. But 
to add to the splendour of the show, there were the Grecian 
helmets, the Macedonian tai^ets and spears, and the other 
spoils, carried in great pomp before him. And the quantity 
of money was not small; for, as Itanus relates it, there were 
carried in this triumph three thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen pounds of unwrou{i;ht gold, forty-three thousand two 
hundred and seventy of silver, fourteen thousand live hun- 
dred and fourteen pieces of coined gold called Philippics; be- 
sides which, Philip owed a thousand talents. But the Ro- 
mans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the media- 
tion of Flaminius, to remit this debt; Philip was declared 
their ally, and his son, who had been with them as an hostage, 
sent home. 

After this Antiochus passed over into Greece with a sreat 
fleet and a powerful army, and solicited the states to join him. 
The ^tolians, who had been a long time ill-affected to the 
Romans, took this part, and suggested this pretence for the 
war, that he came to bring the Grecians liberty. The Gre- 
cians had no want of it, for they were free already; but, as he 
had no better cause to assign, they instructed him to cover hia 
att^npt with that splendid pretext 

The Romans, fearing on this account a revolt in Greece, as 
well as the strength of Antiochus, sent the consul Manius 
Acilius to command in the war, but appointed Flaminius his 
lieutenant,* for the sake of his influence in Greece. His ap- 
pearance there immediately confirmed such as were yet frienoa 
m their fidelity, and prevented those who were wavering from 
an entire defection. ' This was effected by the respeet they 
bore him; for it operated like a potent remedy at tne begin- 
ning of a disease. There were few, indeed, so entirely gained 
and corrupted by the ^tolians, that his interest did not pre- 
vail with them; yet even these, though he was much exaspe- 
rated against them at present, he saved after the battle; for 
Antiochus being defeated at Thermopylae, and forced to fly, 
immediately embarked for Asia. Upon this, the consul Ma- 
nius went aeainst some of the ^touans, and besieged their 
towns, abanaoning others to Philip. Thus great ravajges were 
committed by the Macedonians among the Dolopians and 

* Accoidiiig to lAwy, it wis not Titai, but Lacius Quiacthu, who was 
appointed lieutenant to dabrio^ 
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Magnesians on one himdy and among the Athamanians and 
Aperantians on the other; and Manias himself, having sacked 
the city of Heraclea, besieged Naupactus, then in the hands 
of the JStolians. But Flammius, bemg touched with compas^ 
sion for Greece, went from Peloponnesus to the consul by wa* 
ten He began with remonstrating that the consul, though he 
had won the victory himself, suffered Philip to reap the fruits 
of it; and that while, to gratify his resentment, he spent his 
time about one town, the Macedonians were subduing whole 
provinces and kingdoms. The besieged happened to see Fla- 
minius, called to him from the walls, stretched out their 
hands, and begeed his interposition. He gave them no an- 
swer, but turned round and wept, and then immediately with- 
drew. Afterwards, however, he discoursed with Manius so 
efiectually, that he appeased hisanger^ and procured the ^to- 
Hans a truce, and time to send deputies to Rome, to petition 
for favourable terms. 

But he had much greater difBculties to combat, when he ap- 

Elied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians. The consul was 
ighly incensed at them, on account of liie marriage which 
Antioclius celebrated amon^them, even after war was begun; 
a marriage every way unsuitable as well as unseasonable; for 
he was far advanced m years, and the bride very voung. The 
person he thus fell in love with was daughter to Cleoptolemus, 
and a virdn of incomparable beauty. This match brought 
the Chalcidians entirely into the king's interest, and they suf- 
fered him to make use of their city as a place of arms. *■ After 
the battle he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, and tak- 
ing with him his young wire, his treasures, and his friends, 
sailed from thence to Asia. And now Manius, in his indig- 
nation, marched directly against Chalcis; Flaminius followed, 
and endeavoured to appease his resentment * At last he suc- 
ceeded, by his assiduities with him, and the most respectable 
Romans who were likely to have an influence upon him. The 
Chalcidians, thus saved from destruction, consecrated the 
most beautiful and the noblest of their public edifices to Titus 
Flaminius; and such inscriptions as these are to be seen upon 
them to this day: — ^'The people dedicated this Gymnasium 
to Titus and Hercules: the people consecrate the Delphinium 
to Titus and Apollo.'^ Nay, what is more, even in our dajrs 
a priest of Titus is formally elected and declared; and on oc- 
casions of sacrifice to him, when the libations are over, they 
sing an hymn, the greatest part of which, for the length of it, 
I omit, and only give the conclusion: — 
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Wkile RiUft't peotectioi^ poirtr we pffOfre» 
Her 6tth adore, her virtues lovc^ 
8t3]» as our strains to heayen aspire. 
tiet Borne and Titus wake the lyre! 
To these oar gnleful altaxsbhze* 
And our kmi^ pcans pour immorlal pnise. 

The rert of the Grecianfl conferred upon him all due ho- 
noun; and what realised those honours, and added to their 
lustie, was (he extraordinary a&ction of the people^ wfaieh he 
had gained by his lenity and moderation. For it he happened 
to be at variance with any one, upon account of business, or 
about a point of honour, as, for instance, with Philopo&meD, 
and with Diophanes general of the Achaeans, he never gave 
into malignity, or carried his resentment into action, but let 
it expire m words, in such expostulations as the freedom of 
pubhc ddbates may seem to justify. Indeed, no man ever 
found him vindictive, but he often discovered a hastiness and 
passionate turn. Setting this aside, he was the moat agreeable 
man in the world; and a pleasantry, mixed with strong sense, 
distinguished his conversation* Thus, to divert Ihe Adiaeans 
from uieir purpose of conquering the island of Zacyiithus, he 
told them, — ''it was as dangerous for them to put tlieir heads 
out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the tortoise to trust his oat 
bf the sheU. '' In the first conference which Philip and he had 
about peace, Philip teking occasion to say, — *' Titus, you come 
with a numerous retinue, whereas I come quite alone;'' Fla- 
minius answered,-^'^ No wonder if you come alone, for you 
have killed all your friends and relations." Dinoctates the 
Messenian, being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman's4Mibtt, and danced in 
that dbguise. Next day he amdied to Flaminiua^ and be^ed 
his assistance in a desi|ni which he had conceived to withoniw 
Messene from the Achaean league. Flaminius answered,— 
'< I will consider of it; but I am surprised that you, who con- 
ceived sucH great designs, can sing and dance at a oaroosaL'' 
And when the ambassadors of Antiochus represented to the 
Achseans, how numerous the king's forces were, and, to make 
tiiem appear still more so, reckoned them up by idl their dif- 
ferent names^ — "I supped once," said Flaminius, '^ with a 
friend; and upon my complaining of the great number of 
dishes, and expressing my wonder how he could fumisfa his 
table with such a vast variety; be not uneasy about that, said 
my friend, for it is all hog's flesh; and the difTereiice is only 
in the dressing and the sauce. In like manner, I say to vou, 
my Achaean friend, be not astonished at the number of Anti- 
ochus's forces, at these pikemen, these halberdiers and cuiras- 
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siers; for they are'all Syrians^ only distinguished by the tri- 
fling arms they bear." 

After these great actions in Greece^ and the conclusion of 
the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created censor. Thi^ 
is the chief dignity in the state, and the crown, as it were, of 
all its honours. He had for colleague the son of Marcellus, 
who had been five times consul. They.expelled' four senators, 
who were men of no great note; and they admitted as citizens 
all who offered, provided that their parents were free. But 
they were forcea to this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of the 
people, who in opposition to the nobility, procured such or- 
ders from the commons. Two of the greatest and most pow- 
erful men of those times, Scipio Africanus aild Marcus Cato. 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius appointed 
the former of these president of the senate, as the nrst and 
best man in the commonwealth; and with the latter he entire- 
Iv broke on the following unhanpy occasion: Titus had a bro- 
ther named Lucius Quinctius Flaminius, unlike him in all re- 
spects, but Quite abandoned in his pleasures, and regardless of 
decorum. This Lueius had a favourite boy whom ne carried 
with him, even when he commanded armies and governed 
provinces. One day, as they -were drinking, the boy, making 
nis court to Lucius, said, — " I love you so tenderly, that, pre- 
ferring your satisfaction to mv own, I left a show of gladia- 
tors to come to you, though I have never seen a man killed.^' 
Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made answer, — «If that 
be all, you need not be in the least uneasy, for I shall soon sa- 
tisfy your longing.'' He immediately ordered a convict to 
be brought from the prison, and having sent for one of his lic- 
^ tors, commanded him to strike off the man's head, in the room 
where they were carousing. Valerius Antias writes^ that this 
was done to gratify a mistress. And Livy relates, from Cato's 
writings, that a Gaulish deserter, being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqneting-room, 
and kiDed him with his own hand; but it is probable that Cato 
said this to a^ravate the charge. For that the person killed 
was not a deserter, but a prisoner, and a condemntd one too, 
appears from many writers, and particularly from Cicero, in 
his treatise on Old Age, where he introduces. Cato himself 
giving that account of the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was censor, and set him- 
self to remove all obnoxious persons from the senate, expelled 
Lucius, though he was of consular dignity. His brother 
thought this proceeding reflected dishonour upon himself; 
and they both went iftto the assembly in the form of suppli- 
ants, and besought the people with tears, that Cato might be 
obliflced to assign his reason for fixing such a mark of disgrace 
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npm fo illttstrious a family. The request appeared renon- 
aole. Cato, without the least hesitation^ came out, and stand- 
ing up with his colleague, interrogated Titus> whether be knew 
any tntng of that feast Titus answering in the negative, Ca- 
to related the aSair, and called upon Lucius to declare upon 
oath whether it was not true. As Lucius made no reply, the 
people determined the. vote of infamy to be just, and conduct- 
ed date home with great honour from the tribunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's misfortune, leagued 
with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gaining a majority in 
the senate, quashed and annulled all the contracts, leases, and 
hamins which Cato had made, relating to the public revenues, 
ana stirred up maiiy and violent prosecutions acainst him. 
But I know not whether he acted well, or agreeably to good 
policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a man yrho had 
only done what became a lawful ma^strate and a good citizen, 
for the sake of one« who was. a relation indeed, but an unwor- 
thy one, and who had met with the punishment he deserved. 
Some time after, however, the people being assembled in the 
theatres to see tiie shows, and the senate seated, according to 
eustom, in tike most honourable place, Lucius was observM to 
go in an humble and dejected manner, and sit down upon one 
of the lowest benches. The people could not bear to see this, 
but ealled out to him to go up higher, and ceased not until he 
went to the consular bench, who made room for him. 

Tlie native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, while it 
found sufficient matter to employ itself upon in the wars we 
have given account of. And nis serving m the army as a tri- 
bune, after he had been consul, was regarded with a uvourable 
eye,' thou^ no one required it of him; but when he was ar- 
rived at an age that excused him from all employments, he was 
Uamied for indulging a violent passion for fame, and a youthful 
impetuosity in that inactive season of life. To some excess of 
this kind seems to have been owing his behaviour with respect 
to Hannibal,* at which the world was much offended. For 
Hannibal, having fled his country, took refuge first at the 
court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, after he had lest the 
battle of Phr^rg^isj gladly accepting conditions of peace, Han* 
nibal -was again forced to fly; and, after wandering through 

* flaminiui was no more tliAii forty-lour yean of age, when he went an- 
bamdor to Pnuiaa. It was not, therefore, an unaeaaonable deare of a pob- 
lic chaneter, or extnk¥^;ant paanon for fame, which was Uamed in him on 
* this occaaion, but an uAwortny peiaecution of a grea^ though mifoctunate 
man. We are incfined« however, to thinlc, that ne had secret instmctkmt 
Horn the senate for what he did; for it » not probable, that a man of his 
mild and humsoe dispouiion would choose to nunt down an old unhappy 
vaifiori and Plutarch confirms tiiis opinion afterwards. 



■Mny oountries; at leneth setUed in Bithynia, and put himself 
under the protection of Prusias. The Romans knew this per- 
fectly well, but they took no notice of it, considering him now 
as a man enfeebled by age, and overthrown by fortune. But 
Flaminlus, being sent by the senate upon an embassy to Pru- 
flias about other matters, and seeing Hannibal at his court, 
could not endure that he should be suffered to live. And 
though Prusias-used much intercession and entreatt in behalf 
of a man who came to him as a suppliant, and lived with him 
under the sanction of hospitality, he could not prevail. 

It seems, there was an ancient oracle, which thus prophesied • 
concerning the end of Hannibal : — 

libynan earth thaU hide the bonei of HaimibaL 

He, therefore, thought of nothing but ending his days at 
Carthage, and being buried in Lybia. But in Bithynia th6re 
is a sandv place near the sea* which has a small village in it 
called Lioyssa. In this neighbourhood Hannibal lived. But 
having always been apprised of the timidity of Prusias, and 
distrusting him on that account, and dreading withal the at* 
tempts of the Romans, he had, some time before, ordered 
several subterraneous passages to be dug. under his house, 
which were continued a gr&t way under ground, and.termi"> 
nated in several different places, but. were all undiscernible 
without As soon as he was informed of the t)rder8 which 
Flaminius bad eiven, he attempted to make his escape by those 
passages; but undine the king's guards at the outlets, he re- 
solved to kill himself. Some say, he wound his doak. about 
his neck, and ordered his servant to put bis knees upon his 
back, and pull with all his force, and not to leave twisting, 
till he hadf quite strangled him. Others tell us^ that, like 
Themistocles and Mid£, he drank bull's blood. But Livy 
writes, tiiat having poison in readiness, he mixed it for a 
draught; and takine the cup in his hand, — '<Let us deliver 
the Somans/' said he, ^^from their cares and anxieties,, sinee 
they think it too tedious and dangerous to wait for the death 
of a poor hated old man. Yet shSil not Titus gain a conquest 
worm envying, or suitable to the generous proceeding of his 
ancestors, who sent to caution P3nThus, though a victorious 
enemy, suEainst the poison that was prepared for him.^' 

Thus Hannibal is said to have died. When the news was 
brought to the senate, many in that aujgust body were highly 
disp&sed. Flaminius appeared too officiovis and^cruel in hia 
precautions to procure the death of Hannibal, now tamed bv 
his misfortunes, like a bird, that through age had lost its tail 
and feathers, and suffered to live so. And, aa he bad no or* 
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dem to put him to death, it was plain, that he did it out of a pts- 
sion for fame, and to be mentioned in after-tiroes as the de« 
stroyer of Hannibal. * On this occasion they recollected, and 
admired more than orer the humane and generous behaviour 
of Scipio Africanua; for when he had vanauished Hannibal in 
Africa, at a time when he was extremely formidable, and 
deemed inyincible, he neither insisted on his banishment, nor 
demanded him of his. fellow-citizens; but, as he had embraced 
him at the conference which he had with him before the bat* 
tle^ so^ after it, when he settled the conditions of peace, he 
•offered not the least affront or insult to his misfortunea. 

It is reported, that they met a^ain at Ephesus; and Hanni- 
bal, te they walked together, taking the upper hand, Africa- 
nus suffered it, and walked on without the least concern. 
Afterwards, they fell into conversation about great generals; 
and Hannibal asserted that Alexander was the greatest igene- 
ral the world had ever seen, that Pyrrhus was the second, and 
himself the Uiird. Scipio smiled at this, and said, — "But 
what rank would you have placed yourself in, if I had not 
conquered you?'* ' "0, Scipio!" said he, **then I would not 
have placea myself the third, but the first " 

The generality admiring this moderation of Scipio, found 
the greater fault With Flaminius for taking the spoils of an 
enemy whom another man had slain. There were some, in- 
deed, who applauded the thing, and observed, — " That while 
Hannibal livfed, they must have looked upon him as a fire, 
which wanted only to be blown into a flame; that when he 
was in the vigour of his age, it was not his bodily strength, 
or his right hand, which was so dreadful to the Romans, nut 
his capacity and experience, together with his innate rancour 
and hatrea to their name; and that these are not altered by 
age; for the native disposition still overrules the maniiers; 
whereas fortune, far from remaining the same, changes con- 
tinually, and, by hew ho}>es, invites those to nfew enterprises 
who were ^er at war with us in their hearts." And the 
subsequent events contributed still more to the justification of 
Flaminius. For, in the first place, Aristonicus, tbe son of a 
harper's daughter, on. the strength of his being reputed the 
natural' son of Eumenes, filled all Asia with tumult and rebel- 
lion; and, in the next place, Mithridates, after such strokes 
as he had met with from Sylla and Fimbria, and so terrible a 
destruction among his troops and ofiicers, rose up stronger 

* If ifuB wo realty tbe motive of .Flaminliu^ and nothing of a political 
tendency entered into this dastardly destruction of that great general, it 
would hazdljr be possible for all the Virtues, all the triumphs of the Romans 
la redeem him from the infinny of so base an action. 
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than ever against Lucullus, both by sea and land. Indeed, 
Hannibal was never brought so lowas'jQaius Marius had been; 
for Hanhibal enjoyed the friendship of a Ung, from whom he 
received liberal supplies, and with whose officers, both in Uie 
navy and army, he nad imfyortant connections; whereas, Ma- 
rius was a wanderer in Africa, and forced to beg his btead. 
But the Romans, who had laughed at his fall, soon aft^bled, 
in their own streets, under his rods and axes, and prostrated 
themselves before him. So true it is, that theiie is nothing 
either great or little at this moment^ which is sure to hold so 
in the days to come; and that the changes we haveto expe- 
rience, only terminate with our lives. Tor this reason some 
tell us, that Flaminius did not do this of himself, but that he 
was joined in commission with Lucius Scipio, and that the 
sole i)urpose of their embassy was to procure the death of 
Hannibal. As we have no account after this, of any political 
or military act of Flaminius, and qnly know that he died in 
his bed, it is time to come to the comparison* 



PLAMINIUS AND PHILOPGBMEN 



COMPARED 



Iv we consider the extensive benefits which Greece receiv* 
ed from Flaminius, we shall find that neither Philppoemen, 
nor other Grecians more illustrious than Fhilopoemen, will 
stand the comparison with him. For the Greeks always 
fought against Greeks; but Flaminius, who was not of Greece, 
foueht for that country. And at a time when Philopoemen, 
unable to defend his fellow-citizens, who were engaged in a 
dangerous war, passed over into Crete, Flaminius havme van- 
Quished Philip in the heart of Greece, set cities and whole nar 
tions free. If we examine into their battles, it will appear, 
that Philopoemen, while he commanded the Achaean forces, 
kiUed more Greeks, than Flaminius in asserting the Grecian 
cause killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of Flaminius, and 
obstinancy that of Philopoemen. The former was passionate 
and the latter implacable. , Flaminius left Philip in his royal 
dignity, and parooned the iGtolians; whereas rhilopoemen, 
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in hit resentment against his country, robbed her of seveni 
of her dependencies. Besides, FUminius was riwavs a firm 
friend to those whom he had once served; but PhiloiKemen 
was ever ready to destroy the merit of his former kindnesses, 
only to indulge his anger. For he had been a groat benefactor 
to the Laceosmonians; yet afterwards he demolished their 
wallfy^and ravaged their -country; and in the end entirely 
changed and overturned their constitution. Nay, he seems 
to have sacrificed his life to his passion and peryerseness, by 
too hastily and unseasonably invading Messenia, instead of 
takine, like Flaminius, every precaution for his own security 
and that of his troops. 

But Philopcemen's military knowledge and experience were 
perfected by his many wars and victories. And, whereas 
Flaminius decided his dispute with Philip in' two. engage- 
ments, Philopo&men, by conquering in an mcredible number 
of battles, left fortune no room to question his skilL 

Flaminius, moreovet^ availed himself of the power of a 
creat and fiourishinff con^onwealth, and raised himself by 
its strength; but Phuopoemen distin^ished himself at a time 
when his country was upon the decline. So that the success 
of the one is to be ascribed solely to himself, wad that of tiie 
other to all the Romans. The one had ^od troops to com- 
mand; and the other made those so which he commanded. 
And though the great' actions of Philoposmen, being perform- 
ed against Orecians, do not prove him a fortunate man, yet 
they prove him a brave man; for, where all otiier thin^ are 

S[ual, great success must be owing to superior exceltence. 
e hadto do with two of the most warlike nations among the 
Greeks; the Cretans, who were the most artful, and the £ace- 
daemonians. who were the most valiant; and yet he mastered 
ttie former by policy, and the latter by courage. Add to this, 
that Flaminius haa nis men ready armed and disciplined to 
his hand; whereas Philopoemen had the armour of his to alter 
and to new-model their aiscipline. So that the things which 
contribute most to victory, were the invention of the one, 
while the other only practised what was already in use. Ac- 
cordingly, Philopcemen's personal exploits were many and 
great; nut we find nothing of that kina remarkable in Flami- 
nius. On the contrary, a certain ^tolian said, by way of 
raillery,-^" Whilst I ran,* with my drawn swokL to charge 
the 'Macedonians, who stood firm and continued fightings 

* The former tvanalator makei Uie .CtolUn my this of Philopoemen; but 
the original will not bear it. In that case the Greek* instead of m^n 
Murot, Ml T. h, would have ran vc vn mwns. 
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Titus was standing stilly with his hands lifted up towards 
beayen, and praying." 

It is true all acts of Flaminius were glorious, while he was 
general) and during his lieutenancy too; but Philopcemen 
snowed himself no less serviceable and active among the 
Acbaeans, when in a private capacity, than when he Wd the 
coHunand. For when commander-in-chief, he drove Nabis 
out of the city of Messene, and restored the inhabitants to 
their liberty ; but he was only in a private station when he 
shut thegates of Sparta against the general Biophanes, and 
a^nst fiamioius, and by that means saved the jLaoedaemo- 
nians. Indeed, nature had tgiven him such talents for com- 
mand, that he kne^^ not only how to govern according to the 
laws, but how to govern the laws themselves when the public 
good required it; not waiting for the formality of the people's 
appointing him^ but rather employing them when the occa- 
sion demanded it For he was persuaded, that, not he whom 
the people elect, but. he who thinks best for the people, is ^e 
true general. • 

There was undoubtedly something, great and generous ia 
the clemency and humanity of Flaminius towards the Gre- 
cians; but there was something still greater and more generous 
in the resolutfon which Philopcemen showed in maintaining 
the liberties of Greece against the Romans. For it is a muw 
easier matter to be liberu to the weak, than to oppose and to 
support a dispute with the strong. Since, therefore^ after dl 
our inquiry into the characters of these two great men, the 
soperiority is not obvious, perhaps we shall not greatly ^rr, 
if we give the Grecian the palm of generalship and muitai7 
skill, and the Roman that oi justice and humanity. 



THB 

LIFE OF PYRRHUS. 



SoMS historians write, that Phagton was the first kins after 
the deluge, who reigned oyer the Thesprotians and Molos- 
sians. and that he was one of those who came with Pelasgus 
into Epirus. Others say; that Deucalion and Pyrrha, after they 
hadhudt the temple of Dodona,* settled amon^ the Molossians. 
In after-times Neoptoleroust the son of Achilles, taking his 
people w^th him^ possessed himself of the countiy, and left a 
succession of kings after him, called P^rrhidm; for in his in- 
fancy^he was called Pyrrhus; and he gave that name to one of 
his legitimate sons whom he had hy Lanassa the daughter of 
Cleodes son of Hyllus. From that time Achilles haa divine 
honours in Epirus, being styled their Aspetos (t. e. the Inimi- 
table). After these first kings, those that followed became 
entirely barbarous, and both their power and their actions sunk 
into the utmost obscurity. Tharrytas is the first whom histd^ 
rjr mentions as remarkable for polishing and improving his 
cities with Grecian customs, :( with letters and good laws. Al- 
cetas was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas; and of 
Atybas and Troias his queen was born ^acides. He mar- 
ried Phthia the daughter, of Menon the Thessalian, who ac- 
auired great reputation in the Lamian war, and next to Lieos- 
thenes, was the 'most considerable of the confederates. By 
Pythia JSacidas had two daughters, nam^d Deidamia and 
Troias, and a son named P3rrrhus. 

But the Molossians, risine against ^acides, depKued* him, 
and brought in the sons qf r^eoptolemus.§ On this occasion 
the friends of ^acides were taken and slain; only Andro- 
clides and Angelus escaped with his infant son, though he was 
much sought after by his enemies; andcarHed him ofTwith 
his nurses and a few necessary attendants. This train render- 

* Probkbly it wva dnlv a druidical kind of temple. 

f Between Deucalion's flood and the times ot Neoptolemus, there was a 
space of about three hundred and forty years. 

t Justin does not ascribe the civiIizin|F of the Moloasians to Thanytas, but 
to .Ajybas the son of Alcetas I. who liad himself been polished and hu- 
manized by his education at Athens. • 

% Thip Neoptolemus was the brother of Ajybas. 
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cd their flight difficult and riow, so that they were soon over- 
taken. In this extremity they put the child in the hands of 
Androcleon, Hippias, and Neander, thre% iBictive young men 
whom they could depend upon, and ordered them to make 
the best of their way to Megarae, a town in Macedonia; while 
they themselres, partly by entreaty, and partly by force^ 
stopped the course of the pursuers till evenine; wnen, having 
with much difficulty got clear of them, they nastened to join 
those who carried the young prince. At sun^set they thoaeht 
themselves near the summit of their hopes, but they met with 
a sudden disappointment When they came to the river thai 
runs W the town, it looked rough ana dreadful; and upon trial 
they found it absolutely unfordable; for the current beine 
swelled with the late rains, was very high and bouterous, and 
darkness added to horror. They now despaired of getting the 
child and his nurses over, without some other assistance; when 
perceiving some of the inhabitants of the place on the oUier 
side, they be^«d of them to assist their passage, and held up 
Pyrrhus towaras them. But though they called out loud attd 
entreated earnestly, the stream Tan so rapid and made such a 
roaring, that they could not be heard. . Some time was spent, 
while they were crying out on one side, and listening to no 
purpose on the other. At last one of Pyrrhus's company 
thought of peeling off a piece of oak bark, and of expressing 
upon it, with the tongue of a buckle, the necessities and for- 
tunes of th« child; accordingly he put this in execution; and 
having rolted the piece of bark about a stone, which was made 
use of to give force to the motion, he threw it to the other 
side: some say he bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. 
When the people on the other side had read it, and saw there 
was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees, and made a 
raft 6( them, and crossed the river upon it It happened that 
the first man who reached the bank was named Achilles; he 
took Pyrrhus in his arms and convejred him over, while his 
companions performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train having thps got safe over, ^nd escaped 
the pursuers, continued their route till they arrived at the 
court of Glaucias kin^ of Illyria. They found the king sit- 
ting in his palate with the queen his consort,* and laid the 
child at his leet in. the posture of a suppliant. The king, who 
stood in fear of Cassander, the enemy of ^acides,. remained 
a long time silent^ considering what part he should act: while 
Pyrrhus, of his own accord, creeping closer to him, took hold 

* Justin calto this 'princeta Beroa, and says she was of the family of the 
JCaeidr : whfch must have been the reason of their seeking reftiipe for Vyt^ 
rhns in that couxt» 
Vol. II. 2 1 
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of .his robe, tnd nisiac hinadf up to his knees, by this-ae- 
tion first excited a smito^ and afterwards compassioo; for he 
thoueht he saw a t>etitioner before him bening his protection 
with tears. Some say it was not Glaueiasbut the altar, of the 
domestic tcods which he approached, and that he raised him- 
self *by embracing it; from which' it appeared to Glaucias that 
heaven interested itself in the infant's favour; for this reason 
he put him immediately in the hands of the queen, and order- 
ed ner to brinff him up with his own children. • His enemies 
demanding him soon after, and Cassander offering two hun- 
dred talents to have him delivered up, Glaucias rcSused to dp 
it; and when he came to be twelve years old, conducted him 
into Epirus at the head of an army, and placed him upon the 
throne, *« 

' Pyrriius had an air of majesty rather terrible than august; 
instead of teeth in his upper jaw, he had one continued bone, 
marked with small lines resembling the divisions of a row of 
teeth. It was believed, that he cured the swelling of the 
sfdeen,'by .sacrificing a white cock, and with his right foot 
gently pressing the ]^ui afiected, the patients lying upon their 
backs for that purpose. There was no person, however poor 
or mean, refused tnis relief, if requested. He recrived no re- 
ward, except the cock for sacrifice, and this present was very 
agveeable to him. It is also said, that the mat toe of that foot 
had a divine virtue in it; for, after his death, when the rest of 
his body was consumed, that toe was found entire and un* 
touched by the- flames* But this account belongs^not to the 
period we are upon. 

•When he was about seventeen years of age, and seemed to 
be quite established in his kingdom, he happened to be called 
out of his oWn territories, to attend the nuptials of one of 
Glaucias's sons, with whom he had been educated. On this 
occasion the Molossians revolting again, drove out bis friends, 
pillaged his treasures, and put uemselves once inore under 
Neoptolemus. Pyrriius bavins Aus lost the crown,* and being 
^n want of .every thing, applied himself to Demetrius the son 
of Antigonus, who had married his sister Deldamia. Tliat 
princess, when very young, had been promised to Alexsinder 
tiie son of Roxana (by Alexander the Great;) but that family 
being unfortunately cut off, she was eiven,.when she came, to 
be marriageable, to Demetrius. In ue gieat battle of Ipsos, 
where all the king^ of the earth were engaged,* Pynhus so- 
companied Demetnus; add, though but young, bore down all 

'^ He Mys'aU thjB kings of the earth were ennged« beouue LyAnidmi» 
SeleileOfl, Ptolemy, CMMnder, AntigonuBy and Demetiiui^ were there |n 
penon. Thii battle wis jbught about three hundred yean before Chrirt. 
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befoM him, ftnd hiriily di^ngaished himsdf andong the com* 
batants. Nor did tie forsake Demetrius w6ea unsuccessful^ 
but kept for hint those cities of Greece' with which he was 
entrusted; and when the treaty was concluded wilh Ptolemy, 
he went to Egypt as a hostage. There, both in hunting and' 
other exercises, he gave Ptolemy proofs of his strength and in- 
defatigable abilities. Obsenring, that among Ptolemy's wives, 
Berenice was she who had the greatest power, and, was most 
eminent for virtue and understanding, ne attached himself 
most to her; for he had a particular art of making his court to 
the great, while he overlooked those that were below him. 
And as in his whole conduct he paid great attention to deceji* 
cy, temperance, and prudence, Antique, who was daughter 
to Berenice by her first husban^ Philip, was given him, in 
preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than everf 
and Antigone, proving an excellent wife, procured him men 
and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his subjects received him with 
open arms; for-Neoptolemus was become obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, by reason of his arbitrary and tyrannical government 
Kevertheless, Pyrrhus, apprehending that ^eopt^emusmif^l 
have recourse to some ot the other Kings, came to an agree- 
ment with him, and associated him in the kingdom; but in 
process of time, there were some whoprivatelv4Sowed dissen- 
sion and jealousies between them. Pyrrhus^ chief quarre) 
with Neoptolemus is said to have taken its rise as follows: — 
It had been a custom for the kings of Epirus to hold an assemi- 
blv at Passaron, a place in the province of the Molossians; 
where, after sacrificing to Jupiter the %oarrwrj mutual oaths 
were taken by them and their subjects. The kings were 
sworn to govern aceording to UtWy andf ^e^ople to defend the 
crown according to law. Both the kings met on this occasion, at- 
tended by their friends, and after the ceremony, sreat presents 
werfe made on all sides. Gelon, who was very connally attached 
to Neoptolemus, .among the rest, paid his respects to Pyrrhus^ 
and made him a present of two yoke of oxen.* I^yrtilus, one of 
this prince's cupoearers, begged them of him; but P]^hus re- 
fused him, and »ive them to another. Gelon, perceiving that 
M3nrtilus took toe disappointment extremely ill, invitea YAtti 
to sup with him. After supper he solicited him to embrace 
the interest of Neoptolemus^ and to poison Pyrrhus. Myrti* 
lus seemed to listen to his su^estions with satisfaction, but 
discovered the whole to his master. Then, by his order, he 
introduced to Gelon the chief cupbearer, Alexicrates, as a per- 

* Tlua present was cbancterisUcai of the nmplicity of uideDt tines. 
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. son whO^ was wiUhig to enter into the conspiracy; for Pyrriias 
was desirous to have more than one witness to so black an en- 
terprise. Oelon being thus deceiyed, Neoptolemus was de^ 
ceived with him; and, thinking the afiair in great forwardness^ 
could not contain himself, but, in the excess of his jovy men- 
tioned it to his friends. One evening, in particular, being at 
supper with his sister Cadmia, he discovered the whole design, 
thmking nobody else within hearing; and, indeed, there was 
none in the room but Phaenarete the wife ef Samon, chief keep- 
er of Neoptolemu^'s cattle; and she laid upon a couch with 
her face turned towards the waU, and seemed to be asleep. 
She heard, however, the whole without being suspected, and 
went Uie next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrriius, and re- 
lated to her all that she had heard Neoptolemus say to his sis- 
ter. This was immediately laid before Pyrrhus, who took no 
'faotiee of it for the present But, on occasion of a solemn 
sacrifice; he invited Neoptolemus to supper, and took that 
opportunity to kill him. For he was well assured, that all the 
leading men in Epirus were strongly attached to him, and 
wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out of the way: that, no 
longer satisfied with a small share of the kingdom, ne mi^t 
p6ssess himself of the whole, and, by following his genius, rise 
to great attempts. And, as they had now a strong suspicion, 
besides, that Neoptolemus was practising against him, they 
thouffht ^is was tne -time to prevent him by giving him the 
fa1all>low. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Bereniee 
and Ptolemy, he named his son by Antigone Ptolemy ^ and call- 
ed the city which he built in the Uhersonese of Epirus, Bere- 
nicis. From this time he began to conceive many great de- 
signs, but his first hopes laid noM of all that was near home; 
and he found a plausible pretence to concern himself in the af- 
fairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the eldest son of Cassander, 
had killed- his mpther Thessalonica, and expelled his brother 
Alexahder. Alexander sent to Demetrius for succour, and im- 
plored likewise the assistance of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having 
many affairs upon his hands, could not presently comply; but 
Pyrrhus came and demanded, as the reward or his serrices, 
the city of Nymphaea** and all the maritime coast of Macedo- 
nia, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, 
which were some of the countries that did not originally be- 
long to the kingdom of Macedon. . The young pnnce agree- 

* Dacier thinks ApoUonia mi^lit be called Nymphaeay from Nymphcudk, a 
cekbfmted rock in its neighbourhood. Palmenus would read T)r>^P^^^*» 
that being the name of a town in those parts. There was a city c^lcd 
Njrmphxum in the Taiuica Chersonesus, but that couM not be meant here. 
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lA^ to Hie oonditions^ Pjrrrhus poraessed himself of tllese conn- 
tries, and secured them with his garrisons; after which' he 
went on conquering the rest for Alexander, and driving Anti- 
pater before him. - . 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Antipater as- 
sistance; but he was so much engaged with his own affairs, 
that he could not find time for it jRecolleeting, however, that 
P3rrrhus would refuse nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged 
letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to evacuate Macedo- 
nia, and to be satisfied with three hundred talents from Anti- 
pater. But Pyrrhus no sooner opened the letters, than he 
perceived the forsery. For, instead of the customary saluta- 
tion. Hie father to its wnjgreeiingy they began with, J^ng Ptoie- 
my to king PyrrhtUy greeting. He inveighed against Lysima- 
chus for the fraud, but listened, notwithstanding, to proposals . 
of peace; and the three princes met to offer sacrifices on the 
occasion-, and to swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, 
a bull, and a ram, being led up, as victims, tiie ram dropped 
down dead of himself. The rest of the company laughed at 
the accident; but Theodotus the diviner, advised Pyrrhus not 
to swear^ declaring that the deiUr presignified the death of one 
of the kme8;^upon which he refused to ratify the];>eace. 

Alexander's affairs were thus advantageously settled;* ne- 
vertheless Demetrius came. But it soon appeared, that he 
came now unrequested, and that his presence excited rather 
fear than gratitude. When they had been a few days toother, 
in mutual distrust, they laid snares for each other; but Deme- 
trius finding the first opportunity, was beforehand with Alex- 
ander, killed him, and got himself proclaimed king of Ma- 
cedon. . ^ 

He had for a long time had subjects of complaint against 
Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which he had made into 
Thessaly. Besides, that ambition to extend their dominions, 
which IS a distemper natural to kings, rendered their neigh- 
bourhood mutually alarming. These jealousies increased after 
the death of Defdamia. At last, each having possessed him- 
self of part of Macedonia and having one ol^ect in view, the 
gaining of the whole, this produced^ of course, new causes of 
contention. Demetrius marched against the ^toliatis, and. re- 
duced them. After which he left Pantauchus among them 
with a considerable force, and went hintself to seek Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus, as soon as he was apprised of bis design, went to 
meet him; but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently passed 
each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, and committed great 
ravages; and Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave him 

• Alexander was murdered soon after. 
22 
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bittle. The dispute wis warm and obstiiicte on both «des, 
especially where the generals fought For Pantancbus/ who, 
in dfizteritf. coarage, and strengm, stood foremost among the 
oiBcers of Demetrius, and withal, was a man of a high and 
ambitious . spirit, ^alleneed Pyrrhus to the combat And 
PyrrhuSy who was behind none of the princes of his time io 
▼alour and renown, and who was desirous to appropriate tc 
himself the honours of Achilles, rftther by his sword than by 
kindred, advanced 'through the first lines against Pantanohoa. 
They began with the javelin; and then coming to the sword, 
exhausted all that art or strength could supply. Pyrrhus re- 
ceived one wound, and eave liis adversarv two, one in the 
thigh, and the other in the neck; by which he overpowered 
him, and brought him to the CTOund; but could not kOl him 
outright, because he was rescued by his friends. The Epirots, 
ela^ with their prince's victory, and admiring his valoUr, 
broke into and dispersed the Macedonian phalanx^ and par- 
suing 4he fugitives, killed great numbers of them, and took 
five thposand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment and ha- 
tred of the Macedonians aeainst Pyrrhus for what they suffisr- 
ed, as it inspired them wiu an esteem of his abilities, and ad- 
miration of nis valour. This furnished subject of discourse to 
a!kl who Were witnesses of his exploits, or were engaged against 
him in the action. For he recalled to their minds the coun- 
tenance, die swiftness, and motion of Alexander the- Great; in 
Pyrrhus the^ thought they saw the ver^ image of his force 
And impetuosity. And while the other lungs represented that 
hero only in their purple robes, in the number of guards, the 
bend of the neck, and the lofty, manner of speakinr, the King 
of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms and personaJ 
achievements. And of his great skill in ordering and draw- 
ing up an army, we have proofs in the writings he left behind 
him. It is also said, that Antigonus being. asked, ^ Who was 
the greatest genend,'' answered, <^ Pyrrhus would be, if he 
lived to be old.'' Antigonus, indeed, spoke only of the cene- 
rals of his time: but Hannibal said,' that of all me w<Hrla had 
ever beheld, the first in genius and skill was Pyrrhus, Scipio 
the secoddj and himself the third; as we have written in the 
life of Scipio.* This was the only science he applied himself 
to; this was the subject of his thoughts and conversation; for 
he considered it as a royal study, and looked upon other arts 
as mere trifling uhusements. And it is reported, that when 
he was asked,— ^'Whether he thought Pytnon or Caephisias 

* This is diffefently related in the life of Fkmimus. There it is said, that 
Hamiibsl pbccd Alexander first, Pyrrhus second, and himself the third. 
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ihe best laiaiciaii?'' ^ Polysperehon,^' $aid he, << is the gene- 
ral;" intimating that this was the only point which*it became 
a king to inquire intp or know. * 

In the intercourse of life, he was mild, and not easily pro- 
voked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindness. -For this 
reason, he was sreatly afilicted at the death of iBropus. ^< His 
friend," he said, *^ had only paid the tribute te nature, but he 
blamed and reproached himself for putting off his acknow- 
ledgments, till, by these delays, he had lost the opportunity of 
making any return. For those that owe money, can pay it to 
the heirs or the deceased, but when a return of kindnesses is 
not made to a person in his lifertime, it grieves the heart that . 
has an]^ eoodness or honour.in'it" When some advised him 
to banish a cert9in ill-tongued Ambracian, who abused him 
behind* his back, ^'Let the fellow stay here," said he, ^^and 
speak a^dnst me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give 
me a hSi character ta all the world." And some young* men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their ,cups, 
and being afterwards brought to answer for it,>he asked them, 
« Whether they really hadsaid such things?" We did, Sir," 
answered one of them, ^^ and should have said a great deal 
more, if we had had more win&V — ^Upon which he laughed, 
and dismissed them. 

After the .death of Antigone, he married several wives for 
the purpos^ of interest and power; namely, the daughter of 
Autoleon king of the Faeonians: Bircenna the dauehter of Bar- 
dyllis kine otthe lUyrians; ana Lanassa the dau^tcr of Aga- 
thodes of Syracuse, who brought him in dowry the isle of 
Coreyra, which her father had ^en. Bv Antigone he had a 
SOB named Ptolemy; by Lanassa he haa Alexander; ^d by 
Bircenna, his youngest son Helenus. All these princes had 
naturally a turn for war, and he quickened their martial ar- 
dour^ by giving them a suitable education from their infancy* 
For it IS said, when he was asked by one of. them, who was. 
vet a child, ^< To which of them he would leave his kingdom?" 
he said, '^to him who has the sharpest sword." . Tms was 
very like that tragical legacy of (Edipus to his' sons, 

» f . The sword's keen point the inheritance shall p«rt* 

After the battle, Pyrrhus returned home, distingui^ed with 

gory, and still more elevated in his sentiments. The Epirots 
Lvmg given him on this occasion the name of Eagle, he said, 
^ If I am an eaude, you have made me one;' for it is upon your 
arms, upon your wings, that I have risen so high." 

• Fhenissff of Euripides, vcr. 68. 
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Soon after^ having intelligence that Demetrius lay danger^ 
ously illy he suddenly entered Macedonia,* intending only an 
inroad lo pQlage the country. But he was verv near seizing 
the whole, ana taking the kingdom without a Udw. For he 
pushed forward as far as Edessa without meeting with any i^- 
sistanoe; on the contrary, many of the inhabitants repaired to 
his camp and joined him. The danger awakened Demetrius, 
AJtd made him act above his strength. His friends, too, and 
officers, quickly assembled a good body of troops, and moved 
forward with great spirit and vigour against Pyrrhus. But 
as he came onfy with a design to plunder, he did not stand to 
receive them. He lost, however, a considerable number of 
men in his retreat, for the Malbedonians harassed his rear all 
the 'way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with so much 
ease, was far from slighting and despising him afterwards. 
But as he meditated great uiings, and had determineid to at- 
tempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom with an army of 
a hundred liiousand men^ and five hundred sail of ships, he 
' thought it not prudent either to embroil himself with Pyr- 
rhus, or to leave behind him so dangerous a neighbour. And 
as he was not at leisure to continue the war with him, he con- 
cluded a peace, that he might turn his arms with more security 
againstthe other kings.t The designs of Demetrius were soon 
duscovered bv^his peace, and by the greatness of hiis prepara- 
tions. The Kings were alanned; and sent ambassadors to ryr^ 
rhus with letters, expressing their astonishment, that he ne- 
glected hi^ opi)ortunity to make war upon Demetrius. They 
represented with how much ease he might drive him out of 
Macedonia, thus enga^i^d as he was in many troublesome en- 
iei^rises; instead ot wnich he waited till .Demetrius had des- 
patched all his other affairs, and was growh so much more 
■powerful as to be able to bring the war to his own' doors, and 
•to put him under the necessity of fighting for the altars of his 
gOQS, and the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia * itself; 
and this too, when he had just been deprived by Denietrius 
of the island of Corey ra, together with his wife. For Lanassa 
haying her complaints against Pyrrhus, for paying more'atten- ^ 
tidn to his other wives, uiough barbarians, than to her, had^ 
tired* to Gorcyra; and wanting to marry another idng, invited 
Demetrius to reoeive her hand., knowing him to be more in- 
clined to marriage than siny of tine neighbouring princes. Ac- 

* In the third year of. Uie hundred and twenfy4l|]id 01ym)piad» twohim- 
dred and eighty-four yean before Christ, 
f Seleucufl» Ptotemy, and Lyamachus. 



cordini^Y ^ nilod to the island, married Lananay and left a 
garriaon in the citj. 

The kings, at the same time that they Mnx>te these letters to 
Pjnrrhasy took the field themselves to harass DemetPtas, who 
delayed his expedition, and continued his preparations. Pto- 
lemy put to sea with a great fiee^ and drew off many of the 
Grecian cities. Lysimachus entered the upper Macedonia from 
Thrace, and ravaged the country. Ana Pyrrhus taking, up 
arms at the same time, marched a^nst Beroea, expeeting that 
Demetrius would m to meet Lysunacnus, and leave the h>wer 
Macedonia unguaraed; which fell out acecurdingly. The niffht 
before he set out, he dreamed that Alexander tne Great eaJled 
him, and that, when he cam^ to him. be.found him sick in 
bed, but was received with many obliging eiqpressibns of 
frien(lship, and a promise of sudden assistance. Pyrrhus said, 
— ^ How can you, sir, who are sick, be able to assist me?" 
Alexander answered^— ^ I will do it with my namei*' and at 
the same time he mounted a Nisaean horse,* and seemed to 
lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vision, advanced with 
the utmost expemtion; and having traversed the intermediate 
countries, came before Beroea and took it There he fixed his 
head-quarters, and reduced the other cities by his generals. 
When Demetrius received intelligence of this, and perceived, 
moreover, a spirit of mutiny among the Macedonians in his 
camp, he was afraid to proceed fiulher, lesL when they came 
in sight of a Macedonian prince, and one oifan illustrious cha- 
racter too, they should revolt to him. He therefore turned 
back, an'd led them against Pyrrhus, who was a stranger, and 
the object of their hatred. Upon his encamping near jBeroea, 
many mhabitants of that place mixed with his soldiers, and 
hifj^ly extolled Pyrrhus. They represented him as a man in- 
vinciSle in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who 
treated those who fell into his hands witii great gentleness and 
humanity. There were also some of Pyrrhus's emissaries, 
who, pretending themselves Macedonians, olraerved to Deme- 
trius's men, that then was the time to get free from his cruel 
yoke, and to embrace the interests of Pyrrhus, who was a po- 
pular man, and who loved a soldier. After this the ^atest 
part of the army was in a ferment, and they cast their eyes 
around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he was then without' 
his helmet; but recollecting nimself, he soon put it on again, 
and was immediately known by his lofty plume and his crest 

* Nisata was a province near tbe Caspian sea, which SItabo teUt us wu 
ftmouf for its breed of hones. The kings of Persia used to pronde ttieni- 
selves there — Strabo, lib. xi. 
Vol. II. 2 K »2* 
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of gosts' horns.* Many of the Macedonians now ran tofamiy 
ana beeged him to give them the word;t while others crown- 
ed themselves with branches of oak, because they saw them 
worn by his men. Some had even the confidence to tell De- 
metriuSy diat the most prudent part he could take would be to 
withdraw, and lay down the government As he found the 
motions of the army agreeable to this sort of discourse, he 
was terrified, and made off privately^ disguised in a mean 
cloak, and a common Macedonian hat iPyrrhus, upon this, 
became master of the camp^ without striking a blow, and was 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon after, and pretending 
that ne had contributed eaually to the flight of Demetrius, de- 
manded his share of the Kingdom. Pyrrhus, as he thought 
himself not sufficiently established amotlg the Macedonians, 
but rather in a dubious situation, accepted * the proposal; and 
they divided the cities and provinces between them. This 
partition seemed to be of service for the present, and prevent- 
ed their going directly to war: but, soon after, they found it the 
beginning of perpetual complaints and quarrels, instead of a 
perfect reconciliation. For now is it possible that the;^ whqse 
ambition is not to be terminated by seas and mountains, and 
uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not to be 
confined by the bounds that part Europe and Asia, should, 
when so near each other, and joined in one lot, sit down con- 
tented, and abstain from mutual injuries? Undoubtedly they 
are always at war in their hearts, having the seeds of perfidy 
and envy there. As fgr the names of peace and war, they ap- 
ply them occasionally, like money, to their use, not to the 
purposes of justice. And they a6t with much more probity 
when they, professedl}^ make war, than when they sanctify a 
short truce, and cessation of mutual injuries, with the names 
of justice and friendship. Pyrrhus was a proof of this; for 
opposing Demetrius agam, when his afiiadrs besan to be a little 
re-established, and checking his power, which seemed to be 
recovering, as it were, from a great illness, he marched to the 
assistance of the Grecians, and went in person to Athens. He 
ascended into the citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess; after 
which he came down into the city the same day, and thus ad- 
dressed the people: — ^^ I think myself happy in this testimony 

* Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with suph a crest 
The goa^ indeed^ was the symbol of the kingdom of Macedon. Tl^e pro- 
phet Daniel uses it as such. The ori^^nal of that symbol may be found in . 
Justin. ' 

ffvf^fiiM may signify the tiwrc^ because it helps to keep the soldiers to- 
gether. 
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of the kind regard of the Athenians, and of the confidence 
they put in me; I advise them, however, as they tender their 
safety, never to admit another king within their waUs, but to 
shut their gates a^inst all that dhaU desire it"* • 

Soon after this ne concluded ^ a peace witii Demetrius; and 
yet Demetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, ^an Pyrrhus, 
at the instigation of Lysimaenus, drew o£f Thessaly from its 
allegiance, and attacked his garrisons in Greece. lie found, 
indeed, the Macedonians better subjects in time of war than 
in peace, besides that he himself was jnore fit for action than 
reposQ. At last, Demetrius being entirely defeated in Syria, 
Lysimachus, who. had nothing to fear from that quarter, nor 
any other affairs to eneage him, immediately turned ^his forces 
a^nst Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at Edessa. Upon his ar- 
rival, he tell upon one of the king's convoys, and took it, by 
whithjie greatly distressed his troops for want of provisions. 
Besides this, he corrupted the principal Macedomans by hia 
letters and emissaries, reproaching them for choosing for their 
sovereign a stranger, whose ancestors had always been subject 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and com- 
panions of Alexander. As the majority listened to these sug- 
gestions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew with lus Epi- 
rots and auxiliary forces, and so lost Macedonia in the same 
mannerhe had gained it Kines, therefore, have no reason to 
blame the people for changing for interest, since in that they 
do but imitate Iheir masters, who are patterns of treachery and 
perfidiousness, and who think that man most capable of serv- 
11^ them, who pays the least re^d to honesty. 

^Vhen Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left Ma- 
cedonia, he had a fair occasion given him by fortune to enjqy 
himself in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom in peace. 
But he was persuaded, that neither to annoy others, nor to be 
annoyed bv them, was a life insufferably languishing and te- 
dious. ' Like Achilles, he could not endure inaction;— 

He pin'd in dull repose; his heart indignant 

Bade the scene change to war, to wounds and death. 

Hla anxiety for iVesh employment was relieved As follows:— 
The Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. The lat- 
ter were not able to support the dispute, and yet the bold and 
turbulent harangues of their leading men would not suffer them 
•to put an end to it They resolved therefore to call- in Pyr- 
rhus, and put their forces under his command; there being no 
other prince who had then so much leisure, or was so able a 
general. The oldest and most sensible of the citizens opposed 

* The Atheniiins followed liis advice, and drove out Demetrius's guiispn. 
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tills mmmiMj but werejOTerbome by the .noue and vioknee 
of the mukitade; and when they saw this, they no longer at- 
tended the assemblies. But there was a worthy man^ naraed 
Meton, who. on the day that the. decree wa^ to be ratified, af- 
ter the people had taken their seats, came into the assembly 
with an airof intozioation, having;, like persons in that condi- 
tion, a withered earland upon^his head, a torch in his hand, 
and a woman pla3nng on the flute before him. As no deeorum 
ean well be observed by. a crowd of people in a free state, sonie 
clapped their hands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to 
stop him. On the contrary, they called upon the woman to 
play, and him to come forwai^ and sing. Silence being made, 
ne said, — ^< Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well to sdbr 
those who have a mind to it, to play and be merry, while they 
may; and,, if you are wise, you will all now enjoy the same 
liberty: for you must have other business, and anoth^ |dnd of 
life, when Pyrrhus once enters your city.'' This address 
made a great impression upon the Tarentines, and a whisper of 
assent ran through the assembly. But some fearing that they 
should be delivered up to the Romans, if peaoe were made, 
reproached the people with so tamely sufienn^ themsehres to 
be made a jest of, and insulted by a drunkard: and then turn- 
ing upon Meton, they thrust him out The decree thus being 
confirmed, they sent ambassadors to Epirus, not only in the 
name ctf the Tarentines, but of the other Greeks in Italy; with 
presents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell, him, — ^ That they 
wanted a eeneral of ability and character. — Aa fw troops, be 
would find a large supply of them upon the'spot, firom the lmt 
canians, the Messapians, the Samnites, and Tarentines, U> the 
amount of twenty thousand horse, and three hundred and filfty 
thousand foot'' These promises not only elevated Pjrrrhus, 
but raised in the Epirots a strongindioation to the war. 

There was then at the court ofr yrrhus, a ThessaUan named 
Cineas, a man of sound sense, and who having be^n a disci|^ 
of Demosthenes, was the only orator of his time that present- 
ed his hearers with a lively imase of the force and spirit of 
that j;reat master. This man had devoted himself to Pyrrhus, 
and in .all the embassies he was employed in, confirmed that 
saying of Euripides — 

The gatet that steel ezcliide» rwiatleti eioquence ihaU cater. 

This made Pyrrhus sayr<^^That Cineas had mined bin 
more cities by bis address, than he had won by nis ann^' 
and he' continued to heap honours and employments upon 
him. Cineas, now seeing Pyrrhus intent upon his prepara- 
tions fer Italy, took an opportunity, when he saw him at lei- 
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sure, to draw him into the following oonvenation:^^^' The 
Romans have the reputation of being Excellent soldiers, and 
hare the command ol many warlike nations; if it pliease hea* 
ven that we conquer them, what use. Sir, shall we make of our 
victory?" — ^*Cineas,V' replied the king, "your ouestion an- 
swers it9elC When the Komans are once subduea, there is no 
town, whether Greek or barbarian, in all the counti^, that will 
dare oppose us; but we shall immediately be masters of all 
Italy, whose greatness, power, and importance, no mati knows 
better than you." Cine^s, after a short pause, continued,— 
" But, after we have conquered Italy, what Ad31 we do next, 
Sir?" Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, repliedy^<< There 
is Sicily very near, and stretches out her arms to receive us, a 
fruitful and populous island, and easy to be taken. For An* 
^thocles waff no isooner gone, than factioif and anarchy prevail* 
ed among her cities, and every thing is kept in confusion by 
her torbulent demagogues." — ^ What you say, my prince,v 
said Cineas, >< is very probable; but is tiie taking of Sicily to 
conclude our expeditions?" — r" Far irom it," answered ?yr- 
rhus, " for if heaven grant us success in this, that success^iball 
only be the prelude to greater things. Who can forbear Li- 
bya and Cartnage, then within reachr which Agathocles^ even 
when he fled in a clandestine manner from Syracuse, and cross- 
ed the sea with a few ships only, had al^aost made himself 
master of. And when we have made such conquests, who can 
pretend to say that any of our enemies, who are now so inso- 
lent, will think of resisting us?" — ^^ To be sure," said Cineas, 
<^ they will not; for it is clear that so much power will enabte 
you to recover Macedonia, and to establisa yourself uncon- 
tested sovereign of Greece. But when we have conquered 
all, what are we to do then?" — ^* Why then^ my friend/' said 
Pyrrhus, laughing, " we will take our ease, and drink, and be 
merry." €meas^ navin^i^ brought him tiius far replied,-^^ And 
what hinders us from dnnking and taking our ease now, when 
we have already- those things in our hands, at which we pro- 

Sose to arrive uirough seas of blood, through -infinite toils and 
angers, through innumerable calamities, which we must both 
cause and suffer?" ' ' / 

This discourse- of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced 
no reformation. He saw the certain happiness^ which he gave 
lip, but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered his de^ 
sires. In the first place, therefore, he sient Cineas to T^uren- 
tum with three thousand foot; from whence- there arrived, 
8oon.after,'a great number of ealleys, transports, and flat-bot- 
tomed boats, on board of which henut twenty. elephants, thrae 
thou^nd horse^ twenty thousand foot, two thousand archek«, 
and five hundred slingers. When all was ready, he set sail; 
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but as soon as ke was eot into the midst of the Ionian sea, he 
wasattaeked by a violent wind at north, which was unosual 
at that season. The storm rtged terribly; but by the skill 
and extraordinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ship 
made the Itjdian shore, with infinite labour, and beyond all 
expectation. The rest of the fleet could not hold their codrse, 
but were dispersed far and wide. Some of the ships wel^ 
duite beaten off from the coast of. Italy, and driven mto the 
Libyan and SicUian. sea; others, not being able to double the 
Cape of Iflpygia, were overtaken by the night; and, a great 
and boisterous sea driving them upon a difficult and rocky 
shore, they were all in the utmost distress. The king's ship, 
indeed, by its size and strength, resisted the force of the 
waves, while the wind blew from the sea; but that coming 
about, and blowing flirectly from the shore, the ship, as she, 
stood with her hesS against it, was in danger of, opening by 
the shocks jhe received. And yet to be driven off again into 
a tempestuous sea, while the wind continually shifted from 
point to point, seemed the most dreadful case of all. In this 
extremity Pyrrhus threw himself overboard, and was imme- « 
diately foltowed by his friends and .guards, who strove which 
should give him tne best assistance. But the darkness of the 
night, and the roaring and resistance of the waves, which beat 
upon the shore, and were driven back with equal violence, 
rendered it extremely difficult to saver him. 'At last, by day- 
break, the wind being considerably fallen, with much trouble 
he got ashore, greatly weakened in body, but witn a strength 
ami firmness of mind which bravely combated the distress. 
At the same time the Messapians, on whose coast he was cast, 
ran down to give them all tne succour in their power. They 
also met wim sonie other of his vessels,, that had weathered 
the storm, in which were a small number of horse, not qui1» 
two tiiousand foot, and two elephants. With these Pyrrhus 
marched to Tarentum. 

When Cincas was informed of this, he drew put his forces, 
and went to meet liin^* Pyrrhus, upon his arrival at Taren- 
tum, did not choose to have recourse to compulsion at first, 
nor to do any thing against the inclination of the inhabitants, 
till his ship's were saie arrived, and the greatest part of his 
forces collected. But, after this, seeing the Tarentmes, so far 
from being in a condition to defend others, that they would 
not even defend themselves, except they were driven to it by 
necessity; and that they sat still at home, and spent their time 
about the baths, or in feasting and idle talk, as expecting that 
he would fight for tiiem; he snut up the places of exercise and 
the walks, where they used, as they sauntered aloAg^ to. con- 
duct the war with words. He also put a stop to their unsea- 
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sonable entertaiiiinents, revels, and diyersions. IneTtead of 
these, he called them to arms, and in his musters and reviews 
was severe and inexorable; so that many of them quitted the 
place; for beine unaccustomed to be under command^ they 
callea that a slavery which was not a life of pleasure. 

He now. receivea intelligence thatLasvinUs the Roman con- 
sul, was comiQg against liim with a mat army, and ravaging 
Lucania by the way. And thotigh me confeaerates were not 
come up, yet looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still aiid see 
the enemy approach still nearer, he took the field with the 
troops he had. But first he sent e^ herald to the Romans witiii 
proposals, before th^y came to extremities, to terminate their 
difier^oes amicably with the Greeks in Ita(y/ by taking him 
for the mediator and umpire. Laevinus answ^6red,^--"That 
the Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor fear- 
ed him as an enemy/' Whereupon, he marched forward-, and 
encamped upon the plain between the cities of Pandosia and 
Heradea; Snd having notice that the Romans were near, and 
lay.on the Other side of the river Siris, he rode up to the river 
to take a view of them. When he saw the order of their 
troops, the appointment of their watches, aild the regularity 
of tneir whole encampment,^he was struck with admiration, 
and said to a friend who was by, — *' Megacles, the disposition 
of these barbarians has nothing of the barbarian in it; we shall 
see whether the rest will answer if He now became soli- 
citous for the event; an|l« determining to wait for tl)e allies, set 
a guard upon the river, to oppose the Romans; if they sihould 
endeavour to pass it» The Romans, on their part, hastening 
to prevent the coming up of those forces, which he had resolv- 
ed to wait for, attempted the passage. The infantry took to 
the fbrdsL and the cavalry got over wherever they could; so 
that the Greeks were afraid of being .surrounded, and retreated 
to their main body. ' . 

Pyrrhus, sreatfy concerned at this, ordered his footofficers 
to draw up uit forces, and to stand to their >arms; while he ad- 
vanced With the horse, who were about three thousand, in 
hopes of finding the Romans ^et busied in the passage, and 
dispersed without, any order. But when he saw a great num- 
ber of shields glittering above the water, and the borse pre- 
serving tibeir ranks as they passed, he closed his own ranks, 
and began the attack. Besides )iis being distinguished by the 
beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of a very curious 
fabric, he performed acts of valour worthy the ^eat reputa- 
tion he haa acquired. For, though he exposed nis person in 
the hottest of the engagement and charged with the greatest 
vigour, he was never in the least disturbed, por lost his prc- 
aeace of mind; but gave his orders as coolly as if he had been 
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put of the action, aad moved to this side or that, as occasioa 
required^ to support his men where he saw them maintaining 
aikuneqnal fight. 

jLeonatus a£ Maeedon observed an Italian horseman very 
intent upon Pyrrhu^ehanginff "bis post as he did, and cmilatr 
ing ^ nis motions by his. vvhereupon he rode up, and said 
to nim, — ^Do you see. Sir^ that bia*barian upon the black 
horse with white feet? he seems to meditate some neat and 
dreadful design. He keeps you in his eye; full of fire and 
spirit, he singes you out, and takes no notice of anv body else. 
Theitfore« be on your guard against him." Pyrrhus answer- 
ed, ^^It Is impossible, JLeonaSis, to .avoid our desfinj. But 




rhus. He missed the king, but run his horse throu^, as Leo- 
natus did the Italian'sy the same moment, sothat both horses 
fell tbgetlier. Pjnrrhus was carried off by his firlfends, who 
gather^ round him, and killed the Italian, who. fought to the 
very.lsst This brave man had th6 command of a troop of 
horse. Ferentum was the place of his birth, and his name 
dpkcus. . • " 

This ma4e Pyrrhus more cautious. And now seeing his 
cavalry give ground, he sent his infantry orders to advance, 
and formed them as soon as ,they came up. . Then giving^ his 
robe and his artais to Megadeis, one of his triends, he disguised 
himself in liis^ and proceeded to the eh*arge« The Romans re- 
ceived him with great firmness, and the success of the battle 
remained long undecided. It is even said, that each army was 
broken and gave way s^ven times, and rallied as often. He 
chuiged his arms very seasonably, for that saved his life; but 
at the same time it bad nearly rumed his afiairs, and lost him 
Uie victory. Many aimed at Megades; but the man who first 
wounded him a^id brought him to the ground, was named 
Dex5as. Dex&us seized nis helmet and his robe, and rode up 
to Laevinus, showing the spoils, and crying out tiiat he had 
slain Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to'rank, as 
it were ik triumph,, the Roman army shouted for jisy, while 
that of the Gri^ks' was struck with ericf and consternation. 
This held till Pyrrhus, apprised pf miat had happened^ rode 
about the armj uncovered, stretchins out his haaa to hjts sol- 
diers, and givmg them to know him by his voice^ At lailst the 
Romans were worsted, chiefly by means of the elei^Hmts; for 
the.horses, before they 4$ame near them, were frij^htened, and 
ran back with their riders; and Pyrrhus commaiidmg his Thes- 
sali^n davalry to Ml upon them while in this disorder, they 
were routed with great slaughter. Dionysius writes, that near 



fifteen thounnd Romans fell in this battle^ but Hieronymos 
makes the- number only seven thousand. On Pjrrrhus^ side, 
Dionysius says, there were thirteen thousand kOled; Hiero- 
nymus*. not quite four thousand. Among theae^ however, 
were the most valuable of \ixs friends and officers, whose ser- 
vices Ivs had made ^reat use of, and! in* whom he ha^ placed 
the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which be 
found deserted. He gained over many cities n^hich had been 
intlliahce with Rome, and laid Waste the territories of others^ 
Nay, he advanced to within thirty seven miles of Rome itself. 
The Lucanians and the Samnites joined him after the battle, 
and were reproved for their delay; but it was plain that he 
was greatly elevated and delighted, with having defeated so 
]>owerful an army of Romans with the assistance of tha Taren- 
tines only.. . . ^ 

The Romans, oh this occasion, did not take the conunand 
from Laorinus, though paius Fabricius is reported to have 
said,— ^ That uie Romans were not overcome bv tli6 Epirots, 
but Lseyintxs bv Pyrrhus:" intimating, that the defeat was 
owing to the interiority of the general', not of his troops. Theii 
raising new levies, filling up their legions, and talldng in a 
loft V and menacing tone aboiut the war, they struck Pyrrhus 
with amazement He thought proper, therefore, to send ah 
embassy to them first, to try whether they were disposed to 
peace; oeing satisfied that to take the city, and make an abso- 
lute conquest, was an undertaking of too much difficulty to 
be effbcteid by sueh an army as his was at that time; whereas if 
he could brins thefn to terms of accommodation, and conclude 
a peace With &em, it would be very glorious for nun after such 
a victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commission, a|q>lied to the 
great men, and sent them and their wives presents in his mas^ 
ter's name. But they all refused them; the- women^ as well 
as .the men„ declaring,—'^ That when Rome had publicly rati- 
fied a treaty with the king, they should, th^n on their {)arts be 
ready to give him every mark of their friendship and respect" 
And though Cineas made a very ending speech to me se- 
nate, and used tna^y arguments to inauce them to close with 
him, -yet they lent not a i^illing e^ to his propositions, not- 
withstanding tiiat Pyrrhus offered to restbre, without ransom, 
the prisoners he had made in the battle, and promised to as- 
sist uem in the conquest of Italy, desiring nothing in return 
but their 'fidendship for hhnself, and security ibr the Taren- 
tines. S<Mne indeed seemed inclined to peace, urging tiuit 
they had already lost a great battle, and had a still greater to 
expect, sinc^ Pyrrhus was joined by' several nations in ItBily. 

Vol- n. 2L 23 
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There was then ^ illustrioua Roman, Appius 'Claudius by 
naiii^, who oh account of his great a^ and the loss of his sight 
had declined all attendance to public business. But when he 
jieard of the embassy from Pyrrhus^ and the report prevailed 
that the senate was going to rote for the peiaoe, he could not 
eontaifi himself, but ordered his servants«to take him vp, and 
carry him . in his chair through the forum to the senate-house* 
When he was brought to the (floor, his sons and sons*in-law 
received him and led him' into the senate. A respectful si- 
lence was observed by the whole body oq his appearance; ibd 
he delivered his sentiments in the following.terms:-^<HitheAo 
I have rejgarded ni(y blindness as a misfortune, but now, .Ro* 
mans, I wish I had been as deaf as I am blind; for then I should 
nothave heard of your shameful counsels and decrees, so ruin- 
ous to the glorv or Rome. Where now are vQjur speeches so 
much echoed about the world, that if Alexander the (xreat had 
come into Italy, when we were young, and your fathers in the 
vigour of their age, he would not now be celebrated as invinci- 
ble, but either by his flight or his fall would have added to the 
glory of Rome? You now show the vanity and folly of that 
Doast, while you dread the Chaonians .ana Molossians, who 
were ever a prey to the Macedonians; and tremble at the name 
of Pyrrhus, who has all his hfe been paying his court to one 
of the guards.of that Alexander. At present he wanders about 
Italy, not so mifch to succour the Greeks here, as to avoid his 
enemies at home; and he promises to procure us the empire 
of this country, with those forces which could not enable nim 
to keep a sinall par^ of Macedonia., Do not expect, th^n, to 
get rid of him,' by, entering into alliance with him. That step 
will' only open a door to many invaders. For who is there 
that will not despise you, and think you an easy coifquest> if 
Pyrrhus not only escapes unpunished for his insolence, but 
gains the Tarentines and Samnites, as a reward for insulting 
tiie Rbitians." 

* ' Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they, voted una- 
nimously for the war, and dismissed Cineas with this answer, 
—"That when.Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, they would enter 
upon a treaty of friendship and alliance with him, if he desired 
\tf but while he continued there in a hostile manner, they 
would prosecute the war ajgainst him with all their force^ 
though tie should have defeated a thousand Lsevinuses.'^ 

It is said, that Cineas, While he wds upon this business, took 
great pains to observe ti^e inanners of ther Romans, and to exa- 
mine intp the nature of their government And When he had 
learned what he desired, by conversing with their great men, 
he made a faithful report of all to Pyrrhus; and told him, 
among the rest, — ^ That the senate appeared to him an 
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biy of king^; and as to the peopk^ they were sd numerous 
that he was afraid he had to do witli a Lernaean hydra, V For 
the consul had already an army on foot twice as large as the 
former; and had left multitudes behind in Rome of a j)roper 
age for enlisting, and sufficient to form many such armies. 

After this, Fabricius came.; ambassador to Pyrrhus, to treat 
about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. Fabricius,. as 
Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by the Romans 
for his probity ana. martial abilities; but he was extremely 
poor. Pyrrhus i^eceived bim with particular distinction, and 
privately offered, him gold; not for any base purpose; but he 
DCij^ed nim toaccept of it as a pledge of frienaship and hosbi- 
tafity. Fabricius refusing the present, Pyrrhus jJl^sed him 
no farther; but the next day wanting to surprise him, and 
knowing Ijiat he had never seen an elephant, ne ordered the 
biggest he had to be armed and placed behind a curtain in the 
room where they were to be in conference.' ^ Accordingly this 
was done, and, upon a sign given, the curtain drawn; and the 
elephant raisingliis ttunt over the head of Fabricius, made a 
horrid and frightful noise. Fabricius turned about' without 
being in the least discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus, smiling, 
— ^* Neither your gold yesterday, nor your lleast to-day, has 
made any impression upon me." 

In the evening, the conversation at table turned upon many 
subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and the Grecian philoso* 
pners. . This led Cineas to mention Epicurus^* and to giVe 
some account of the opinions of hi? sect concerning the gods 
and civil government He said, they placed the chief happi- 
ness of man in pleasure, and avoided all concern in the ad- 
ministration of afiairs, as the bane of a happy life; and that 
they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence nor anger, 
but maintained, that, far removed from the care of. human af^ 
fairs, he passed hid time in ease and inactivity, and was tot^ly 
iinmersea in pleasure. While he was yet speaking, Fabricius 
cried out,—" heavens! may Pyrrhus- and the Samnites adopt 
these opinions as long as they are at war with the Romans!'* 
P^^hus admiring the noble sentiments and principles of Fa- 
bricius, was more desirous than ever of establishihg a friend- 
ship with Rome, instead of continuing the war. And taking 
Fabricius aside, he pressed him to mediate a peace, and then 
go and setde atliis court, where he should be bis most inti- 
mate companjOB, and the chief of his generals. Fabricius an- 
swered in a low voice,—" That, Sir, would be no advantage to 
you; for those yhb how honour and admire you, should they 

* Epicunis was then living. The doctrines of that philosopher, Were 
greatly in vogue in Borne, just before the ruin of the commonwealth. 
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once hftTfi ezperiance of me. would rather chooie to be ^ v«ni- 
ed by me than you." Sucn was the character of Fabnciu& 

Pyrrhus, £u* from beiBgr offended at this aDswer, or taking 
it li£e a..Urrant, tnade hisTriends acquainted with the magna- 
. nimily of Fabrioius, and entrusted tne prisoners, to him^ only 
on condition that if the senate did not agree to a peace, they 
should be sent back, after- they had. embraced their relatLoiis, 
an^ celebrated the Satoimalia. 

After this, Fabricius beine consul,* ap • unknown person 
came to his camp with a letter from^ the king's .p^sician, who 
offered to take^n Pyrrhus bypoisdn, and 30 end tne war with- 
out any fiairther hazaurd to the Romahs, provided that they gave 
him a proper compehsation for^ his services. Fabricius de- 
tested tne man's viliany>and having brought his colleague iQto 
the same sentiments, sent despatches to Pyitbus, without 
losing a moment's time, to caution him agamst the treason. 
The Tett^ ran t|>us:r— , ^ 

^Caius Fabricius and Quintns iBmilius,- ^nsuls, to king 
Pyrrhus, health. * 

^^ It appears that you judce very ill.bqth of your friends' and 
enemies. * For you wHTfind by wis letter, which was seht to 
us, that you are at war with men of viHue and honour, aikl 
trust kikaves and villains. Nor is it out of kindness that we 

give you this, information; but we do it, lest your death sho^ild 
ring a disgrace upon us, and we should seem to have put a 
period to t£e war oy treachery, when we could nbt do it by 
valour," . - . » 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the treason, 
punished the physician; and, to show his^ gratitude to Fabri- 
cius and the Hom^ns, he delivered up the prisoners without 
ransom, and sent Cineas again to negpciate a peace. The Ro- 
mans^ unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy, or a re- 
ward for not consenting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the 
prisoner^ at his hands, out sent him an equal number of Tar 
routines and Samnites. As to peace and friendshq), they 
would not hear any proposals about it, till Pyrrhus should 
have laid down his arms, drawn his forces out of Italy, and 
returi^ed to Epirus in the san\^ ships in which be came. 

His affairs now Vequirinig another battle, he assembled his 
army, and marched and attacked the Romans near Aseulum. 
The cx>und was very vou^h and uneven, atid^marshyt abo 
towaras the river, so that it was extremely inconvenient for 
the^ cavalry,, and quite prevented the efephants from acting 

* Two hundrod jiiid •eventy-ceven years beibve Chiut 
t '^hmfH ngmfies manky as well as woody. 
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with the inCBiiitry* . For this reason hfe had a great number ot 
men killed and.wounded, and might haVe been entirely de- 
feated had not night put an end to the battle. Next day, con- 
triving, by an act of generalship, to jeneage upon even fironad, 
where his elephants might eome at the enemy, he seized in' 
time that difficult post where they fought ine. day before. 
Then he planted a number of archers and sling^rs.among his ' 
elephants; thickened hjTs other ranks^and moyed forwsird in 
good order, though with great foroe and -impetuosity, against 
tile Bbmans. 

The Romans, who had not noi;<r the adyantage of ground for 
attacking and retreating as they pleaised, were obliged to fight 
upon .the plaili, man to man. They hastened to break the ene- 
n^y's infantry, before tiie elephants came up^ and made .pil>-' 
digious eflforts with their swords against the pikes; not^regprd- 
in^ themselves or the wounds they received, but only looking 
where they might strike and slay. After a long dispute, how* 
' ever, tbe Komans were forced to give way; which they did 
first where Pyrrhus fought in nerson; for they could not resist 
the fury of hia attack. • indeea, it was the force and weight of 
the elephants whidi put them juite to the rout The Roman 
valour oeing of no use against those fierce creatures^ the troops' 
thought it wiser to.give wa^, as to an overwhelming torrent 
or an earthquake, than to fall in a fruitless opposition, wl^ 
they could.gain no i^vantage, though they siiSered the great^ 
est extremities. And they nad not far to fly before they gai'li^ 
ed their camp. Hieroqyitaus says th^ Romans lost ^x Sioti- 
sand men in the action, ^dd Pyrrhus, according to the account 
in his oWn .Commentaries, lost three thousand five huuired. 
Nevertheless, Dionysius does hot tell us that there wm^two 
battles at Asculua, not that it was clear that the Romans were 
defeated; but that the action lasted tiU sun-ael, and then, the 
combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being wounded in the 
arm with a javelin, and the Samnites having plundmced his 
baggage; apd that tiie number of the slain^ counting the lo6a 
onbom sides, amounted to above fifteen thousand men. When 
they hm all quitted the field, and Pyrrhus was congratulate 
on the vietorv, he. said, — ^ Such another victory, and we. are 
undone.^'' For he had lost great part of the forces which he 
brought with him, and all his fnends and officers except a 
Terjf small number. He had no others to send for t6 supply 
their place, and he foiind his confederate here very eola and 
spiriwss. Whereas the Romans filled up thek' legions with 
ease and deapatch, from an inexhaustible ibaiitain \^ich they 
had ^t home; and their defeats wete so £ur from discouraging 
them^tbat ihdignation gave them fresh strength and araour 
for the war. 

23» 
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Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the fohner, 
offered themselves to.Pyrrnus, and enterprises which distraet- 
ed him in the choice. On one side ambatoadors came from 
Sicily, who proposed to put Syracuse, Aerigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines in nis hands, and desiced him to drive 
the Carthaginians out of the island, and free it from tyrants; 
and, on t)^e other side, news was brought him from Ciieece. 
that Ptolemy Ceraunus was slam in battle by the Grauls, and 
lliat this would be a seasonable juncture for hun to offer him- 
self to the Macedonians, who wanted a king.* On this occa- 
sion he complained greatly pf fortune, for offering faim-two 
such glorious opportonities of action at once; and, afflicted to 
think that in emoraciifig one, he must necessarilv give up the 
other, he was a long time perplexed and doubtful which to fix 
upoQ. *At last the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the 
more important, by reason of its nearness to Africa, he de- 
termined to go thither, and immcidiately despatched Cineas 
before him, according to custom, to treat with the citiQ3 in his 
behalf. . He placed, however, a strong garrison in Tarentom, 
Tiotwithstandine the remonstrances of tne people; who insSst- 
>ed that he shouldeither fulfil the purpose he came for, by stav- 
ing to assist them.effectoally in the Roman war, or^if (le would 
be gone, to leave their city as he found it> But he gave them 
a severe answer, prdered them to be quiet and wait his time, 
and so set sail.- 

When he airived in Sicily, he found every thing disposed 
a^;reeably to his hopes: The cities readily put themselves in 
his handis; and wherever force was necessary, nothing at first 
made any considerable tesistance to his aAns. But with, thir- 
ty thousand foot, two thousand five hundred horse,, abd two 
hundred sail of ships, be advanced aga,inst the Gardiaginians, 
drove them before him, and ruined their province. Eryx was 
the stroiljg^t city in those parts, an^ the best provided with 
men for its d^efence; jet he resolved to take it oy storm. As 
soon as his ai^ny was in readiness to give the assayll^ he arm- 
0d hiniself at all points; and, advancing towards tne walls, 
.made a vow to Hercviles of j^ames and sacrifices in acknow- 
ledgment of the victory, if m that day's action he sliould dis- 
tinguish himself before the Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that 
became his ereat descent aitid his fortunes. Then he ordered 
the signal to pe given ^y sotSmd of trumpet; and having driven' 
the barbarians m)m the walls with his missive weapons, he 

* Ptolexnj Cerapnus Vas slain .three years before, duiiiig the coifiulate of 
L.2evinus. After him th6 Macedonians had. several kings in quick succes- 
mon. AH, therefore, that .tiie letters could import, must b«, that the Ma^ 
eedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to Antigonus, who at present was 'rfi po* 
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planted the scaling-ladders, and wa^ himself the first that 
mounted. ■ > 

Thete, he was -attacked bv a crowd of enemiesj some of 
whom he drove back, others ne pushed down from tne W2^1 on 
both sides; but the greatest part he slew with his sword, so 
that there was quite a rampart of dead bodies around him. In 
the meantime he himself received not the least harm, but ap- 
peared to his enemies in the awful character of some superior 
oeing; ihowine, on this occasion, that HomcSr spoke with 
judgment and Knowledge, when he represented valour as the 
only virtue Which discovers a divine energy, and those enthu- 
siastic transports which raise a man above ^imself. When the 
city wsis taken, he offered a inagnificetit sacrifice to Hercules, 
ana exhibited a variety of s*hows and games. 

Of all the barbarians those about Messena^ who were called 
Mamertines, ga:^e the Greeks the most trouble, and had Sub- 
jected many of them to tribute. They were a numerous and 
warlike people, and thence had the appellation of Mamertines, 
which in the Latin tonjgue signifies martial. But Pyrrhus seiz- 
ed the collectors of the tribute, and pjitthem to deaths and 
haying defeated the Mamertineis in a set battle, he destroyed 
many of their strong holds. 

T|ie Carthaginians we.re now inclined to peace, and offered 
him both money and ships, on condition thai he granted them 
his friendship. But having farther prospects, he made answer, 
thait there was only one way to peace and friendship, T^hicjii 
was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily,, and make the 
Libyan ses the boundary between them and the Greeks. 
Elated* with prosperity and his present strent^, he thought 
of nothing but pursuing the hopes which first drew him into 
Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had vessels enough for 
his purpose, out he wanted mariners. ^ And in the collecting 
of tnem he was far from proceeding with lenity and modera- 
tion; on the. contrary, he carried it to the cities with a hieh 
hand and with great rigour, seconding his ordet's for a supply 
with fprce, and severely chastisine those who Sisobeyed them. 
This was not the conduct which he had observed at fir^t; for 
then he was gracious and affable to an extreme, placed an en- 
tire cotifidence in the people,. and avoided jgiving tbeih the least 
uneasiness. By these means he had gained their hearts. But 
now turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his austerity 
drew upon him the imputation both of ingratitude and perfidi- 
ousness. Necessity, howevei;, obliged, me'm to furnish him 
with what he demanded, though they were little disposed to it 
But what chicfty alienated their afJections, was hisbehavioux 
to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the greatest autho- 
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rity in Syracuse*. These were the men who first invited him 
into ^cily, who upon his arrival immediately .put their city in 
his hands, and who had been the prinoipal instruments oftbe 
great thineS he had done in the islandi Yet his suspicions 
would neither let him take them with him. nor leave them be- 
hind him. Sostratus took the alarm and fied. Whereupon 
Thonon was seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an 
accomplice with Sdstratus, and put him to death. Then his 
affairs ran to. ruin, not oadually, and bv little and little, but 
all at once. And the viQient hatred which the tiiies conceived 
for him, led BOtnh of them to join the Carthaginians, and ollxers 
the Mamertines. While he thus saw nothing arouad him but 
cabals, seditions, and insurrections,,!)^ received letters from 
the Samnites and Tarentines, who being quite driven but of the 
field^aad'willi difficulty defending themselves within their 
walls; begged his assistance. This afforded a handsome pre- 
tence for nis departure^ without its being called a*flight, and 
an absolute giving up his affairs in Sicily, But the truth was, 
that no longer heme able to hold the island, he quitted it, like 
a shattered ship, and threw himself a^n into Italy. It is re- 
ported, that, as he sailed away, he looked back upon the isle, 
and said to those about him, — ^^iWhat a field we leave. the 
Carthaginians and Romans to exercise their arms In!" and his 
conjecture was soon after verified. * . 

The barbarians rose ag^nst him. as he set sail; and being 
attacked l)y the Carthaginians on his passage* he lost lAany of 
his ships; lyith the remainder he ^neif tne Italian shore. 
The Mamertines, to the number of ten thousand, \^i got 
thither before him; and though tiiev were afraid to com^ to a 
pitched battle, y^t they attacked ana harassed him in the diiSi- 
cult passes, ana put his whole army in disorder. He lost two 
elephants, and a considerable part of his rear was cut in pieces^ 
But he immediately {)ushed from the v^ to their assistance, 
and risked his person in the boldest manner, against men train- 
ed by long practice to war, who fought with a spirit of xesent- 
meht In this dispute he received a wound in.the head, which 
fore^ him to retire a little out of the battle, and animated the 
enemy still more. One of them, therefore, who was distin- 
guished both bv his size and arms, advanced befpre the lines, 
and with a Ibttd voice called upon him to come forth if he was 
alive. Pyrrhus, incensed at this, returned witii his .guards, 
a<id, with a visagis so fierce with anger, and so besmeared with 
blood, that it ^^^ dreadfiil to look upon, made his way. through 
his battalions, notwithstanding their remonstrances. Thns 
rushing upon the barbarian, he prevented his blow, and gave 
him such a stroke on the head with his sword, that, with the 
strength of his arm, and the excellent temper of the weapon. 
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he eleaved him quitie down, and, in one moment, the pitrts fell 
asunder. The achievement stopped the course of the barba- 
rians, who were struck with admiration and amaaement at 
P3aThus« as at a superior beins. He made the rest of his 
march, therefore, without disturbance, and arrived at Taren- 
tum, with twen^ thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
Then taking with him the best troops that he found there, he 
advanced immediately against the Romans, who were encamp- 
ed in the country of die samnites. 

The afiairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and their spirits 
sunk, because they had been beaten in several battles by tte 
Romans. There remained also in their hearts some resent- 
ment against Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them to go to 
Sicily, so that few of them repaired to his standard. The 
forces thttt he had, he divided into two bodies, one of which 
he detached into Lucania, to keep one of the consuls* employ- 
ed, and hinder him from assisting his colleague; with t&e other 




eours from -Lucania, as on account of his being deterred from 
action by the augurs and soothsayers. 

P^hus> hastening to attack him, before be could be joined 
by ms colleague, tooK the choicest of his troops^ and the most 
warlike of his elephants, and pushed forward in tiie night to 
surprise his camp. But as he nad a long circuit to take, and 
the roads were entangled with trees and bushes, his lights 
failed, and numbers of nis men lost their way. Thus the niriit 
escaped. At dav-break he 4vas discovered by the enemy de- 
scending from tne heights, which caused no small disorder in 
their camp. Manius, nowever, finding the sacrifices auspi- 
cious, and the time pressing, issued out of his trenches, at- 
taeked the vanguard of the enemv, and put them to flight 
This spread a consternation throi;^h their whole army, so that 
many of them were killed, and some of the elephants taken. 
On uie other hand, the success led Manius to try a pitbhed 
battle^ Engaging, therefore, in the open Held,, one of his 
wings defisatea that of the enemy's; but the other yfns borne 
down by the elephants, and driven back to the trenches. In 
this exigency, he called for tiiose troops that were left to guard 
the camp, who were all fresh men ana well armed. These, as 
diey descended from their advantageous situation, pierced the 
elephants wiUi their javelins, and forced them to turn tiieir 
baiHLs; and those creatures, rushing upon their own battalions, 
threw them 'into the greatest confusion and disorder. This 

* Auliis Cornelius Lentulu^. 
Vol. IL 2M 
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pat the Tietory in the hands of the Romans, and empire toee^ 
ther with the victory. For, by the courage eXerted. and me 
great actions performed this day, they acquired a loftiness of 
^ntiment, an enlareement of power, with the reputation of 
being invincible, which soon gained them all Italy, and Sicily 
a litUe after. I 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, after 
he had wasted six years in these expeditions. It is true, he 
was not successful; but, amidst all his defeats, he nreserved 
his courage unconquerable, ahd was reputed to excel, in mili- 
tary experience and personal prowess, all the princes of his 
time. But what he* gained bv his achievements, he lost by 
vain hopes; his desire of something absent, never suffered him 
effectually to persevere in a present pursuit Hence it was, that 
Antigonus compared him- to a gamester, who makes many good 
throws at dice, but knows not how to make the best of his same. 

He returned to Epirus with eight thousand foot ana five 
hundred horse; but not having funds to maintain them, he 
sought for a war which might answer that end. And being 
joined by a body of Gauls, he threw himself into Macedonia, 
where Antigonus, the son of Demetrius, reimed at that time^ 
His design was only to pillage and carry off booty; but having 
taken many cities, and drawn over two thousand of Antieo- 
nus's men, he enlarged his views, and marched against Uie 
king. Coming up with him in a narrow pass, he put his 
whole army in disorder. The Gauls, however, who composed 
Antigonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant re- 
sistance. The dispute was sharp, but at last most of them 
were cut in pieces; and they who had the charge of the ele- 
phants, being surrounded, delivered up both themselves and 
the beasts. After so great an advantage, Pyrrhus, following 
his fortune, rather than any rational p&n, pushed against the 
Macedonian phalanx, now struck with terror and confusion at 
their loss; and perceiving that they refused to engage with 
him, he stretched out his hand to their commanders and other 
officers, at the same time calling them all by their name^ by 
which means, he drew over the enemy's infantry. Antigonus, 
therefore, was forced to fly; he persuaded, however, some of 
the maritime towns to< remain under his government 

Amidst so many instances of success. Pyrrhus, conolt!uling 
that his exploit Against the Gauls was tar the most glorious, 
eonsecratea the most splendid and valuable of the spouB in the 
temple of Minerva Itonis, with this inscription:-^ 

These spoiklhftt Pyrrhus on the jmrtial plain 
Snaitch'a from the vanqulsh'd Gaul, Itonian Pallai^ 
He conseemtes to thee.— If from bis throne 
Antigonus deserted fled and ruin 



1 
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Pumed the sword of Pyrrhu*— *tis no wondei^— 
From JEBcna he sprung. 

After the battle, he soon i^covered the cities. When hfe had 
made himsdf master of iEgse, among other hardships put upon 
the inhabitants, he left among them a sarrison draughted from 
those Grauls who served under him. The Gauls of m men ste 
the most covetous of money; and they were no sooner put in 
- possession of the town, than they broke open the tombs of the 
kings who were buried there, plundered the treasures, and 
insolentlv scattered their bones. Pyrrhus passed the matter 
very sligntlv over; whether it was, that the aSairs he had upon 
his hands obliged him to put off the inquiry, or whetlier he 
was afraid of the Gauls, ana did not dare to punish them. The 
connivance, however, was much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among them, nor had 
he any go6d jirofipect of its security, when he began to enter- 
tain nei^ visionary hopes, and, in ridicule of Antigonus, he 
said, — ^ He wondered at his impudence, in not laying aside 
the purple, and taking the habit of a private person.'' 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat 
him that he would march to Lacedaemon, and he lent a willing 
ear to his request Cleonymus was of the blood royal; but as 
he seemed to be of a violent temper, and inclined to arbitrary 
power, he was neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and 
Areus was appo^ited to the throne. This was an old com- 
plaint which ne had against the citizens in general. But to 
this we must add, that, when advanced in years, he had mar- 
ried a young woman of great beauty, named Chelidonis, who 
was of the ro^al famil3r, and daughter to Leotychides. Cheli- 
donisr entertaining a violent passion for Acrotatus the son of 
Areus, who was both young and handsome, rendered the match 
not only uneasy, but disgraceful to Cleonymus, who was mise- 
rably in love; ior there was not a man in Sparta who did not 
know how much he was despised by his wife. These domes- 
tic misfortunes, added to his public ones, provoked him to ap- 
ply to Pyrrhus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five thou- 
sand foot, two thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants. 
These great preparations made it evident, at one view, that 
Pyrrhus did not come to oiin Sparta for Cleonymus, but Pe- 
loponnesus for himself. He made, indeed, very different pro- 
fessions to the Lacedsemonians, who sent an embassy to nim 
at Me^opolis; for he told them, that he was only come to 
set free the cities which were in subjection to Antigonus; and, 
what is more extraordinary, that he fully intended) if nothing 
happened to hinder it, to send his younger sons to Sparta, for 
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a Ltcedaemonian educatioiiythat they migh^ in this respect, 
have the advantage of all ouier kines and pnnces. 

With these pretences, he amused those that came ta meet 
him on his mardi; but as soon as he set foot in Laconia* he 
began to plunder and ravage it And. upon ^the ambaasaaors 
representing that he commenced hostilities without a previous 
declaration of war, he said, — ^^ And do we not know that you 
Spartans never declare beforehand what measures you are £o- 
ing to take?^' to which a Spartan, named A^andricidas, wno 
was in company, made answer, in this laconic dialect^--^ If 
thou art a god, thou wilt do us no harm, because we have done 
thee non^ if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a better 
man than thee." 

In the meantime, he moved towards Lacedsemon, and was 
advised bv Cleonymus to give the assault immediately upon 
his arrivall But I'yrriius, as we are told, fearing that his sol- 
diers would plunder the city if they took it by nieht, put him 
off, and said they would proceed to the assault the next day. 
For he knew there were but few men witiiin the city, and 
those un{M*epared, by reason of his sudden approach; and that 
Areus the lungwas absent, being^sone to Crete to succour the 
Oocbrnians. The contemptible laea which Pyrrhus copceiv- 
ed 01 its weakness and want of men, was the principal thin^ 
that saved the city. For, supposiAg that he snould not find 
the least resistance, he orderea his tents to be pitched, and sat 
q^uietiy down; while the hebu and friends of Cleonynaus bu- 
sied themselves in adorning and preparing his house, m expec- 
tation that Pyrrhus would sup with him there tiiat evenbig. 

Night being come,^ the Lacedaemonians resolved, in the first 
place, to sena off their women to Crete, but thejr strongly op- 
posed it: and Archidamiai entering the senate with a sword in 
tier hand, complained of the mean opinion they entertained of 
the women, if they imagined they would survive the destruc- 
tion of Sparta. In the next place, th^y determined to draw a 
trench parallel to the enemy^s camp, and at each end of it to 
sink wa^ns into the ground as deep as the naves of the 
wheels, that so being firmly fixed, they might stop tile course 
of the elephants. As soon as the work was begun, both ma- 
trons and maids came and joined them; the former with their 
robes tucked up, and the latter in their under-earments only, 
to assist the older sort of men. They advised Uiose that were 
intended for the fight to reppse themselves; and in the mean- 
time they undertook to finish a third part of the trench, which 
they effected before morning. This trench was in breaddi six 
enbits, in depth four, and eight hundred fe^ long, according to 
Phvlarchus. Hieronymus malices it less. 

At day*break the enemy was in motion, whereupon the wo- 
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men armed the youth with, their own haiid4*and nve them 
the trench in charge/ exhortine them to cuard it w^ and re* 
preaentin^^— ^^ How delightful it wouldlie to con<}uer in the 
view of their country, or how glorious to expire in the arms 
of their mothers and their wires, when they had met their 
deatiis as became Spartans." As for Chelidonis, ^he retired 
into her own apartment with a rope about her neek^ deter- 
mine to end her days by it, rather than fall into the hands of 
Gleonymus, if the city was taken. 

Pynrhus now jMressed forward with his infantry against the 
Spartans^ who waited for him under a rampart of shields 
But, beside that the ditch was scarce .pauBsable, he found that 
there was no firm footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, be- 
cs^ise of the looseness of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy 
seein^this, fetched a compass about the trench with two thou- 
sand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, and endeavoured 
to' open a passage on the quarter of the wajgons. But these 
were so deep fixed and close locked, that they not only ob- 
structed their passage, but made it difficult for the Spartans to 
come up and make a close defence. The Gauls were now be- 
ginning to drs^ out the wheels and draw the wagons into the 
nyeTf when young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traversed 
the city with three hundred men, and by the advantage of 
some hollow ways surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen ■ml he 
began tiie attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced to 
ftice about, and stand upon the defensive. In the confusion, 
many of his soldiers running foul upon each other, either tum- 
bled ihto the ditch, or fell under the wagons. At last, after a 
long dispute and great efiusion of blood, they were entirely 
routed. The old men and the women saw this exploit of 
Acrotatus; and as he returned through the city to his post, co- 
vered wilJi blood, bold and elated with his victory, he appear- 
ed to the Spartan women taller and more graceful than ever, 
and they could not help envving Chelidonis such a lover. 
- Nay, some nf the old men followed, and cried out, — ^* Go, 
Acrotatus, and enjoy Chelidonis; and may your offspring be 
worthy 01 Spartar' 

The dispute was more obstinate where Pyrrhua fought in 
person. Many of the Spartans distinguished themselves in 
the action, ana, among the rest, Phyllius made a glorious stand. 
He slew nuinbers that endeavoured to force a passage; and 
when he found himself readjr to faint with the many wounds 
he had received, he gave tip his post to one of the omcers that 
were near him, and retired to die in the midst of his own par- 
ty^ that the enemy might not get his 4M>dy in their power. 

Night parted the cOmbatante; and Pyrrhus. as he lay in his 
tent had this dream: — He thought he dartea liehtnine upon 

Vol. n. 24 
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Laeedaemony*^ which set all the city on fire, and that the sight 
filled hUn with joy. The transport awaking him, he ordered 
his officers to put their men under arms; and to some of his 
friends he related his vision, from which he assured himself 
that he should take the city by storm. The thing was receiv- 
ed* with admiration and a general assent; but it did not please 
LyStmachuS. He said, that, as no foot is to tread on places 
that are struck by lightning, so the deity by this might j^resi^* 
nify to Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inaccessible to 
him. Pyrrhus answered, — ^ These visions may serve as 
amusements for the vulgar, but there is not any ming in the 
world more uncertain and obscure. While, men. you have 
your weapons in your hands, remember, my friends, — 

• 
The best of omens is the cause of Pyiffaii8."t 

So sayine. he rose, and, as soon as it was light, renewed the 
attack. The Lacedaemonians stood upon their defence with 
an alacrity and spirit above their strength; and the women 
attended, supplying them with arms, giving bread and drink 
to such as wanted it, and taking care of the wounded. The 
Macedonians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing 
great quantities of materials, and throwing them upon the 
arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacedaemonians, on their 
part, redoubled their efibrts against them. But all on a sudden 
Pyrrhus appeared on their side of their trench, where the wa- 
gons had been planted to stop the passage, advancing with fuU 
speed towards the city. The soldiers who had the chai^ of 
tnatpost cried out, and the women fled with loud shrieks and 
waihngs. In the meantime Pyrrhus was pushing on, and 
overthrowing all that opposed him. But his horse received a 
wound in the belly trom a Cretan arrow, ran away,, and^ 
plunging in the pains of death, threw him upon steop and slip- 
pery ground. As his friends pressed towards him in great 
confusion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making good use 
of their arrows, drove them all bact. Hereupon Pyrrhus put 
an entirestop to the action, thinking the Spartans would abate 
of their vigour, now thev were almost all wounded, and such 
great numbers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, whether she 
was satisfied with the trial she had of the unassisted valour of 
her sons, or whether she was willing to show her power to re- 

• 

* Some, instead of Mnot» read euroc; laid then the English will run thas>-« 
& tkinsghi thai un e»g^e darted li^htmne, he. But if that reading be pre- 
ferredy because the eajrie bore Jupiter's uiunder, and P^hua hid the name 
of evZe, it ought to tiuce pkce in the last member of the sentence too, and 
that should be rendered, the eagU r^oiced at the sight. 

t Parody of a line in Hector's speech, II. xii. 
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triere the most desperate circumstances, just as the hopes of 
the Spartans were beginningto expire, brought to their relief 
from Corinth Aminius the JPhocean, one of Antigonus's offi- 
cers, with an army of strangers^ and they had no sooner en- 
tered the town, but Areus their king arrived fipom Crete, 
with two thousand men more. The women now retired im- 
meidiately to their houses, thinking it needless to concern 
themselves any farther in the war; the old men, too, who, 
notwithstanding tiieir age, had been forced to bear arms, were 
dismissed, and the new supplies put in ^eir place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta servea only to animate 
the cpuragfe of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to take 
the town. Finding, however, that he could effect nothing after 
a series of losses and ill success, he quitted the siege, and be- 
gan to collect booty from the country, intending to pass the 
winter there. But fate is unavoidable. There happened at 
that time a strong contention at Argos, between the parties of 
Aristeas and Aristippus; and as Aristippus appeared to have a 
connection with Antigonus, Aristeas^ to prevent him, called in 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew as fast as iJiey were 
cut off, who, if he met with success, only considered it as a step 
to greater tbin*gs, and if with disappointment, endeavoured to 
compensate it by some neyr advantage, would neither let his 
victories' nor losses put a period to his disturbing both tiie 
world and himself, lie began his march, therefore, imine- 
diately for Arcos. Areus, by frequent ambushes, and by pos- 
sessing himself of the difficult passes, cut off many ofme 
Gauls and Molossians who brought up his rear. In the sa^ 
crifice which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without 
a head; and the diviner had thence forewarned him, that he 
was in danser of losing some person that was dear to him. 
But in the nurry and disorder of this unexpected attack, he 
forgot the menace from the victim, and ordered his son Ptoie- 
mv; with some of his guards, to the assistance of the rear, 
whikt he himself pushed on, and disengaged his main body 
from tiiose dangerous passages. In the mean time, Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception; for he was engaged by a 
select partv of Lacedaemonians, under the command of Eval- 
cus. • In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptera, named Oroe- 
8US, a man of remarkable strength and swiftness, cslme up with 
the youne prince, as he was lighting with great gallantly, and 
with a blow on the side laid nim dAd unon &e spot As 
soon as he fell, his partv turned their bacKS and fled. The 
LaceddBmonians pursued them, and in the ardour of victory, 
insensibly advancing into the open plain, got at a great dis- 
tance froni their infantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had 
heard of the death of his son, and was greatly afflicted at it> 
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drew out Us Moloisian horsey and charffins at the head of 
them, aaliated himself with the blood of u^e XacedauDoiiiaD& 
He alwaysi indeed, appeared gf^t and invincible in arms; 
but noW| in point of courage and force, he outdid all his for- 
mer exploits. Having found out Evalcus. he spurred his 
horse against liim; but Evalcus inclining aiittle on one side, 
aimed a stroke at him which had like to have cut off his Jbri- 
dle*hand« It hi^pene<L however, only to cut the reins; and 
PvrrhuSy seicing the favourable moment, ran him through 
with a spear. Then springing from his horse, he fousdit on 
foot, ana made a terrible havoc of those brave Laceoaemo- 
niaos who eftdieavoured to protect the body of Evaicus. The 
great loss which Spartpi suffered was now owing purely to the 
ill«>timed ambition of her leaders; for the war was at an end 
before Uie engagement 

. Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of his son, and 
celebrated a kind of funeral games for him,Xound that he had 
vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, and march- 
ed more composed to Argos. Finding that Antigonua kept 
the high grounds adjoinins to the plain^he encamp^ near the 
town of muplia. Next Say he sent a herald to Antigonua 
with a chdlenge. in abusive terms, to come down into the :field, 
and fight withliim for the kingdom. Antigonus said, — << Time 
is the weapon that I use, as much 'as the sword; and if Pyr- 
rhus i9 weary of his life, there are many ways to end it'' To 
both die kings there came ambassadors from Argos, entreating 
them to retire, and so prevent that city from being subjected 
to either, which had a frienddbip for them both. Antigonus 
agreed to the overture, and sent his son to the Argives as a 
hostage. Pvrrhus at the same time promised to retire^ but 
sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus. was alarmed with a 
great and tremendous prodigy: for the heads of the. sacrifice- 
oxen, when severed from the bodies, were seen to thrust out 
their tongues, and lick up their own gore. And in Argos the 
priestess of Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, crying out 
that she saw the city full of dead carcasses and bloo<I, and an 
eade joining in the fight, and then immediately vanishing. 

in me d^id of ni^t Pyrrhus approached the waJls, and 
finding the gate call^ Dian^met opened to him by Aristeas, 
he was not oisoovered till his Gauls had entered and seiased 
the market-place. But»the gate not being high enough to re- 
ceive the elephants, they were forced to take off their tower^ 
and having afU«wards put them on ag^in in the dark, it could 
not be tlone wittkout noise and ^oss <n time, by which means 
they were discovered. The Argives ran into the citadel called 
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Jhfn»^ and other places of defencei and sent to caU io Anti* 
gonos. But he onlj advanced towards the walls|^ to watch his 
opportunity fqr action, and contented himself with sending in 
some of his principal officers and his son with consideral3le 
succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with a thousand 
Cretans and the most active of his Spartans. All these troops 
being joined^ fell at once upon the Gauls, and put them in 
gi]^t diisorder. Pyrrhus entered ait a place called Cylarabis^^ 
with great noise and loud shouts, which were e<choed by the 
Gauls; but he thou^t their shouts were neither fuU nor bold, 
but rather expressive of terror and distress. He. therefore, 
advanced in rreat haste, pushing forward his qtvauy, though 
they marched ii^ danger by reason of the drains and sewers of 
which the city was folL Besides, in this nocturnal war, it Was 
impossible either to see what was done, or, to hear the orders 
that were given. The soldiers were scattered about, and lost 
their way among the narrow streets; nor could tbs officers 
rally them in that darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, 
and in such straight passages; so that both sides continued 
without doing any thing, and waited for day-light 

At the first dawn P^rrrhus was concerned to see the Aspis 
full of armed men; but hia concern was changed into consterna- 
tion, when among the many figures in the market-place he 
beheld a wolf and a bull in brass representee! in the act to 
fight For he recollected an old oracle which had foretold, — 
<< That it was his destiny to die when he should see a wolf en- 
countering a bulL'* The Arrives say^ th^e figures wero 
erected in memory of an accident which happened 'ambng 
them long before. They tell us, that when Danaib first en- 
tered their country, as he passed through the district of Thy- 
reates, by the way orPyramia which leads to Argps, he saw 
a wolf fighting with a bull. Danails imagined th^ the wolf 
represented . him; for being a stranger, he came to attack Uie na- 
tives as the wol{ did the bull. He, therefore, staid to see die 
issue of the fi^t, and the wolf proving victorious, he ofiered 

* There was an annual feast ai Argos, in honour of Juno, called H#tfMi» 
Jurumid, and also EeetUombiOt from the hecatomb of oxen then offered. 
Among^ other games^ this prize was proposed for the youth. In a place of 
considerable strength above the theatre, a brazen buckler was nailed to th^ 
waO, «]nd thev vena to tiy their jtrength inpluckine it off. The yictorwaa 
Clowned with a myrtle gaiiand,\nd nad tfle buckler '{in Greek lAtpis] for 
his pains. Hence the name of the fort Not only the youth of Aigos, but 
stranc[ers, were admitted to the contest; as appears from Pindar, for, speak- 
ing or Diagoras of Rhodes, he says, — 

•* The Argive buckler knew hhn." Ofytnp. Ode 7. 

f Cylmbis was a place of exercise ^ear one of the gates of Aigos.^ 

T^. II. 2Ji 24* 
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his devotions to ApoUo Lyceus, and then assaulted and took 
the town; Gelanor. who was then king, being deposed by a 
faction. Such is the history of those figures. . 

Pyrrhus, quite dispirited at the sight, and pereeiying, at the 
same time, that nothing succeeded according to his hopes, 
thought it best to retreat Fearine that the gates were too 
narrow, he sent orders to his son Iielenus^ who was left with 
the main body without the town, to demolish paft of the wall, 
and assist tiie retreat, if the enemy tried to obstruct it But 
the person whom he sent, mistaking the order in the hurry 
and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary sense, the 
young prince entered the gates with the rest of the elephants, 
and the best of his troops, and marched to assist his father^ 
Pyrrhos was now retiring; and while the market-place afford- 
ed room both to retreat and to fight, he often £aced about and 
repulsed the assailants. But when from that broad place he 
came to crowd into the narrow street leading to the gate, he 
fell in vrittk those who were advancing to his assistance. It 
was in vain to call Out to them to fall back; there were hut 
few that could hear him: and such as did hear, and were most 
disposed to obey his orders, were pushed back by those who 
came pouring in behind. Besides, the largest of the elephants 
was fallen in the gateway on his side, and lying tiiere and 
braying in a horrible manner, he stopped those wbo would 
have got out And among the elephants already in the town, 
one named Nicon, striving to take up his master who was 
fallen off wounded, rushed against the party that was retreat- 
in^,' and overturned both friends and enemies promiscuously, 
tiu he found the body; when he took it up with his trunk, and 
carrying k on his two teeth, returned in great fury, and trod 
down m 'before him. When they were thus pressed and 
crowded together, not a man could do any thing singly, but 
the whole' multitude, like one close compacted body, rolled 
this way and that all together. They exchanged but few 
blows with the enemy either in front or rear, and the greatest 
harm they did was to themselves. For if any man £ew his 
sword or levelled his pike, he could not recover the one tJ 
put up the othen the next person, therefore, whoever he hap- 

Sned to be, Was necessarily wounded, and thus many of them 
I by the hands of each other. 

Pymius seeing the ten^pest rollmg about him, took off the 
plume with which his helmet was oistinguished, a^d gave it to 
one of his friends. Then trusting to die goodness of his horse, 
he rode in amongst the enemy who were harassing his rear; 
and it happened uiat he was wounded through the breast-plate 
with a javelin. The wound was rather slight than dangerous; 
but he turned against the man that gave it, who was an Ar- 
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give of no note, the son of a poor old woman. This woman^ 
amone others, looking upon tKe fight from the roof of a house, 
beheld her son thus engaged. Seized with terror at the sight, 
she took up a large tile with- both hands, and threw it at FVr- 
rh'us. The tile fell upon his head, ana, notwithstanding bis 
helmet, crushed the lower vertebras of his neck. Darkness in 
a moment covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and he 
fell from his horse hj the tomb of Licvmnius.* The crowd 
that was about him, did not know him: out one Zopyrus, who 
served under Antigonus, and two or three others coming up, 
knew him,* and dragged him into a porch that was "at hand^ just 

'* There u something strikingly contemptible in the fiite of this feiocioq* 
wmnior. What reflections may it not nfford to those scourges of mankind, 
who, to extend their power, and md^ their pride^ t^^ out the vitals of 
bumaii sodety! How unfortunate that they do not recollect their own p«r« 
sonal insignincaace, and conader, while they are disturbuu^ the peace of 
the earth, that they are beings whom an old woman mav kifi wiUi a stone! 
it is unposable here to forget the obscure &te of Gharies the TwelTOi, or 
the foUowiiig verses that describe it:^ 

On what fsuiidation stands the warrior's pride. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide { 
A iBrame of adamani a soul of fire. 
No dangers frighthun, and no labours tird; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquered lord of pleasure, and of pain; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres vield. 
War sounds the trump, he rusnes to the field. 
Behold surrounding kings their powe^ combine. 
And one capitulate and one reagni 
• ^ Peace courts his hand, but ^roi^ her charms in vain: 
«« Think nothing nin'd," he cried, <*tin nought remain 
On Moscow's waUs, till Gothic standards fly. 
And aU be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state. 
And nations on his eye suspended wait) 
Stem ftmine guards the soutsry coast, ^ 
And winter barricades the realm of frost: 
He comes— not want and cold his course delay- 
Hide, blushing cplory, hide Pultowa'sdav! 
The vanqmshea hero leaves his broken oands. 
And shows his miseries in distant lands. 
Condemn'd a needy suppliant to w&it. 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 
But ^d not chance at length her error mend^ 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fiital wound? 
Or hostile nullions press him to the ground 
BQs fidl was destined to a barren strand, 
' A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at wluch the worid grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale ! Johtuon. 
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as be was bmnuoK to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had 
diiwn his niyrian olade to cut off his head, when Tynhus 
opened his eyes and ajave him so fierce. a look tfiat he .was 
struck with terror, ms hands trembled, and between his de- 
sire to irive ttie stroke, and the confusion he was in, he missed 
his neck, but wounded him in the mouth and chiiL so that it 
was a long time before he could separate the head from the 
body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and Alcyoneus 
the son of Antigonus, came hastily upland asked for the head, 
as if he only w&ted to look upon it But as soon as he had n>t 
it, he rode off with it to his father, and cast it at his feet as tie 
was sitting with his friends. Antisonus. looking upon the 
head, and Snowing; it, thrust his son urom him, and struck him 
with his staC calhng him an impious and barbarous wr^eh. 
Then putting his robe before his ejres, he wept, in temem- 
branee of the fate of his grandfather Antigonus,* and that cf 
his father Demetrius, two instances in his own house of .the 
mutability of fortune. As for the head and body of P]^hus. 
he ordered them to belaid in magnificent attire on the funeral 
pile, and burnt After this, Alcyoneus having met with He- 
lenus in great distress, and a mean garb, addressed him in a 
courteous mannen and conducted him to his fath^, who thus 
expressed himBelt on the occasion, — ^^ In this, my son, you 
have acted much better than before; but still you are deficient) 
for you should have taken off that mean \iBbit, which is a great- 
er dismce to us who are victorious, thap it is to the van- 
quish^." 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus'm a very oblijpng 
manner, ana sent him to Epirus with a pro{^ equipage. He 
gave also the same kind reception to the friends of Fvrrhus, 
afler be had made himself master of his whole camp and army. 

* Antigonus the Fint wu tailed at the battle of Ipwv^uid Bemetxhis the 
Fbst long kepta priioiier by his sotwn law SdOKua^ 
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US% OF CAIUS MARIUS. 

/ 

Wis know DO tiiird name of Caius Marius, any more than we 
do of Quinctus Sertorius. who held Spain so long;, or of hu," 
cius Mummius, who took Corinth; for the surname of JtehtS- 
cuBj Mummius eained hy his conquest, as Scipio did that of 
JifHeanui. and Metellus that of MactdoMcuB. Posidoniua av^ls 
himself cniefly of this argument to confute those who hold the 
third to he the Roftian proper name, Camillus, fiar instance, 
Marcellus, Cato; for, in that case, those who had pnly two 
names, would have had no proper name at all. But be did 
not consider, that, by this reasoning, he robbed the women of 
their names; for no woman bears the first, which Posidonius 
supposed the proper name among the Romans. Of the other 
nam^, one was compion to the whole faniily, as the Pompeii,^ 
Manlii, Comelii, in the same manner as wim us, the Heradi* 
dae and Pelopidae; and the other was a surname giv«i them 
from something remarkable in their dispositions, their aeCfons, 
or the form^ of their bodies*, as Mactinus, Torquatus, Sylla, 
which are like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callinioas, among the 
Areeks. But the diyersity of customs, in this respect, Hayes 
much room for farther inquiry.* 



* Itie RomttiB bad uwaDy three iiamo^ the Prmnowhmt the JSomokxmX 

The Brmmsmmf as Aulus, Caius, Decixnusy was the proper or distinguish- 
ing name between brothets, durin(g^ the tiine of the republic. 

The Nomen was the &mily name, answeriiuf to the Qreciaa patronynics; 
for as, amon{f the Greeks, the posterity of JEacus were called JEacidx, so 
the Julian family had that name fix>m lUlus, or Ascanius. But there were 
aeveral other things which g|ave rise to the Nomen^ as animals, places^ and 
accidents; for instance, Porcius, Orilius, &c. 

The Cognomofi was originally intended to distinguish the sereral branches 
of a fiimily. It was assumed from no certain cause; but generally from some 
particular occurrence. It became, however, hereditary, except it happen* 
ed to be changed for so'me more honourable appellation, aa Blacedonicus, 
Afiicanus. ' But it should be weU remarked, tnat under ttie emporon tlie 
Comnnen was often used as k proper name, and brothers were distinguislt- 
ed by it, as Htus Flavius vespasianus, and Titus FlaTius Sabimis. 

As to women, thev had, anciently, their Pnetwrnm aa weH as the men, 
such u Caia, Lucia, &c. ; but afterwanb they seldom used any other bcaidet 
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As to the figure of Marias, we have seen at Ravenna, in 
Gaul, his slatue' in marble, which perfectly expressed all that 
has been said of his steAiness and austerify of behaviour; for 
being naturally robust and warlike, and more acouainted with 
the discipline of the camp than the citv, he was nerce and un- 
tractable when in anthonty. It is said that he neither learned 
to read Greek, nor would make use of that language on any 
serious occasion, thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on learn- 
ing the language of a conquered people. And when, after his 
second triumph, at the dedication of a temple, he exhibited 
shows to the people^ in the Grecian manner, he barely entered 
the theatre and sat down.and then rose up and departed imme- 
. diately. Therefore, as Plato used to say to Xenocrates, the 
philosopher, who had a morose and unpolished manner^ — 
^ Good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the graces;'' so if any one 
could have persuaded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian 
muses and graces, he had never brought his noble achieve- 
ments, both in war and peace, to so shocking a conclusion; he 
had never been led by unseasonable ambition and unaatiable 
avarice 'to split upon the rocks of a savage and cruel old age. 
But this wiU soon appear from his actions themselves. 

His parents were obscure and indigent people, who sup- 
ported themselves by labour: his father's name w^s the same 
with his; his mother was called Fulcinia. It was late before 
he came to Rome; or had any taste of tKe refinements of the 
city. In tiie meantime he lived at Cirrasatum,* a village in the 
territory of Arpinum; and his manner of living there was per- 
fectly rustic, if compared with the elegance of polished life: 
but at the same time it was temperate, and much resembled 
that of the ancient Romans. ^ 

He made his first campaign against the Celtiberians,t when 
Scipio Africanus besieged IVumantia. It did not escape his 
general how far he was above the other young soldiers in 
courage; nor how easily he came into the reformation in point 
of die^ which Scipio introduced into the army, before almost 
mined by luxury and pleasure. It is said also, mat he encoun- 

tlie fimilv namej^as Julia, TuUia, aod the like. Where there were two sit- 
ters in a house, the distinguishing appellations were major and minor; if s 
greater number. Prima, Secunda, Tertia, B^. 

WHh respect to the men who had only two names, a family mujht be so 
mean as not to hare gained the Cegnomem or there might be so &w of die 
family, that there was no occasion Sue it to distinguish the branches. 

* A ooniiption of Cemdum. PHnv tells u;^ the inhabitants of Cemetum 
were called Bianom, undoubtedly from Marius, their townsman, who had 
distingpushed himself in so eztraorainaxy a manner. — PUn, lib. iii. c. 5. 

fin the third year of the hundred and sixty-first Olympiad, one hundred 
and thirty-three years before the birth of Christ. 
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tered and killed an enemy in the sight of his general; who 
therefore distinguished him with many marks oi lionour and 
respect, one of which was the inviting him to his tahle. One 
evening the conversation happening to turn upon the great 
commanders then in being, some person in the company, 
either out of complaisance to Scipio, or because, he really 
wanted to be informed,' asked, — ^^ Where ^e Romans should 
find such another' general when he was gone?" upon which, 
Scipio, putting his hand on the shoulder of M arius, who sat 
next him, said, — ^* Here, perhaps/^ So happy was the genius 
of both those great men, that the one, while out a vouth, gave 
tokens of his future abilities, and the other from those begin* 
ntngs could discover the long series of glory which was to 
follow. 

This saying of Scipio's, we are told, raised the hopes of Ma* 
rius, like a divine oracle, and was the chief thine that animated 
him to apply hintself to affairs of state. By the assistance of 
Caeciliuis Metellus, oh whqse house he haa a hereditary de- 
pendence, he was chosen tribune of the people.* In this of- 
fice he proposed a law for regulating tM manner of voting, 
which tended to lessen the authority of the patricians in mat- 
ters of judicature.. Cotta the consul^ therefore, persuaded the 
senate to reject it, and to cite Manus to give account of his 
conduct. Such a decree being made, Marius, when he entered 
the senate, showed not the embarrassment of a young man ad- 
vanced to dffice, without having first disting^uished himself, 
but assuming beforehand the elevation which his future actions 
were to give him, he threatened to send Cotta to prison, if he 
did not revoke the decree. Cotta, turning to Metellus, and 
asking h£s opinion. Metellus rose up, and voted with the con- 
sul. Hereupon Marius called in a lictor, and ordered him to 
take Metellus into custody. Metellus appealed to the other 
tribunes, but as not one of them lent him any assistance, the 
senate gave way, and repealed their decree. Marius, highly 
distinguished by this victory, went immediately from tiie se- 
nate to iikefiirumy and had his law confirmed by the people. 

From this time he passed for a man of inflexible resolution, 
not to be influenced by fear or respect of persons, and conse- 
quently one that would prove a bold defender of the people's 
privileges against the senate. But this opinion was soon al- 
tered by his taking quite a difierent part; for a law beinjg pro- 
posed concerning the distribution of corn, he strenuous^ op- 
posed the plebeians, and carried it against thfem. By which 
action he gained equal esteem from both parties, as a person 
incapable of serving either against the public advantage. 

* One hundred and seventeen yean before Christ ^^' 
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When his it ibuneship was expired h^ stood Ofoididate for 
the offiee of chief aedile. - For there are two offices of rndSkt; 
the one called euruUtj from the chair with crooked feet, in 
which the magistrate sits while he despatches business; the 
otker of a degree much inferior, is called the pidfeian mdik. 
The more honourable aedile is first chosen, and then the peo- 
ple proceed, the same day, to the election oi the other, mien 
Marius found he could not carry the first, he dropped his pre- 
tensions there, ajid immediately applied for the second; but as 
this proceeding of his betrayed a disagreeable and importu- 
nate ob^^naey, ne miscarriea in that also; yet, though he was 
twice baffled in his application in one day (which never hap- 
pened to any man but himself,) he was not at all discouraged^ 
for, not long afler^ he stood for the prastorship, and was near 
being rejected a^n. He was, indeed, returned last of all, and 
ti^n was acous^ of bribery. What contributed most to the 
suspicion, was, a servant of. Cassius Sabaco being seen within 
the rails, among the electors; U^ Sabaco was an intimate 
friend of Marius. He was summoned, therefore, b^ the 
Judges; and, being interrogated upon the point, he said^ — 
« That the heat having made him very diirstv, he asked for 
cold water, upon which his servant brought him a cup, and 
withdrew as soon as he had drunk.'' ^ Sabaco was expeQed 
the senate by the next censors,* and it was thought he de- 
served tibat mark of infamy, as having been guilty either of 
falsehood or intemperance. Caius Herennius was^ also eited 
as a witness against Marius; but he alleged, that it was not 
customary for patrons (so the Romims called protectors) to 
ffive evidence against their clients, and that the law excused 
them from that obligation. The judges were going to admit 
the plea, when Marios himself opposed it, and^told Merennius, 
that when he was first created a magistrate, he ceased to-be 
his client But this was not altogether true; lor it is not every 
office that frees clients and their posterity from the service due 
to their patrons, but only those magistracies to which the law 
gives a curvk chair. Marius, however, during the &rst days 
of trial, found that matters ran against him, his judges being 
very unfavourable; yet, at last, the votes proved equ^,.and he 
" was acciuitted beyond expectation. 

In his praetorsnip he did nothing to raise him to distinction; 
but, at the expiration of this office, the Farther Spain falling to 
his lot, he is said to have cleared it of robbers. That province 
as yet was uncivilized and savage in its manners, and the 
Spaniards thought there was nothing dishonourable in rob- 
bery. At his return to Rome, he was desirous to have his 

* Probabl^r he had one of hw sfatves to vote amonf the freemen. -^ 
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share in the administration, but had neither riches nor elo- 
quence jto recommend him; though these were the instruments 
by which the great men of those times governed tte people. 
His high spirit howerer, his indefatigable industry, and plain 
manner ofliving, recommended him so effectually to tibe com- 
monalty, that hie gained offices, and by offices power; so that 
he was thought worthy the alliance of the Caesars, and mar- 
ried Julia of that illustrious family. Csesar, who afterwards 
raised himself to such eminence, was her nephew; and. on ac«- 
count of his relation to Marius, showed himself yery solicitous 
for his honour, as we have related in his life. 

Marius^ along with his temperance, 'was possessed of great 
fortitude m enuring pain. There was an extraordinary proof 
of thi^ in his bearing an operation in surgery. Having both 
his legs full of wens, and being troubled at me deformity, he 
determined to put himself in the hands of a sumon. He 
would not be bound, but stretched out one of his Tegs to the 
knife; and without motion or groan, bore the inexpressible 
pain of the operation in silence, and with a setUed counte- 
nance. But when the surgeon was going to begin with the 
other leg, he would not suffer him, saying, — ^* I see the cure 
is not worth the pain." 

About this time Caecilius Metellus'the consul,^ being ap- 
pointed to the chief command in the war a^inst JTugurtha, 
took Marius with him into Africa as one ofhis lieutenants. 
Marius now finding an opportunity for great actions and glo- 
rious toils, took no care, like his colleagues, to contribute to 
the reputation of Metellus, or to direct his yiews to his ser- 
vice: but, concluding that he was called to the lieutenancy, 
not oy Metellus, but by fortune, who had opened him an easy 
way^ and a noble theatre for great achievements, exerted all his 
powers. That war presenting many critical occasions, he nei- 
tiier declined the most difficult service, nor thought the most 
servile beneath him. Thus surpassing his equals m prudence 
and foresight, and contesting it with the common soldiers in 
abstemiousness and labour, he entirely gained their affections; 
for it is no small consolation to any one who is obliged to 
work, to see another voluntarily take a share in his mbour; 
since it seems to take off the conslxaint There is not, indeed, 
a more agreeable spectacle to a Roman soldier, than that of his 
general eating the same dry hreadt which he eats, or lying on 

• Q. CaccUius Metellus was consul with H. Junius Siknis, the fourth yew 
of the one hundred and nxty-teventh 01yin|>iady a hundred and sevea yean 
befitf« liie bffth of Christ In this expedition he acquired the surname of 
Numidicus. 

f Bv W^ ^Huch the EngHsh translator renders puMkfyt and the JFVencfa <2 

VoiTlI. ^2 25 
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in*ordinary bed. or assisting his men in drawing a trench m 
tfarowine up a oulwark. For the soldier does not ^ much 
.admire &08e officers who let him share in their honours or 
their moneys as tibose who will partake with him in labour and 
danger; and he is more attached to one that will assist him in 
his work, than to one who will indulee him in idleness. 

By these steps Marius gained the nearts of the soldiers: his 
l^ory, his influence, his reputation, spread through Afirica, and 
extended even to Rome: the men under his command wrote 
to their friends at home, that the only means of putting an 
end to the war in those parts, would be to elect Marius con- 
sul. This occasioned no small anxiety to Metellus; but what 
distressed him most was the afiair of Turpilius. This man 
and his family had long been retainers to that of Metellus, 
and he attended him in that war in the character of master 
of the artificers:* but being, through his interest, appointed 

Syemor of the large town of Vacea, his humanity to the in- 
bitants, and the unsuspecting^ openness of his conduct, eaye 
them an opportunity of deliyerin^ up the place to JuginrSuut 
Turpilius, however, suffered i^o injury in nis person; for the 
inhabitants, having prevailed upon Jugurthato spare him, dis- 
missed him in sjuety. On this account he was accused of 
betraying the place. Marius, who was one of the councU of 
war. was not only severe upon him himself, but stirred up most 
of tne other judges; so that it was carried against the opinion 
of Metellus, ana much aninst his will he passed sentence of 
death upon him. A little after, the accusation appeared a 
fieJse one; and all the other officers sympathized with MeteQus, 
who was overwhelmed with sorrow: while Marius, £Btr from 
dissembling his joy, declared the thing was his doinje. And 
was not ashamed to acknowled^ in all companies; — ^ Tlat he 
had lodged an avenging fury m the breast of MeteUusj who 

iavCiede tout k monde, is never to be met with in any £food Greek author in 
that sense. Indeed, the text plainly appears to be conupted; for the woid 
Smuui, medaekf just before^ entirely precludes the ezpveasion m Urn, in 
tigni. Bryan saw the corruption, and has proposed to read 09m i4«, toSkmi 
meat or aauee,' but we should rather choose to read ^t^t because the lite- 
ral alteration will be the less. It certainly must be matter of great jay to 
the common soldier to see his general eat the same dry bread with him. 
Dacier, too, saw the coiruption, and proposed to read, m c^ bread dipped 
in vinegar. Here is, indeeid, the change of one letter'only; but the seue 
does not seem to be so strong. The learned reader wiU choose which 
emendation he pleases. 

* The common reading Is m art rwf Twrotm i f;m dt^n^lt is obvious that 
TivTopar is a comiption en Tfarora*. An officer is meant like oar comptiolier 
«f the board of works. « Among Gnfter's inscriptions several pertoos have 
the title ciPta^eeiue Fabronun. 

t They put the Roman garrison to the sword, sparing none but T^irpilius. 
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would not fail to punish him for having put to death the herer 
ditary friend of his family.'* 

They, now became open enemies; and one day when Marius 
was by, we are told that MeteUus said, by way of insult,** 
<^ You think, then, my good friend, to leave us, and so home 
to solicit the consulship; would yx)u not be contentea to stay, 
and be consul with this son of mine?" The son of MeteUus 
was then very young. Notwithstanding this, Marius still kept 
applying for leave to be gone, and MeteUus found out new 
pretences for. delay. At last when there wanted only twelve 
^ys to the election, he dismissed him. Marius had a long 
journey from the camp to Utica, but he despatched it in two 
days and a niefat At his arrival on the coast, he oflfered sa- 
cnfice before ne embtfrked; and the diviner is said to have 
told him, — ^^ That heaven announced success superior to all 
his hopes.*' Elevated with this promise, he set sail, and hav- 
ing a fair wind, crossed the sei^ in four days. * The peo^e im- 
mediately expressed their inclination for him: and^ being in* 
troduced by one of their tribunes, he brou^t many-Talse 
charges against MeteUus, in order to secure the consulsnijp for 
himself; promising at the same time either to kill Jugurtina or 
to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applause,%nd immediately berain 
his levies; in which he observed neither law nor custom; Tor 
he enlisted many needy persons, and even slaves.* The gene- 
rsds tiiat were before him, had not admitted such as these, but 
entrusted only persons of property with arms as with other 
honours, considfering that property as a pledge to the public 
for their behaviour. Nor was this the only obnoxious tiling 
in Marius. His bold speeches, accompanied with insolence 
and iU-manners, gave thepatricians efeat uneasiness. For he 
scrupled not to say, — ^^ That he haa taken the consulate as a 
prey from the effeminacy of the high born and the rich, and 
that he boasted to the people of nis own wounds, not the 
images of others, or monuments of the dead.'* He took fre- 
quent occasion too, to mention Bestia and Albinus, generals 
who had been mostly unfortunate in Africa, as men ofiUustri- 
ous iSunilies, but unnt for war, and conseauently unsuccessful 
dirough want of capacity. Then he would ask the people, — 
< Whether they did not think that the ancestors of those men 
would have wished rather to leave a posterity like him: since 
(hey tiiemselves did not rise to glory by their hidi birth, but by 
cheir virtue and great actions." These things ne said not out 
of mere vanity and arrogance, or needlessly to embroil him- 

* Floras does not say he enlisted slaves, but agnte eensott such ii baring 
no estates, had only their names entered in the legisten. 
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self with the nobility; but he saw the people took plearare in 
seeing the senate insulted, and that they measured the great- 
ness of a man^s mind by the insolence of his language and 
therefore, to gratify them, he spared not the greatest men in 
the state. *, „ 

Upcm his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite orercome 
with grief and resentment,* to think that when he had in a 
manner finished the war, and there remained nothing to take 
but the person of Jugurtha, Marius, who had raised himself 
merely by his ingratitude towards him, should come to snatch 
away both his yictory and triumph. Unable, therefore, to^ 
heur the sight of hhn, he retired, and left his lieutenant, Ruti- 
lius, to dc£yer up the forces to Marius. But before the end 
of tiie war, the diyine yenjmmce overtook Marius; for Sylla 
robbed him of the ^ory ofms exploits, as he had done Metel- 
his. I shall briefly relate here the manner of that transaction^ 
having already given a more particular account of it in the 
life of Sylla. 

Boechus, king of the Upper Numidia,t was father-in-law to 
Jugurdia. He gave him, however, very little assistance in the 
war, pretending that he detested his perfidiousness, while he 
really dreaded the increase of his power. But when he be- 
came a fugitive and a wanderer, and was reduced to the neces- 
sity of applying to Boachus as his last resource, that j>rince 
received him rather as his suppliant, than as his son-m-law. 
When he had him in his hands, he proceeded in pidilic to in* 
tercede with Marius in his behalf, aile^ns in his letters, that 
he would never give him up, but defend him to the last At 
the same time in private intending to betray him, he sent for 
. Lucius Sylla, who was qusestor to jMarius, and had done Boc* 
ehns many services during the war. When Sylla was come to 
him, connding in his honour, the barbarian began to repent, 
and often changed his min(L deliberating for some days whe* 
ther he should deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. At 
last, adhering to the treachery he had first conceived, he put 
Jugurtha alive into the hands of Svlla. 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and implacable quarrel, 
which almost ruined the Roman empire. For many, out of 
envy to Marius, were willing to attribute this success to ^Da 
only; and Sylla himself caused a seal to be made, which* re- 
presented Boechus delivering up Jugurtha to him. This seal 
he always wore, and constantly seal^ his letters with it^ by 

* The word <{>^f«c does not always sig^nify envy. In Philo (De Mmdo) 
we find Y^ovoc i^ut Miinuaf docere non graiabimtar. Envy should not be 
attributea to such a noble mind as that m Metellus. 

for Mauntania. In the original it is 'e«w«iw/8«Meat|iir/8iM«MK, Am 0/ 
the barbatiam who dweH higher up in the country. 
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whieh he highly provoked Marias^ who* was naturally ambi- 
tious* and could not endure a rival m glory. Sylla was in^- 
gatea to this by the enemies of .Marius, who ascribed the be- 
ginning and most considerable actions of the war to Metellus, 
and the last and finishing stroke to Sylla; that so. the people 
might no longer admire and remain attached to Marius, as the 
most accomplished of commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the west, 
soon dispersed all the envy, the hatred, ana the calumnies, 
which had been raised against Marius. The i>eople, now in ' 
want of an experienced commander, and searching for an able 
pilot to sit at the helm, that the commonwealth mi^t bear up 
against so dreadful a storm, found that no one of an opulent or 
noble family would stand for the consulship; and therefore 
they elected Marius,* though absent They had no sooner 
received the news that Jugurtha was taken, than reports were 
spread of an invasion from the Teutones and the Cimbri. 
And though the account of the number and strength of their 
atmies seemed at first incredible, it afterwards appeared short 
of the truth. For three hundred .thousand well-armed war- 
riors were upon the march, and the women and children, 
whom they had along with them, were said to be much more 
ikumerous. This vast multitude wanted lands on which they 
might subsist, and cities wherein to settle; as they had heard 
the Celtae, before them, had expelled the Tuscans, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the best part of Italy.t As for these, who 
now hovered like a cloud oVer Gaul and Italy, it was not 
known who they were,± or whence they came, on account of 
the small commerce which they had with tne rest of the 
world, and the length of way they had marched. It was con- 
jectured, indeed, irom the lareeness of their stature, and the 
olueness of their eyes, as well as because the Germans call 
banditti Cimbri, that they were some of those German nations 
who dwell by the Northern sea. 

Some assert, that the country of .the Celts is of such vast 
extent that it stretches from the Western ocean, and most 

* One hundred and two yean before Chrigt 

f In the reign of Tarquiiuus Priscus. 

% The Cimbri were descended from the ancient GomexSans or Celtesi 
Oimri or Gymbri being only a haraher pronundation of Goitaeru. They 
were in aU probabili^ the most ancient people of Germany. They gave 
their name to the Cimbrica Chenoneaua, which was a kaad of peninmik 
extending from the month of the river Elbe into the North sea. They 
were aU supposed the same with the Cimmerians that inhabited the coun- 
tries about the Palus Maeotis, which is highly probable, both from the Hke- 
ness of their names, and from the descendants of Gomer baring spread 
themselves over all that northern tract. 

25* 
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northern climates, to the lake Maeotis eastward, and that part 
of Scythia which borders upon Pontus; that there the two na- 
tions mingle, and thence issue; not all at once, nor at all sea- 
sons, but Sk the spring of every year; that, by means of these 
annual supplies, tney had gradually opened tnemselyes a way 
oyer the greatest part of .the European continent; and that, 
though they are distinguished by different names, according 
to their tribes, yet their whole body is comprehended under 
the general name of Celto-Scythae. 

Ouers say, they were a small part of the Cimmerians, well 
known to the ancient Greeks; and that this small part quitting 
their native soil, or being expelled by the Scythians on account 
of some sedition, passed from the Palus Maeotis into Asia, 
under the conduct of Ly»lamis their chief; but that the mater 
and more warlike mrt awelt in extremities of the earm near 
the Northern sea. These inhabit a country so dark and woody, 
that the sun is seldom seen, by reason ol the many high and 
spreading trees, which reach inward as far as the Hercynian 
forest They are under that part of the heayens, where the 
elevation of the pole is such, that by reason of the declination 
of the pai^els, it makes almost a vertical point to the inhabi- 
tants; and there day and night are of such a length, that they 
serve to divide the year into two equal parts; whicn gave oc- 
casion to the fiction of Homer concerning the infernal regions. 

Hence, therefore, these barbarians, who came into Ital}^, first 
issued; being anciently called Cimmerii, afterwards Cnnbri; 
and the appellation was not at all from their manners. But 
these tilings rest rather on conjecture than historical certainty. 
Most historians, however, agree, that their numbers, instead 
of being less, were nither greater thain we have related. As 
to their courage* their spirit, and the force and vivacity with 
which they n^e an impression, we may compare them to a 
devouring flame. Nothing could resist their inu>etuosity: all 
that came in their way were trodden down, or dfriven before 
them like cattle. Man^ respectable armies and generals,* 
employed by the Romans to guard the Transalpine Uaul, were 
shamefully routed; and the feeble resistance they made to the 
first efforts of the barbarians, was- the chief thing that drew 
them towards Rome. For, having beaten all they met, and 
loaded themselves with plunder, they determined to setUe no 
where, till they had destroyed Kome, and laid waste all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all Quarters with this news, 
called Marius to the command, and elected him a second time 
coAsul. It was, indeed, unconstitutional for any one to be 
chosen who was absent, or who had not waited the regular 

* CaiHuaLo^giniUy Aurelius, Scaunu» Ccepio, And Cn. Blalleius. 
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time between the first and second consulship: but the people 
overruled all that was said against him. lliey considered, 
that this was not the first instance, in which the law had given 
way to the public utility; nor was the present occasion less 
urgent IJian that, when, contrary to law,* they made Scipio 
consulj for then ^ey were not anxious for the safety of their 
own city; but only desirous of destroying Carthage. These 
reasons prevailing, Marius returned with his army from Afri- 
ca^and entering upon his consulship on the first of January, 
,wmch the Romans^reckon the beginning of their year, led up 
his triumph the same dav. Jugurtha, now a captive, was a 
spectacle as agreeable to the Romans, as it was beyotid their 
expectation; no one having ever imagined that the war could 
be Drought to a period while he was alive; so various was the 
character of that man, that he knew how to accommodate him- 
self to all sorts of fortune, and through all his subUety there 
ran a vein of courage and spirit It is said, that when he was 
led before the car of the conqueror, he lost his senses. After 
the triumph, he was thrown into prison, where, whilst they 
were in haste to strip him, some tore his robe ofi" his back; and 
others, catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled ofi" the tips of 
his ears with theny When he was thrust down naked into, the 
dungeon, all wild and confused, he said, with a frantic smile,t 
—r^* Heavens! how cold is this bath of yours.*' There, strug- 
gling for six days with extreme hunger, and to the last hour 
labouring for the preservation of life, ne came to such an end 
as his crimes deserved. There were carried (we are told) in 
this triumph, three thousand and seven pounas of gold, five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five of silver bullion, and 
of silver coin seventeen thousand and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the solemnity was over, Marius assemb&d the senate 
in the capital, where, either through inadvertency, or gross in- 
solence, he entered in his triumphal robe: but soon jperceiving 
that the senate was ofiended, he went ana put on his ordinary 
habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he set out with the army, he. trained his soldiers to 
labour while upon the road, accustoming them to long and tedi* 
ous marches, and compelling every man to carry his own bag- 
gage, and provide his victuus. So that afterwards, laborious 
people, who executed readily, and without murmuring, what- 
ever they were ordered, were called Mcarhui's MukB. Some, 

* Scipio was elected consul before he was thirty years old, though the 
common age required in the candidates was forty-two. Indeed, the people 
dispensed with it in other instances bemde this. 

f The former English translation takes no notice of A«9vir{«f, smiUng, 
though an important expression. 
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indeed, give another reason for this proverbial saying. They 
say, that when Scipio besieged Numantia, he chose to inspect, 
not only the arms and horses, but the very mules and wagons, 
that idl might be in readiness and good ordei^ on which occa- 
sion Marius brou^t forth his horse in fin^ condition, and his 
nule too, in better case, and stronger and gentler than those 
of others. The general, much pleased with Marius's beasts, 
often made mention of them; and hence those, who. by way 
of raillery, praised a drudging patient man, called him Marius^ 
mule. 

On this occasion, it was a very fortunate circumstance for 
Marius, that the barbarians, tuminc their course, like a r^finx 
of the tide, fint invaded Sj^ain. For this gave him time to 
strengthen his men by exercise, and to raise and confirm their 
courage^ and what was still of greater importance, to show 
them what he himself was. His severe behaviour, and inflexi- 
bility in punishing, when it had once accustomed them to 
mind their conduct, and be obedient, appeared both iust and 
salutary. When they were a litUe usea to his hot and violent 
spirit, to the harsh tone of his yoice« and the fierceness of his 
countenance, they no longer considered them as terrible to 
themselves^ but to the enemy. Above all. the soldiers were 
charmed with his integrity in judging; ana this contributed 
not a little to procure Marius a third consulate. Besides, the 
barbarians were expected in the spring, and the people were 
not willing to meet them under any other ffeneraL They did 
not, however, come so soon as they were looked for, and the 
year expired without his getting a si^ht of them. The time 
of a^ new election coming on, and his colleague being dead, 
Marius left the command of the army to M!anius Aquilius, 
and went himself to Rome. Several persons of great merit 
stood for the consulate; but Lucius Saturninus, a tribune who 
led tiie people, being gained by Marius, in all his speeches 
exhortea them to choose him consul. Marius, for his part, 
desired to be excused, pretending that he did not want the of- 
fice; whereupon Saturpinus cal^ him a traitor to his coun- 
try, who deserted the command in such time of danger. It 
was not difficult to perceive that Marius dissembled, and that 
the tribune acted a Dungling part under him; vet the people, 
considering that the present juncture required both his capa- 
city and good fortune, created him consul a fourth time, and 
appointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague, a man much esteem- 
ed dv the patricians, and not unacceptable to the commons. 

Marius oeing informed of the enemy's approach, passed the 
Alps with the utmost expedition: and having marked out his 
camp by the river Rhone, fortified it, and brought into it a 
large supply of provisions, that the want of necessaries might 
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never compd him to fight at a disadTantaee. But as the car- 
riage of iHTOvbioDS by sea was tedious, and very expensive, he 
found a way to make it easy and expeditious. The mouth of 
the Rhone was at that time choked up with mud and sand, 
which the beatine of the sea had lodged there: so that it was 
very dangerous, U not impracticable, for vessels of burden to 
enter it Marius, therefore, set his army, now quite at leisure, 
to work there; and having caused a cut to be made capable of 
receiving large ships, he turned sreat part of the river into it; 
thus drawingto a coast, where the opening to the sea is easy 
and secure, ^his cut still retains his n^me. 

The barbarians dividing themselves into two bodies, it fell 
to the lot of 4he Cimbri to march the upper wb.^ throujgh Nori* 
«um against Catulus, and to force that pass; while the Teutones 
and Ambrones took the road through Liguria along the sea- 
coast, in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri spent some time 
in preparii\g for their march; but the Teutones and Ambrones 
set out immediately, and pushed forward with great expedi- 
tion; so that they soon traversed the intermediate country, and 
presented to the view of the Romans an incredible number of 
enemies, terrible in their aspect, and in their voice and shouts 
of war different from, all 6ther men. They spread themselves 
over a vast extent of ground near Marius; and when they had 
encamped they challenged him to battle. 

The consul, for his part, re^rded them not, but kept his 
soldiers within the trenches, rebuking the vanity and rashness 
of those who wanted to be in action, and calling tl^fon traitors 
to their country. He told them, — ^* Their ambition should 
not now be for triumphs and trophies, but to dispel the dread- 
ful storm that hung over them, and to save Ital^ from destruc- 
tion.'' These things he said privately to his chief officers, 
and men of the first rank. As for the common soldiers, he 
made them mount guard by turns upon the ramparts, to accus- 
tom them to bear the dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear 
their savage voices without fear, as well as to make them ac- 

auainted with their arms, and their way of using them. By 
lese means, what at first was terrible, by being often looked 
upon, would, in time, become unaffecting. For he concluded, 
that with regard to objects of terror, novelty adds many un- 
real circumstances, ana that things really dreadful, lose their 
effisct by familiarity. Indeed, the daily sight of the barbari- 
ans not only lessened the fears of the soldiers, but the menac- 
ing behaviour, and intolerable vanity of the enemy, provoked 
their resentment, and inflamed their courage. Fi)r they not 
only plundered and ruined the adjacent country, but advanced 
to the very trenches with the greatest insolence and contempt. 
Marius at last was told, that th6 soldiers vented their Grrief 
Vol. II. 2 P 
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in sacb complaints as tiiese: — ^ Whatefieminaey has Mariiis 
discovered io us, that he thus keeps us locked up, like so many 
women, and restrains us from fi^titing? Come on; let us, with 
the spirit of freemen, ask him if he waits for others to fight 
for the liberties of Rome, and intends to nuike use of us only 
as the vilest of labourers, in digging trenches, in canying out 
loads of dirt, and turning the course of rivers? It Is for such 
noble works as these, no doubt, that he exercises os in such 
painful labours; and, when they are done, he will return and 
show his fdlow citizens the elorious fruits of the continuation 
of his power. It is true^ Caroo and Caepio were beaten by the 
eneinv; but does their ill success terrify him? Surely Carbo 
and Caepio were generals, as much inferior to Marius in valour 
and renown, as we are superior to the army they led. Better 
it were to be in action, though we suffer from it like them, 
than to sit still and see the destruction of our allies.'' 

Marius, delighted with these speeches, talked tp them in a 
soothing way. He told them — ^* It was not from any distrust 
oi them, that he sat still, but that, by order of certain oracles, 
he waited both for the time and place which were to ensurs 
him the victory.'' For he had with him a Syrian woman, 
named Martha, who was said to have the gift of prophecy. 
She was carried about in a litter, with great respect and so 
lemnity, and the sacrifices he ofiered were all by her direction. 
She had formerly applied to the senate in this characte^ and 
made an ofier of predicting for them future events, but they 
refused to hear her. Then she betook herself to the women, 
and j^ve tBem a specimen of her art She addressed herself 
particularly to the wife of Marius. at whose feet die happened 
to sit, when there was a combat ot gladiators, and, fortunately 
enough told her which of them would prove victorious. Ma- 
rius's wife sent her to her husband, who received her with the 
utmost veneration, and provided for her the litter in which she 
was generally carried. When she went to sacrifice, she wore 
a purple robe, lined with the same, and buttoned up, and held 
in her hand a spear adorned with ribbons and garlands. When 
they saw this pompous scene, many doubted whether Marius 
. was really persuaded of her prophetic abilities, or only pre- 
tended to be so, and acted a part, while he showed the woman 
in this form. 

But what Alexander of Myndos relates concerning the vul- 
tures, really deserves admiration. Two of them, it seems, al- 
ways ai)peared and followed the army, before any great suc- 
cess, being well known by their brazen collars. The soldiers, 
when they took them, had put these collars upon them, and 
then let them so. From this time they knew« and in a manner 
saluted the soldiers; and the soldiers, whenever these appear- 
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ed uik>n their mareh^ rejoiced in the a^torance of performing 
something extraordinary. 

About this time there happened many prodisies, most of 
them of the usual kind. But news was brought Trom Ameria 
and Tudertum, cities in Italy, that one night there* were seen 
in the sky spears and shielas of fire, n^w waying about, and 
then clashing against eajch other, in imitation of the postures 
and motions of men fighting: and that one party giying way, 
and the other adyancing, at last they all disappeared m the 
west Much about this time, too, ther^ arriyed from Pessi- 
nus, Batabaces, priest of the mother of the gods^ with an ac- 
count that die goddess had declared from ner sanctuary, — 
<^ That the Romans would soon obtain a great and glorious 
yictory." The senate had giyen credit to wis report, and de- 
creed the eoddess a temple on account of the yictory. But 
when Batabaces wisnt out to make the same declaration to the 
people, Aulus Pompeius, one of the tribunes, preyehted him, 
calling him an impostor, and driying him in an ignominious 
manner from the rostrum. What followed, indeed, was the 
thine which contributed most to the credit of the prediction; 
for Aulus had scarce dissoiyed the assembly, and reached his 
own house, when he was seized with a yiolent feyer, of which 
he died within a week. This was a fact uniyersally known. 

Marius still keeping close, the Teutones attempted to force 
his entrenchments; but being receiyed with a shower of darts 
from the camp, by which they lost a number of men, they re- 
solyed to march forward, concluding that they might pass the 
Alps in full security. They packed up their baggage, there- 
fore, and marched by the Roman camp. Then it was tiiat the 
immensity of their numbers appeared in the clearest light, 
from the length of their train, and the time they took up in 
ingj for it is said, that though they moyed on without in- 
lission, they were six days in going by Marius's camp. 
jeiL they went very near it, and asked the Romans, b^- 
way of*^ insult, — ^* Whether they had any commands to their 
wiyes, for they should be shortly ^ith them?" As soon as 
the barbarians had all passed by, and were in full march, Ma- 
rius likewise decamped, and followed; always taking care to 
keep near them, and choosing strong places at some small dis- 
tance from his camp, which ne also fortified, in order that he 
might pass the nights in safety. Thus they moyed on till they 
came to Aquae Sextis, from whence there is but a short march 
to the AljM. 

There Marius prepared for battle; haying pitched upon a 
place for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point of 
strength, but afibrded little water. By this circumstance, they 
tell us, he wanted to excite the soldiers to action; and when 
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then," saia they, ^* do you not lead us thither immediately, 
hefore ouf blood is quite piu^ed up?" To which he answer- 
ed in a softer tone,— ^ I will lead you thither, but first let us 
fortify our eamp." 

The soldiers obeyed, though with some reluetance: But 
the servants of the army, haing in great want of water both for 
themselTes and their cattle, ran in crowds to the stream, some 
with pick-axes, some with hatchets, and others with swords 
and javelins, along with their pitchers; for they were resolved 
to hare water, though they were obliged to fight for it These 
at first were encountered oy a small party of the enemy, when 
some having bathed, were engaged at dinner, and others were 
still bathing; for there the country abounds in hot wells. This 
nve the Romans an opportunity of cutting off a number of 
Uiem, while they were mdulging themselves in tiiose delicious 
baths, and charmed with the sweetness of the place. The cry 
of these brought others to their assistance; so that it was now 
difficult for Marius to restrain the impetuosity of his soldiers, 
who were in pain for dieimervants. Besides the Ambrones, 
to the. number of thirty thousand, who were the best troops 
the enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and 
CdBpio, were drawn out, and stood to their arms. Though 
they had overchai^d tiiemselves with eating, yet the wine 
they had drunk had given them fresh spirits; and^ they ad- 
vanced, not in a wild and disorderly manner, or with a con- 
fused and inarticulate noise; but beating their arms at regular 
intervsJs, and all keepine time with the tune, they came on, 
crying out, JSnUfrmuif Jmbrontai This th^y did, either to en- 
courage each other, or to terrify the enemy with their name. 
The -Ligurians were the first of the Italians that moved against 
them; and when they heard the enemy cry Ambrones, they 
echoed back the word^ which was indeed their own ancient 
name. Thus the shout was often returned from one army to 
the other before they charged, and the officers on both sides 
joining in it, and striving which should pronounce the word 
loudest, added by this means to the courage and impetuosity 
of tiieir troops. ^ 

The Ambrones were- obliged to pass the nver, and this 
broke their order: so that, before they could form again, the 
Ligurians charged the foremost of them, and thus beean the 
battie; The Romans came to support the Ligurians; and pour- 
ing down from the higher ground, pressed the enemy so nard, 
that they soon put them in disorder. Many of tiiem jostling 
each other on me hainks of the river, were slain there, and the 
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river itadf wasJUed with dead bodies. Those who were got 
safe oyer, not daring to make head, were cut off by the Ko- 
maQ9, as tiiey fled to their camp and carriages. There, the 
women, meeting them with swords and axes, and setting up a 
horrid and hideous cry, fell upon the fudtives, as well as Uie 
pursuers, the former as traitors, and the latter as enemies. 
Minding with the combatants, tney laid hold on the Roman 
shields, catched at their swords with their naked hands, and 
obstinately suffered themselves to be hacked in pieces. * Thus 
the batde is said to have been fought on the banks of the river, 
rather by accident, than any design of the general. 

The Romans after having destroyed so many of the Am- 
brones, retired as it grew dark; but the camp did not resound 
with songs of victory, as might have been expnected upon such 
success.* There were no entertainments, no mirth in the tents, 
nor, what is the most agreeable circumstance to the soldier 
after victory, any sound and refreshing sleep. The night was 
passed in the greatest dread and perplexity: the camp was 
without trench or rampart There remainea yet many. my- 
riads of the barbarians unconquered; and such of the Am- 
brones as escaped, mixing with them, a cry was heard all 
night, not like the sighs and groans of men, but like the howl- 
ing and bellowing of wild bea^. As this proceeded from 
such an innumerable host, the neighbouring mountains and 
the hollow banks of the river returned the sound, and the hor- 
rid din filled the whole plains. The Romans felt the impres- 
sions of terror, and Marius himself was filled with astonish- 
ment at the apprehensions of a tumultuous night en^tgement 
However, the oarbarians did not attack them either tnat night 
or next day, but spent the time in consulting how to diispose 
and draw tnemselves up to the best advantage. 

In the meantime Marius observing the sloping hills and 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, despatched 
Claudius Marcellus, with three thousand men, to lie in ambush 
there tiU the fight was bej^n, and then to fall upon die ene- 
my's rear. The rest of his troops he ordered to sup and m to 
rest in eood time. Next morning, as soon as it was light, he 
drew upoefore the camp, and commanded the cavalry to march 
into the plain. The Teutones seeing this, could not contain 
themselves, nor stay till all the Romans were come down into 
the plain, where they might fight them upon equal terms; but 
arming hastily, through thirst of vengeance, advanced up to 
the hill. Marius despatched his officers through the wnole 
army, with orders that they should stand still ana wait for the 
enemy. When the barbarians were within reach, the Ra- 
mans were to throw their javelins, then come to sword in hand, 
and pressing upon them* with their shields, push them with all 

Vol. II. 26 
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their force: for he knew the place was so SUffpetyy ttiatthe 
enemy's blows could have no great weieht, nor could they 
preserve any close order, where the declivity of the snmad 
continually changed their poise. At the same time uat he 
gave these directions, he was the first that set the example; for 
he was inferior to none in personal agility, and in resolution 
he far exceeded them all. 

The Romans by their fii^nness and united charge^ kept the 
barbarians from ascending the hill, and bv little and little 
forced them down into the plain. There tne foremost batta- 
lions were beginning to form ^ again, when the utmost confu- 
sion discovered itself in the rear; for Marcellus, who had 
watched his opportunity, as soon as he found, by the noise 
which reached the hills where he lay, that the oattle was be- 
gun, wi& great impetuosi^ and loud shouts fell uoon the 
enemjr's rear, and destrovea a considerable number of them. 
The hindmost being pushed upon those before, the whole ar- 
my was soon put in disorder. Thus attacked both in front 
and rear, they could not stand the double shock, but forsook 
their ranks and fled.* The Romans pursuing, either killed or 
took prisoners above a hundred thousand, and having made 
themselves masters of their tents, carriages, and baggage, 
voted as many of them as were not plundered a present to 
Marius. This indeed was a. noble recompense; vet it was 
thought vc^ry inadequate to the generalship he haa shown in 
that ereat and imminent dan^r.t 

Other historians give a dilerent account, both of the dispo- 
sition of the spoils, and the number of the slain. From these 
writers we learn, that the Massilians walled in their vineyards 
with the bones they found in the^ field; and that the rain 
which fell the winter following, soaking in the moisture of the 

Sutrified bodies, the ground was so enriched ^ it, that it pro 
uced the next season a prodigious crop. Thus the opinion 
of Archilochus is confirmed, that JkltU are fattened with blood. 
It is observed, indeed, that extraordinary rains generally bl\ 
after great battles: whether it be that some deity chooses to 
wash and purify the earth with water from above, or whether 
the blood and corruption, by the moist and heavy vapours 
they emit, thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the 
smallest caKse. 
After the battle, Marius selected from among the arms and 

* This irictoiy was ([ained the second year of the hundred and axfy-aiBdi 
, Olympiad, before Chnst one hundred. 

I And yet there does not appear any thing very extzaoidinaiy in the ge- 
neralship of Marius on this occasion; the ignorance and rashness of the uus 
barians did every thinr in his &vour. The Teutones lost the bmttle> u 
Hawley lost it at Falkirk, by attempting the hills. 
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other spoils, such as were d^mt and entire^ and likelv to 
make the matest show in his triumph. The rest he piled to- 
gether, ana offered them as a splendid sacrifice- to tne sods. 
The army stood round the pile crowned with laurel; and aim- 
self arrayed in his purple robe,* and girt after the manner of 
the Romans, took a lighted torch. He had just lifted it up 
with both hands towards heaven, and was gomg to set fire to 
the pile when some friends were seen galloping towards him. 
Great silence and expectation followed. When they were 
come near, they leaped from their horses, and saluted Marius 
consul the fifth time, delivering him letters to the same pur- 
pose. This added ^eat joy to the solemnity, which the sol- 
diers expressed by acclamations, and by clanking their arms; 
and while the officers were presenting Marius with new 
crowns, of laurel, he set fire to the pile, and finished the sa- 
crifice. 

But whatever it is that will not permit us to enjoy any ^reat 
prosperity pure and unmixed^ but chequers human life with a 
variety of good and evil; whether it be fortune, or some chas- 
tising deity, or necessity and the nature of things; a few days 
after this iojrful solemnity, the sad news was brought to Ma- 
rius of what had befidlen his colleague Catulus. An event, 
which^ like a cloud in the midst of a calm, brought fresh 
alarms'upon Rome, and threatened her with another tempest 
Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppose, came to a resolution 
to give up the defence of the heijgnts, lest he should weaken 
himself by being oblieed to divide his forces into many parts. 
He, therefore, descended quickly from the Alps into Italy, and 
posted his^o'my behind the river Athesis,t vmere he blocked 
up the fords with strong fortifications on both sides, and threw 
a Dridge over it; tnat so he might be in a condition to succour 
the garrisons beyond it, if the barbarians should make their 
way through the narrow passes of the mountains, and attempt 
to storm uiem. The barbarians held their enemies in such 
contempt, and came on with so much insolence, that, fattier to 
show their strength and courage, than out of any necessity, 
they exposed themselves naked to the showers of snow; and> 
having pushed through the ice and deep drifts of snow to tiie 
tops of the mountains, they put their broad shields under 
them, and so slid down, in spite of the broken rocks and vast 
slippery descents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a view 
of the channel, they determined to fill it up. Then they tore 

* Ipse Quirinali trabe^ cinctuque Gabino 

IiiBignis. Firg, £neid vii. 

. fNowthe Adige. 
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up the neighbouring hilb, like the jKiantt of oU; they pidfed 
up trees by the roots; theV broke on massy roeks. and loUed 
in huge heaps of earth. These were to dam up ue cnrvent 
Other bulky materials besides these, were thrown in, to force 
away the bridge; which beine carried down the stream with 
great v ioknce, beat aeainst the timber, and shook the fbunda* 
Son. At the sight or thia the Roman soldiers were struck 
with terror, and great part of them quitted the camp and 
drew back. On tnis occasion Catulus. like an able and exeel- 
lent general, showed that he preferred' the glory of hia ooun- 
try to his own; for when he found that he could not penuade 
his men to keep their post, and that th^ were deserting it in a 
Tery dastardly manner, he ordered his standard to be taScen up, 
and running to the foremost of the fugitiyes, led them on him- 
seli^ dhoosing rather that the disgrace should fall upon him 
than upon his country, and that his soldiers should not seem to 
fly Jbut to follow their general 

The barbarians now assaulted and took the fortress on the 
other side of the Athesis; but admiring the brayery of the 
garrison, who had bdiayed in a manner suitable to the j^ory 
of Rome, they dismissed them upon certain conditions, haying 
first made them to swear to them upon a brazen bull. In the 
battle that followed, this bull was taken among the spoils, and 
is said to haye been carried to Catulus's house, as the first- 
fruits of the yictory. The country at present being without 
defence, the Cimbri spread themselyes oyer it, and committed 
great depredations. 

Hereupon Marius was called home. When he arriyed, eyery 
one expected that he would triumph, and the senate readily 
passed a decree for that purpose. Howeyer, he declined it; 
whether it was, that he was unwilling to depriye his men, who 
had, shared in the dancer, of their part of the honour, or that, 
to encourage the peome in the present extremity, he chose to 
entrust the glory of his former achieyements witii tiie fortune 
of Rome, in order to haye it restored to him with interest 
iipon his next success. Haying made an oration suitable to 
the time, he went to join Catulus, who was much encouraged 
by his coming. He men sent for his army out of Gaul; and 
when it was arriyed, he crossed the Po, with a design to keep 
the barbarians from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. 
But they deferred the combat, on pretence that tney expected 
the Teutones, and that they wondered at their delay; either 
being really ignorant of meir fate, or choosing to seem so. 
For tney punished those who brought them that account witii 
stripes; and sent to ask Marius for lands and cities, sufficient 
both for them and their brethren. When Marius inquired of 
the ambassadors who their brethren were, they told hiuL the 
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Teutonet.' The MS^mbly looghed. Hud Mitrtui r^Meid itt a 
taunting manner, — ^*Do not trouble . yourselves ftbouf fot» 
brethren; for they have knd enough, which weliaye lAready 

fiven them, and thejr shal^ have if for evefb" The- ftnriimda^ 
ors perceiving the, irony^ answered in shaipiand flsetmikms 
term^ assoring him,— ^ That the Cimbri would chastise him 
immediately, and the Teotonea when they came^.''-*^ Aftd 
they are not fistr ofi;'' said Marius, '^ it will be very imldni^ 
therefore^ in 3rou ta go awaj without safutihe your nrHAren.^ 
At the same time he ordered the kintt tft the TeutoMs to be ' 
brou^t out, loaded as they were wiQi chains^; tor fhey h^ 
been taken qy the Sequanr, aa they were eAdeaToeriny^ Ici ei^ 
cape over theAIpa. / . 

. As soon aa tiie ambaaaadora had acquainted the (Dimbij with 
what had passed, they marched directly atfaintst M mus^ who 
at that time lay siiB> and kept within his trienches. It is re^ 
^rted> Aat on this occasion he contrived a new form for Ae 
linrelins. Till .Ihen they used to- fasten the shaft ta the iron 
nead with two iron pins. But Marius noW letting one of ^tem 
remain aa it was, had the other take^ out, and a weak wooden 
peg put in its place. B^ thia eoatrivanee he intended, ^at 
when the javelra. stuck in the enenty's shieI4» it shooid not 
stand right 00^ but that, the wooden '|>eg breakings and tfte 
iron pin bendine, flie shut of the weapon should be dragged 
upon .the ground, while thepoint stuck fast in .the shieTd. 

. Boiorix, king^of the CimoH, came now with a small party 
of horse to the noman camp, and challenged Marius to a|)point 
the time Mkd place where they should meet and decide it bv 
arm&^to whom the country should belong. MiBd*ius answered, 
—T^ That the Romans never consialted^eip enemies When ti> 
€gh^ faowevet, he would indulge the Cimbri in this ppint^ 
Aecordind^^they agreed to.fi^ the third day after, and that 
the pimn of Yereellae should be the field pf battle, which was 
fit for tiie Roinan cavalry to act inland convenient for the bar<- 
bariaos to display their nun^bers. • . 

Both parties kept their day, and :drew up their forces over 
andnat each- other* Catulus had under his comiiiand twenty 
thousand and three hundred men; Marius had thirty-two AoU'> 
sand. The latter were drawn up in the two wings, and Catu** 
lus was in. the centre. Sylla, who was present in the battl^ 
gives us this account; and it is reported, that Marius nrada 
wis disposition, in hopes of breaking the. Cimbrian battalions 
with the wines only^ and securing to him^f i|nd bis soldiers 
the honour m the victory, before Oatulus could have, ah op- 
portunity to come up' to the charge; it bein^ usual, in a Iai;|| 
nont, for the wings to advance beiore the maiik body. This is 
aqnfirmed by the defence which Catulus made of his own be*^ 

Vol. IL— r-«Q 26* 
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faavioor, in which be insisted mtu^ on the ^nalignant desi^BS 
of Mariusagaiosthiiiu ,. , . , ., 

The Cimbrian infantry marched xjiut of their trenches with- 
out noise, and formed so as to have their flanks equal to their 
front; each side of the square extending to thirty furlongs. 
Their cavdry^ to the number of fifteen thousand^ issued forth 
in great splendour. Their helmets, repfesented the heads and 
open jaws of strange an^ frightful wild beasts;* on these were 
fixed nigh plumes,? which made the. men appesur taller. Their 
breast-^tes were. of polished iron, and jtheir shields were 
white and glittering. £ach man had two-edged dax:ts U> fight 
with at a aistance, and when they came hand to hand, they 
used broad and beayy swords. In this engagement they did 
not fall direfctly upon the front of the Romans, but wheeling 
to the right, they endeavoured, by little and little, to enclose 
the enemy between them and their infantry, who were posted 
on the leu. The Roman generals perceived their artful de- 
sign, but were, not able to restrain their qwh men; one hap- 
pened to cry out that the enemy fled, and they all set off upon 
me pursuit In the meantime, Uie barbarian toot came on like 
a vast sea. Marius. having purified, lifted his hands towards 
heaven, and vowed a Jiecatomb to the gods; and Catulus in the 
same posture, promised to consecrate a temple to the^ fortune 
of that day. As Marius sacrifieed on this- occasion, it is said 
tiiat th6 entrails were no sooner shown Him than be cried out 
with a loud voice, — ^^ The victory is mine." 

However, when the battle was joined, an accident ha|ypened, 
which, as Sylla writes,]: appeared to be intended by heaven 
to humble Marius. A prodigious dust, it seems, arose, which 
hid both armies. Marius xnoving fii^t to the chai^ had the 
misfortune to miss the enemy; and having passed by their 
arm v, wandered about with his troops a long Uipe in the field. 
In. tne meantime, the good fortune of Catulus directed Uie 
enemy to him,, and it was his legions (in which Sylla teUs us 
he fought) to Whose lot the chief conflict fell. The heat of 
the weather, and the sun, which shone full in the faces of the 
Cimbri, fpught for the Romans. Those barbarians^ being bred 
in shady and frozen countries, could bear the severest cold, 
but were not proof against heat' Their bodies soon ran down 
with swea^ tney drew their breath with difficulty, and were 
forced to hold up their shields to shade their faces. Indeed, 
this .battle was fought not long after the summer solstioe, and 

* Tlftn^ rigmiies the bust of head either of nun or ftnimaL 

t As^ Ji iyi iniy or a fuft in the form of a tving, is literaUy a pktme of 

fiMtn, 

tit is A niffiNtatie, that Catalus's histoiy of his consulship,, uid a 

gKKter, that SyUa*s Comisentsriesy att bst 
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the Romans kept a festival for ijt oil the- ibki day of ibe ka- 
lends d^vAugusty then called Sextilis. The dust toOiwhich 
hid the enemy, lielped to encourage 'the Roinans. ^ For, as 
they could have no distinct view of the vast numbers of their 
antagonists, they ran' to the charge, and were i^ome to close 
enpifgdment before the sight of such multitudes could give 
them any impression of terror. Besides, the Romans were so 
strengthened by labour and exercise, that hot one of them was 
observed to sweat, or be out of breath, notwithstanding the 
suffocating heat and the violence of the encounter. & Ca* 
tulus himself /is said to have wtitten in cdmmendfdoh of his. 
soldiers. 

The greatest and best part of the enemy's troops were cut 
to pieces upon the spot; those who £[$ught in the front fastened 
themselves together, by long cords rmi thro^gd their belts,* 
to prevent their ranks from being broken. The Romans drove 
back the fugitives to their camp, where thejr found the most 
shocking spectacle. Thewom^ standing in n^ouming hy 
their carriages, killed those that fled; some iheir husbands, 
some theirjlurothers, others th^ir. fathers. They strangled 
their little children with their own hands, and threw them un* 
der the wheels ahd horses' feet; last of. all, they killed them* 
selves. They tell us of one that was seen slung from the top 
of a wajgon, with a child hanging at each heel. . The men, for 
want oftrees, tied- themselves by the neck^ some to the horns 
of the oxen, others to their legs, and then pricked them on; 
that by the starting of the ben^ they might be strangled or 
torn to pieces. But tiiouj^ they were so indu3trious.to de- 
stroy themselves, above sixty thousand were taken prisoners, 
and the killed were said to have been twice that number. 

Miatrius's soldiers plundered the bdiggage; but the other 
^ils, with die ensigns and trumuet^, tnev tell us, were 
brouehtto the camp o? Gatulus; and he availed himself chiefly 
of this, as a proof that the yictor^r belonged to him.' A hot 
disput^ it seems, arose between his troops and those of Ma« 
rius, which had the best claim; and the ambassadors from Par- 
ma, who happened to be there, were chosen, arbitrators. ,Ca- 
tulus's soldiers led them to the field of battle to see the dead^ 
and clearly proved that they were killed by their javelins, he- 
cause Gatulus hsA taken care to have the shafts inscribed with 
his name. . Nevertheless, the whole honour of the day was 
ascribed t6 Marius, on account of his former victory, and his 
present authority. Nay, such was the applause of tne popu- 
lace, that they called him /A^ third founder of Rome, as nxving 

* This WM jui absurd contrivance to keep their nnks; but they intended 
alio to have bound their prisoners with the cords after the b«Ctle. 
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rescued bar Crom a danj^er not less dreadful than thai fron tiie 
Qaok. In their rejoicings at home with their wiTes and ehil- 
dren, at supper they offered lihations to Marius dong with 
the gods, and wouldf have ^ven him alone the honour of both 
triumpltt. He declined thia^ indeed^ and triumphed with Ca- 
tulus, neing desirous to show his moderation after such extra- 
ordinary instances of success: oty perhiqis* he was afraid of 
some opposition from Catulus's soldiers, wlio mi^t not have 
sufferea nim to triumph, if lie had deprived their gencural of 
the honour. - . 

In this manner his fiflh consulate was passed; and now be 
aspired to a sixth» with mnre. ardour than any man had ever 
shown for his first He courted the people, and endcutvoured 
to ingratiate himself with the meanest of thei|i> bv such servile 
condescensions, as were not ontyfunsuitaUe to h& digni^, but 
even contrary to his disposition; assuming ah air of eenueness 
and complaisMice> for which nature never meant him. It is 
said, that in civil aflairs, and the tumultuous proceedings of 
the populace, his ambition had given him an uncommon timi- 
dky. That intrepid firmness which *he <Mscovered in battle 
forsook him in the assemblies of the pisople, and the least 
breath of praise op dislike disconcertea him in his address. 
Tet #e are told, that when he had granted the freedom of the 
city to a thousand Camerians, who had distinguished th«ii- 
selves by their behaviour in the wars, and his proceeding was 
ibund fault with as contrary to law, he said^-^TlM lai;r spoke 
too softly to be heard amidst the din of arms.'' However, 
the noise that he dreaded, and that robbed him of his presence 
of mind, was that of popular assemblies. In war he ^easOv ob- 
tdned the highest rank, because they could not do vHthout 
him; but in the administration he waa sometimes indsMer of 
losing the honours he solicited. In these eases he had reeovtrse 
to the partiality of the multitude; and had no scrapie of mak- 
ing his honesty subservient to his ambition. 

^y these means he made himself obnoxious to all the palri- 
ciaps; but- he was most afnfid of Metellus, whom he had tieat« 
ed with ingratitude. Besides, Metellus was a man, who from 
a spirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy to those who 
endeavoured to gam the populace by evil arts, and directed alt 
their measures to please tnem. Marius^ therefore, was very 
desirous to a;et him out of the waj. For this purpose he as- 
sociated wim Olaucias and Satummus, two of the most dariw 
and turbulent men in Rome, who had the indigent and ss£ 
tious part of the people at their command. By tSeii^asaiManee 
he «>t several laws enacted; and having planted many of his 
soldiera in the assemblies, his fsction prevailel^ i^d Meldhts 
was overborne. 
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RtttUittt,* in otiier respects a man of credit and veraeity, 
but piurtieularly preiadiced against M anus, tells us, he obtain- 
ed bis sixth consulate by laree sums whic^h he distributed 
among the tribes: and havmg thrown out Metellus by dint of 
money, prevailed with themto elect Valerius Flaccus, rather 
his servant than his colleague. The people had never before 
bestowed so many consulates on any one man, except Valerius 
CorvinU8.t And there was this great diffisrence, that between 
the first and sixth o(msulate Of Corvinus there was an inte]rval 
of forty-five years; whereas Marius, after his first, was carried 
throuKh five more without intemiption, by one tiaeof fortune. 

In 9i6 last of these, he exposed nimself to much hatred, by 
abetting Satominus in all his crimes; particularly in his mur- 
der" of Ifooius, whom he slew because he was his competitor 
for the tribuneship. Satominus, ,being appointed tribune of 
the people, proposed an agrarian law, in which there was a 
clause expressly providing,— ^ That the senate should come 
and swear in niU assembly, to confirm whatever the peo^ 
should decree, and not oppose them in any thing.'' Manus 
in the senate j>retended to declare against this cKtiise, assert- 
ing that — ^^He woxild never take such an oath, and that he 
bcSieved no wise man would; for supposing the law not a bad 
one, it would be a disgrace to &e senate to be compelled to 
give sanction to a thing, which they should be brought to only 
by choice or persuasion." • 

These, however, were not his real sentiments; but he was 
laying for Metellus an unavoidable snare. As to himself^ he 
reckoned that a gpreat part of virtue and prudence consisted in 
dissimulation; therefore he made but small account of his de- 
claration in the senate. At the same time^ knowiiu; Metellus 
to be a man of immoveable firmness, who, with rindar, es^ 
teemed irtah the %prmg of howt virtue^ he h<^d, by refusing 
the oath himself, to draw in him to refuse it too; which would 
infidlibl T expose him to the implacable resentment of Ae peo^ 

§Ie. The event answered his eiroectation: upon Metellus's 
eclariiftg tbxt he would not take the oath, the senato was dis- 
missed. A few days after, Satuminus summoned the fathers 
to appear in the fortuny and swear to that* article, and Marius 
maoe his appearance among the rest A profound silence en* 

* P. Rutifiut Ilufbs w«s eonml the^car bdbre the feoood conmUhip of 
Marios. He wrote his own Itfe in Latin, and a Bomsn histoyin €bf«ek. 
Cicero mentioBs 1^ on several occanons, as aman of honour and paobitr. 
He was exiled ax or sereikjeaiaaftcfr this sixth considiihip of Marius. Sjlla 
would hacre recalled him, but he refused to return. 

t Valerius CorrinlUs was elected consul when he was only tweai^-tfuwe 
years of age, m the year of Rome four hundred and six; ainl lie was appoint- 
ed consul the sixth time in the year of Rome four hundred aikl€fty-twa 
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sued, tnd idl eyes were fixed upon him^ wben^ biddiagadieo 
to the fine thinn he had said in the senate, he to^d tte audi- 
enee, — ^ That & wi|8 not so opinionated, as to pretend abso- 
lutely to prejudse a matter of such importance^ and therefore 
he would ta» £e oath, and keep the law too, provided it was 
a law/* This proviso he added, merely to give a colour to his 
impudence, ana was swom immediately.* 

The people, charmed with his compliance, expressed their 
sense of it in loud acclamations; while the patricians were 
abashed, and held his double-dealing in the nighest detesta- 
tion. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, however, 
in their order, till it came to Metellus; but Metellus, though 
his friends exhorted and entreated him to be conformable, and 
not expose himself to those dreadful pei^alties which Satumi- 
nus had provided- for such as refused,- shrunk not from the dig- 
nity of nis resolution, nor took the oath. That great man 
abode by his princi][des; he was ready to sufifer the greatest 
calamities, ratner than do a dishonourable thing; aha as he 
quitted the. /brum, he said to those about him, — ^<To do an 
ill action,' is case; to do a good one, which involves you in no 
danger, is nothing more than common; but it is the property 
of a good man^ to do great and good things, though he risks 
every thingby it** 

Satuminus then caused a decr^ to be made, that the consuls 
should declare Metellus a person interdicted the use of fire and 
wliter, whom no man should &dmit into his house. And the 
meanest of the people adherine to that party, were ready evea 
to assassinate him. The nobility, now anxious for MeteHus, 
ranged themselves on his side; out he would suffer no sedi- 
tion on his account Instead of that, he adopted a wise mea- 
sure, whidi was to leave the city. *^ For," said he, ^ ridutr 
.matters will take a better turA, and the people repent, and re- 
call me; or if they remain the same, it will be best to be at p 
distance from Rome^** What regard and what honours ^erp 
paid to Metellus during bis banishmen^ and how he lived at 
Rhodes in the study ofphilosophy, it will be more convenient 
to mention in his hfe. , ' 

Marius was so highly, obliged tp Saturnipus for this last 
piece of service, ^at he was forced to connive at him,thou£^ 

* Thus Ifmis made the Bnt step towatdtf the niin of the Itonum cotMd- 
tution, which happened 'not lonr arter. If the senate were to vwear to cos- 
firm whalerer the people should decree, whether bad or g:ood» ihey ceaied 
to have a Weight in the scade, and the government became a demociacy; 
and, as the people grew so corrupt as to take the highest price that was oC> 
lerc^ tixem» ^bscdute pQwer must be advancing with nasty strides. Indeed^ 
a nation which has no principle of public virtue left, is not & to be govern* 
ed by any oUien ^ 
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he now ran out into «Tery net of insolence and oatrage* He 
did not consider fhat he| was giving the reins to a destroying 
fury, who was making his way in blood to absolute power ana 
the subversion of the state. All this while Marius was de* 
sirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at the same time to 
retain the good graces of the peopIe;'and this led him to act a 
part, than which nothing can be- conceived more ungenerous 
and deceitful. One nient some of the first men in the state 
came to his house, ana pressed him to declare against Satur- 
ninus; but at that very time he let- in Saturhinus at another 
door, unknown to them. Then pretending a disorder in his 
bowels, he went from one partjr to the other; and this trick 
he played several times over, still exasperating boUi against 
eacii other. At l&st the senate and the equestrian order rose 
in a body, and (expressed their indignation in such ^ong 
terms, that he was oUiged to send a party of soldiers into the 
fimtmj to suppress the sedition. Saturninus, Olaucias, and 
the rest of the cabal, fled into the Capitol; there they were be^ 
sieged, and at last forced to yield for want of water, the pipes 
beinjg cut off. When they could hold out no longer, they call- 
ed for Marius, and surrendered themselves to nii^ upon the 
public faith, ne tried ^very art to save them, but nothing 
would avail; they no sooner came do%yn into the forum^ than 
they were all put to the sword.* • He was now become eiqually 
odious both to the nobility and the commons; so that when 
the time for the election of censors came on, contrarv to ex- 
pectation, he declined offering himself, and permitted otherq 
of less note to be chosen. But though it was his fear of a re- 
pulse that made Him sit still, he eave it another colour; pre^ 
tending he did not choose to make himself obnoxious to the 
people, by a severe inspecGon into their lives and manners. 
An edict was now proposed for the recjJl of Metellos. Ma- 




trived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, under pre- 
tence of oflfering some sacrifices which he had vowed to the 
mother of the gods. But he had another reason, which waS 
not known to tne people. Incapable of making any figure in 
peace, and unversed in political Knowledge, he saw that all his 
greatness arose from war, and that in a state of inaction its 
lustre began to fade. He, therefore, studied to raise new com- 
motions. If he could but stir up the Asiatic kings, and par- 
ticularly Mithridates, who seemed most inclined to quarrel, he 
hoped soon to be appointed general against him, and to have 

* The people de^atched them with dubt and itonef . 
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tt opporiiinity to fill tho city witb mw tf iumphs, at w«Il w to 
enridS^iA own bbuae with the spoils.of Pontus and me wealth 
of iU Anarch. For this reason, though Mithridates trei^ted 
him in tbjs politest and most respectful manner, he waa opt in 
liie l^t mollified, but addressed him in the fbllowinR terma:— 
« Mithridates, your business is, either to render yourself more 
powerful than the Romans, or to subtait quieUy to their com- 
maftds.*' The king was quite amazed. He had often heard 
of the liberty of ^>eecb that prevailed among the Romans, but 
that wa$ i^e first time he expenenced it 

At his rebirp to Rome, he built a house near the fonm/ 
eith^ for the convenience of those who wanted to wait od 
him, which was the reason be a^igped; or because he hoped 
to have a o^ter concourse of people at hfa gates. In this, 
however, be was mistaken. He had not those graces of con- 
versaticm, that engaging address, which others weire masters 
o(; and thereforeni^<^ ^ ^^^ implement of war, he was ne- 
riected in time of peace. He vfsfi not so much concerned at 
3ie DT^erence given to others, but that which Sylla had gain- 
ed afflicted him exceedingly; because he was nsmg by means 
of the envy which th^ patricijins bore Aim, imd his first step to 
the ^administration w:as a quarrel, with him. But when Boc* 
chu^ king of Numidia, now declared an ally of the Romans, 
erected m ^ Capitol some figures of victory adorned with 
trophies, and placed by them a set of ^Iden statues, which re- 

Presented him delivering Ju^rtha mtp the hands of Sylla, 
f arius w^ almost distracteoT He considered this as an act 
by which %Ua wanted torch him of the glory of bis achieve- 
ments, and ppepared to demolish these monuments by force. 
Sylla, on his part, as strenuously opposed him. 

f his sedition was just upon the point of flaming out, when 
the mr of the aUk9 mtervened,* and put a stop to it. The 
most warlike ^and m*ost populous nations o^ Italy conspired 
apinst Rome^ and were not far from subverting the empire, 
'nieir strength consisted not only in the weapons and valour 
of their soldiers, but in the courage and capacity of their ge- 
iierals, who were not inferior to those of Rome. . 

This war, so remarkable for the number of battles, and the 
Vfuriety of fortune that 'attended it, added as much to the re* 
potation pf Sylla as it diminished t]iat of Marius. The latter 
now 9Qiemed dow in his attacks, as well as dilatory in his re- 
solutions t whether it were, that age had quenched nis martial 
bent und vigour (for he was now above sixty-five years old); 
or that, as he Mmaelf said, his nerves being lyeak, and his body 

* Thit wii iJao called the MAraan war. It broke out in the bz hundred 
sad i^^>«€0oiid year of Rome.— Vid. .FCor. in. c. 18. ' 
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uqwiddy, be underwent the fatigues of war. which were m 
fact abcnre his strength^ merely upon a point of honour. How* 
ever, he beat the enemy in a great battle, wherein h|e killed 
at least six thousand of them, and through the whole he took 
care to give them no advantage over him. Nay,»he sufiered 
them to draw a line ftbout him^^to ridicule and challen^ him 
to the eombaty without.being in the l^gt concerned at it . It 
is r|qK>rted that when rompMLiusSilo, vofficer of the greatest 
eminence and authority amonjg the allies, said to hinu — ^* If 
vpu area great -geseml^ M^ms, come down and fight us;'' 
he aiisweredy-^ if you are a great general, Silo, •;inake me 
come down and: fight'' Another time, when thei enemy gave 
the Romans a good opportunity of attacking them, and Qiey 
were afraid to embrace il; after both parties were retired, he 
called his soldiers together, and made thin short speech to 
them,-^< I know not which to cafl the greatest cowards^ tb^e 
enemy or you: for neither dare they. lace your backs, not you 
theirs*'' At last, pretending to be incapacitated for the ser- 
vice by his infiiinities, he laid down the command. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to an end,, 
and several applications were made, through the popular ora<» 
tors^ for the command against. Mithridates, the tribune Sulpi^^ 
tius, a bold and daring man, cojptrary fo all expectation, brought 
forth Marius, and. nominated him pro<-consul and general in 
the Mithridatic war. The people, upon this, were divided, 
some accepting Marius, while otners called for Sylla, and bade 
Marius go to tne warm baths of Bai^e for cure, since, by his 
own.conmssion, he was ouite worn out with age and denuxions. 
It seems, Marius had a nne villa at Misenum, more luxuriously 
and effeminately furnished, than became a man who had been 
at the head of so nisLny armies, and had directed so many cam- 
pains. Cornelia is.said to have bought this house forseven- 
ty-Sve thousand drachmas; yet, no long time after, Lucius 
Lu&uQu».^ve for it five hundred thousand two hundred: to 
sucb a height did expense and luxury Jise in the course of a 
few years. 

Marius, however, affecting to shake off the infirmities of ase, 
went every day into the campus marliut; where he took uie 
most robust exercises along with the young men, and showed 
himself nimble in his arms and active on horseback, though 
hie years had. now made him heavy and corpulent Some 
were pleased with these things, and.went to see the spirit he 
exerted in the exercises* But the more sensible sort of peo- 
ple, when they beheld it, eeiuld not help pitying the avarice 
and ambition of a man, who, though raised from poverty to 
opulence^ and from the meanest condition to greatness, knew 
not how to set bounds to his good fortune. Uahocked them 

Vol. II. 2R 21 
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Id tlunk. that this man, instead of being happy in the ] 
tion.He had sained, and enjoying his preset possessions in 
peace, as if he were in want of all things, was going, at so 
great an age, and after so many honours and triumphs, to Cap- 
padocia and the Euxine sea, to fieht with Arehelaus and Ne- 
qptolemus, the lieutenants of Mimridates. As for the reason 
that Marius assigne^fcr this step, namely, that he wanted 
himself to train up hff son to war, it was perfectly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been sickly for sdme time, and now 
her disorder came to a crisis. Mariuis had found a fit instru- 
ment for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpithis. A man who 
in other respects admired and Imitated Satuminus, but con- 
sidered him as too timid and 'dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined Uy <^ommit no such error, be got six hundred men 
of the equestrian ord^r about him as his guard, whom he call- 
ed his AntP4enate. 

One day, while the consuls were holding kn assembly of 
the peopte,* Sulpitius' came upon them, with his assassins. 
The consuls immediately fled, but he seized the son of one of 
them, and killed him on the spot Sylla fthe other consul) 
was pursued, but escaped into the house of Marius, which no- 
body thought of; anrfwhen the pursuers were gone by, it is 
said that Marius himself let him out at a back gate, frona 
whence he got safe to the camp. But Svlla, in his. Commen- 
taries, denies that he fled to. the houde of Marius. He writes, 
that he was taken tliither to debate about certain edicts, which 
they wanted him to pass agdnst his will; that he was surround- 
ed with drawn swords, and carried forcibly to ^at house: and 
that at last he was removed from thence to the forum, where 
he was compelled to revoke the order of vacation,t Which had 
been issued liy him and his coUeaj^e. 

Sulpitius now carrying all before him, decreed the com- 
mand of the army to Marius; and Marius, preparing for his 
march, rfent two tribunes to 'Sylla, with orders that he should 
deliver up th^ army to them. But Sylla, instead of resigniog 
his charge, animated his troops to revenk^Q, and led them, to 
the number of thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, 
directly against Rome. As for the tribunes whom Marius 
had sent to demand the army of Sylla, they fell upon them 
and cut them in pieces. Marius, on the other hand, put to 
dea& many of Syua's friends in Kome^ ajid proclaimed liberty 
to allskves that would take up arms in Jiis behal£ But, we 

f Sylla tnd Pompdiu Bafus irere consuls. It was the sop of the htter 
that waa alain. 

f If that ofder had not been revoked, no pubj&c buaineM could have been 
4ont\ coniequently Hariua could not haite been appointed to the command 
againit llithndatci. 
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are tdd. there were bat three that accej^ed tlnii o&r. . He 
ciDuld^ tfiefefbre, make but a alisbt resistanoe. S^Ua soon en- 
tered thecity, and Marius was foreed to fly for his life. 

As soon as he had (^^itted Rome, he was abandoaed by 
th«e (hat had accompanied him. They dispersed themselves 
as they could ; and night cominjg on, he retired to a litUe house 
he baa near Rome, called Salonium. Thence he sent his son 
to some neighbouring fanni of his lather-in-law Mutitin, to 
provide necessaries. However, hie did not wait for his return, 
out went down to Ostia, where a friend of his, called Nume- 
rius, had prepared him a ship, and embarked, having with him 
only Granios, his wife's son by a former husband. 

When young Marius had r^ohed his grand&ther's eJstate, 
he hastened to collect such tilings as he wanted, and to .pe^ck 
them up. But before he could make an end, he was overtaken 
by day-light, and was near beine discovered by the enemy; 
for a party of horse had hastened thitheiy on- suspicion that 
Mariuft might be lurking thereabouts. The .bailiff of those 
grounds got sieht of theni in time, and hid ^e youn^ man in 
a cart-load of beans. Then he put to his team,, and driving 
up to the party, of horsemen, passed on m Rome. Thus young 
Marius was conveyed to his wife, who supplied him with some 
necessaries; and as soon as it grew dark, he made for the sea, 
whd^ finding a shin ready tosail for Africa, he embarked 
and passed over to that country. 

In the meantime. the elder Marius with.« favourable gale 
coasted Italy. But being afraid of falling into the hands of 
Geminius, a leading man m Tarraciha, who was his professed 
enemy, he directea the mariners to keep clear of that place. 
Th«e mariners were willing enough- to oblige him; but, the 
wind ^iftin]? on a sudden, and blowing hara from sea, they 
were afraid tney should not be able to weather the storm. Be- 
sides, Marius- was indisposed and s^s/^sick; they concluded 
thexc^reto make land,'and with great difficulty got to Circ»- 
um. There findins that die tempj^t increased, and their pro- 
visions began to fail, they went on shore and wand^^ up and 
down they knew not wmther. Such is the method taken by 
persons in great perplexity; they shun the present as the 
matest evil, and seek for hope in the dark events of futurity. 
The land was their enemy, the sea was the same: it was dan- 
gerous to meet with men; it -was dangerous also not to meet 
with them, because of their extreme want of provisions. In 
the evening they met with a few herdsmen, wno had nothing 
to give, them; but happening to know Marius, they desired he 
would immedi^ly quit those parts, for a little before they 
had seen a number of hoive upon .that very spot riding about 
in search of him. He was now involved in aU manner of 4i»- 
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traa^ and those aboat him ready to gire out lhroag|i hunger. 
Ifi this extremity he turned out of thie road, and tiuewhimadf 
into a UkidL wood^ where he passed the ni^ht in great anzietr. 
Next day, in great distress for want of raresfament, and will- 
ing to make use of the little strength he had, before it q«ite 
forsook him, he moved down to the sea^side. As he went, he 
encouraged his com|)anionsr not to desert him, and eaniestlj 
entreatcSi them tp wait for the accomplishment of his last hope, 
for which he reserved hiniiseli^ upon the credit of seme old 
prophecies. He told them,' that when he was very younc, 
and lived in the country, an eagle's nest fiell into hisliq[>, witii 
seven younff ones in it* His parents, surprised at the ririit, 
appliea to the diviners, who answered that theii* son would be 
tne most illustrious of men, and thai he would seven times at* 
tain the hi^iest office and authority in his country. 

Some say, this had actually happened to Marius; othera are 
of opinion, that the persons wtto were then about him, snd 
heard him relate.it, on that as well as several other oedasions, 
durine his exile, gave credit td it. and eommitted it to writinf^ 
tfaougn nothing couM be more fabulous. For an easle has not 
more than two young ones at a time. Nay, even Sf usaens is 
accused of a fiJse assertion, when he says, — Tkemgiek^tkne 
tgg8j nti on two^ and hatches but one. However this may be, it 
is aneed on all hands, that Marius, duripg his banishment,* and 
in me greatest extremities, often said,— ^ He should certainly 
come to a seventh consulship.'' 

Thev were not now above two miles and a half from the 
eity or Mintorqseu when they espied at some considerable dis- 
tance a troop of norse making towards them, and at the saime 
time happened to see two barks sailing near tne shore. They 
ran down, therefore, to thft sea, with all'the speed and strength 
they had, and when they had reached it, plunged in and swam 
towards the ships. Granius gained one of them, and passed 
over to an-opposite island, cal£sd ^nAria. As for Marius, who 
was very heavy and ynwieldy, he was borne with much diffi- 
culty by two servants above the water, and put into the other 
ship. The party of horse v^ere bv this time come to tiie sea- 
side, from whence they called to the ship's crew, eidier to put 
ashore immediately, or to throw Marius overboard, and then 
thev might go where they pleased'. Marius begged of them 
wm tears to save him, and the masters of the vessel, afia* 
consulting together a few moments, in which they ehanf^ 
their opinions several times, resolved to make answer, — 
** That the^ would not deliver up Marius." Upon this, the 

* MMis mirlit M weU svul UmMlf of thii Mk, M of the iM^ 
MittlHk > ^ .. 
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soWen rode off io agreat rag^ and the sailors soon d^Mriiiig 
from thmr lesolution^made for land. They east anehor in the 
month of the river Liris, where it overflows and foriitis a marshy 
and advised Marius, wh6 was much harassed, to {n> and refresh 
himself on diore, till they eould get a better wind. This tbey 
said woidd happen at a certain hour, when the wind from 'the 
sea would fall, and that from the marshes rise. Marius be- 
lieving them, they helped htm ashore; and he seated himself 
on the grass, little thinking o( what was goin{; to befall him. 
For the crew immediate!]^ wept on board again, weighed an- 
chor, aiid sailed away: tmnking it neither tonounible to deli- 
ver up Marius, nor sate to protect him. 

Thus deserted by all the worldj he sat a good while on the 
shore in silent stupefiMstion. At length* recovering himself 
with much difficulty, he rose and walked in a disconsolate 
manner through those ^Id and devious plaoes, till by scram- 
bling over deep bogs and ditches full of water and mud, he 
came to the cottage of an old man who worked in the fens. He 
threw himself at his feet^ and begeed bim^ — ^ To save and 
shelter a man^ who, if he escaped tke present danger, would 
reward him iar beyond his hopes." The cottager, whether 
he fcsiew before, or was then mov^ with^ his venerable as- 
pect, told him,-^^ His hut would be sufBeien^ if he want^l 
only to repose himself; but if be was wandering about to elude 
th^ search of his enemies, he would hide. him in a place much 
safer and more retired.'' Marius desiring him to do so^ the 
poor man took him into the fens^ and hade lum hide, himself 
in ahoUow place by the river, where he laid upon him a quan- 
tity of reeds and other lij^t things, that woula cover, but not 
oppress him. 

la a short time, however, he was disturbed with a tumulti»- 
ons noise from the c6ttag^; for 6eminiu3 had sent a number 
of men from TWacinain pursuit o£ him; and one party eom^ 
in^ that way, loudly threatened the old man, for having enters 
tamed and concealed an enemy of the Romans. Maritto, upon 
this, quitted the cave; and having stripped himiself^ plunged 
into the bog;^ amidst tiie thick water ana mud. This expM>^ 
ent rather discovered than screened him. They hauled him 
out na]ied, and covered with dirt, and carried him to Mintuis 
nae, where they delivered him tpthe magbtrates; for prock-t 
mation had been made through all thdse towns, that ajgeneral 
seard) should be made for Marius, and that he shouldTbe put 
to death, wherever he was found. The magistrates, howeverl 
thou^t proper to consider of it, and sent nim undi^ a guarct 
to the house of Fannia. This woman had an inveterate aver^ 
sion to Marius. When she was divorced from her husband 
Tinnius, she demanded her whole fortune, which was Conai* 

87* 
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denibte and Tinnius alleging adultery^ the cause was brou^t 
before MariuSy who was men consul lor the sixth thne. Upon 
the trial it appeared that Fannia was a woman of bad fame 
before her marria^, and that Tinnius was no stranger to her 
character when he married her. Besides, he had Bved with 
her a considerable time in the state of matrimony. The con- 
sul of course, Teprimanded them both. The husband was or- 
dered to- restore his wife's fortune, and the wife, as a proper 
mark of her disgrace, was sentenc^ to pay a fine of four 
drachmas. ' , ' , 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female resentment, entertain- 
ed and encour&ged Marius to the utmost of her power. He 
acknowledged hei* generosity, smd at the same time expressed 
the greatest vivacity and confidence. The occasion of tnis was 
an auspicious omen. When he was conducted to her house, 
as he approached, and the gate was opened, an ass tame out to 
drink at a nei^bouring fountain. The animal, with a vivaci* 
tjr unco.mnK>n to its species, fixed Its eves steadfastly on Ma- 
nus, then brayed aloud, and as it passed nim, skipped wantonly 
along. The conclusion which fie drew from this omen was, 
that the gods meant he sfaouM seek his safety by sea; for that 
it was not in consequence of any natural thirst that th6 ass 
went to the fountain.* This circumstance he mentioned to 
Fannia: and having ordered the door of his chamber to be se- 
cured, ne went to rest 

However, the ma^strates and counsel of Minturnse con- 
cluded that Marius niould immediately be put to death. No 
citizen would undertake this ofScej but a dragoon, either a 
Gaul or Giinbrian (for both are mentioned in history^ went up 
to him sword in hand, with an intent to despatch nun. The 
chamber in which he lay was somewhat gloomy, and a light, 
they tell you, glanced from the eyes of Marius, which darted 
on the face of t1)e assasssin; while at the same tune, he heard 
a solemn voice, saying, — ** Dost thou dare to kUl Marius?" 
Upon this the assassin threw down his sword, and fled, cry- 
ing, — ^ I can not kill Marius." The people of Mintums were 
struck with astonishment — pity and remorse ensued — should 
they put to death the preserver of Italy? Was it not even a 
disgrace to them that they did not contri1)ute to his relief? — 
**Let him go,'^' said they;^— ^Met the exile go and wait his des- 
tiny in some other region! It is time vfe should deprecate the 
anger of the gods, who have refused the poor, the naked wan- 
derer, the common privileges of hospitality!" Under the in- 
fluence of this enthusiasm, they immediately conducted him 

* All. that WM extraordinary in this circumstance vas^ that the tm^ fikt 
the sheep, it teldom leen to drink. 
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to the 8ea*coast- Yet in the midst of their officious, expedi- 
tion they met with some delay. The Marcian grove, which. 
they hold sacred, and suffer nothing that enters it to be re- 
moved, lay immediately in their way.-r-Consequently they 
could not pass through it^and to go round it would be tedious. 
At last an old man of the company cried out, that no place^ 
however reli^ous« was inaccessible, if it could contribute to 
the preservation ot Marius. No sooner had he said this, than 
he took some of the baggage in his hand, and marched through 
the place. The rest followed with the same alacrity; and when 
Marius came to the sea-coast, be found a vessel provided for 
him by one Belaeus. Some time after he presented a picture 
representing this event to the temple oi Marica.* - When 
JVlarius set sail, the w;ind drove him to the island of iBneria, 
where he found Oranius and some .other friends, and with 
them he sailed for Afric A Being in want of fresh water, they 
were obliged to put in at Sicily, where the Roman quaestor 
kept such strict watch, that Marius very narrowly escaped, 
ana no fewer than sixteen of the watermen were killed. From 
thence he immediately sailed for the island of Meninx, where 
he first heard that his son had escaped with CeihegMs, and was 

fone to implore the succour of Heimpsal king of ^umidia* 
'his gave him some encouragement, and immediately^ he ven-> 
tured for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He had 
neither received favour nor injury from Marius, but the exile 
hoped for something from his pity. He was iust landed, with 
a tew of his meiu when an officer came ana thus addressed 
him: — ^^ Marius, I coine from the praetor SextiUus, to tell you, 
that he forbids you to set foot in Africa. If you obey not, he 
will support the senate's decree, and treat you as a public ene- 
my. ** Marius, upon hearing this, was struck dumb with grief 
and indignation. He uttered not a word for some time, but 
stood regarding the officer with a menacing aspect At lengthy 
the officer asked him, what answer he shoula carry to the go-* 
vemor? — ^[ Go and tell him,'' said the unfortunate inan, with 
a sigh, — ^^ that thoU hast seen the exiled Marius sitting on the 
ruins of Carthage."t Thus, in the happiest manner in tne 
world, he proposed the fate of that city ak|d h^ own as warn- 
ings to the praetor.. 

in the meantime, Heimpsal, king of Numidia^ was unresolv- 
ed how to act with respect to young Marius. tie treated him 

•Virie^mentimiithisiiymph, .S^ 7, — 

■ ; '*Et Nyrophi g«nitum Laurenta MiridL" 
f *%€» 19 not, pertiapi, anv thing nobler, or f greater proof of geniui^ 
ma this saying in Marius's whole life. 
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in an honourable ndahner at his cour^llnit whenarer he desired 
leave to depart, found some pretence or other to detain fainu 
At the same time it was plain, that these delays did not ptXh 
ceed from any Intention of serving him.' An accident, how- 
ever, set him free. The young maif was handsome. One of 
Ihe king's concubines was affected with his misfortunes. Pity 
soon turned to love. At first he rejected the woman^s aa- 
vances. But when he saw no other way to gain his literty, 
and found that her re^ds were rather delicate, than gross, he 
accepted the tender of her heart; and by her means escaped 
with his friends, and came to his father. 

After tile first salutations, as diey walked alone the shore, 
they saw two scorpions fitting. This appeared to Marias 
an in omen; they went, therefore, on board a &hing^boat, and 
made for Cercina, an island not far distant Trom the continent 
They were scarce out to sea, when^ey saw a ^orty of tfie 
kin^s horse on full speed towards the place where they em- 
faarked; so that Marius thought he never escaped a more in- 
stant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was engaged in 
Boeotia With the lieutenants of Mithridates, a quarrelhappen- 
ed between the consuls at Rome,* and that they had recourse 
to arms. Octavius, having the advantage, drove out Cinna, 
who was aiming at absolute power, and appointed Comellos 
Menila consul m his room. Cinna collected forces in other 
parts of Italy, and maintained the war against them. Marius, < 
upon the news, determined to hasten to Cinna. He took with 
him some Marusian horse, which he had levied in Africa, and 
a few others that were come to him from Italy, in all not 
aitaounting to above a thousand men, and with thin handful 
began his voyage. He arrived at a port of Tuscany called 
Telamon; and as soon ai he was landed proclaimed lioerty to 
the slaves. The name of Marius brouf^t down numbers of 
freemen too, husbandmen, shepherds, and such like^ to the 
'9hore; the ableat of which he emist^dyand in a short time had 
a .great army on foot, with whicb he filled forty ships. He 
knew Ottavius to be a man of good jprindples, and disposed to 
govern agreeably to justice; but Cmna was Obnoxious to his 
enemy Sylla, «nd st that time in open war against the es- 
tablished sovemraent He resolved, therefore, to join Chna 
with all his forces. Accordinghr, he sent to acquaint him, 
that be coi^ered him as consul, and was ready to obey his 
commands. Cinna accepted his oner, declared him proconsul, 
and. /sent him the/oaoef, and other ensigns of aiitiiori^. But 

* tht year of Rome w hundred «xty<«iz« and ei^btj-five ycut befte<a 
Christ Cmn» was for recalling the exiles, and OctftTiui was apunst it 
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Maiiiit dedined them^ «Ilwn£ that tach ptmp did not be- 
come his ruined fortanes. Instead of that, he wove a mean 
earment, and let his hair grow ps it had done from the day of 
his exile. He was now, indeed, upwards of seyenty years 
old, but he walked with a pace affectedly slow. This appear- 
ance was intended to excite compassion. Yet his native^nerce- 
ness. and something more, mignt be distinguished amidst all 
this U^k of misery; and it was evident that he was not so much 
humbled, as exasperated by his misfortunes. 

When he had saluted Cinna, and made a speech to the 
army, he immediatelv began his operations, and soon changed 
the face of afiairs. in the first place he cut off the enemy's 
conyoys with his fleet, plundered their store-ships, and made 
himself master of the bread-corn. In the ne^^ place, he coast- 
ed along, and seized the sea-port towns. . At last, Ostia itself 
was betrayed to him. He pillaged the town, slew most of the 
inhabitants, and threw abridge oyer the Tiber, to prevent the 
carrying any provisions to Rome by sea. Then he marched 
to Rome, and posted himself upon the hill dalled Janicukmu 

Meanwhile the cause did not suffer so much by the incapa- 
city of Octavius, as by his anxious and Unseasonable attention 
to the laws; for when many of his friends advised him to en- 
franchise the slaves, he saia, — ^ He would not grant such per- 
sons the freedom of that city, in defence of whose constitution 
he shut out Marius.'^ 

But upon the arrival of Metellus, the son of that Metellus 
who commanded in the African war, and was afterwards ba- 
nished by Marius, the army within the walls leavinjg Octa- 
vius, applied to him as the better officer, and entreated^him to 
take the command; adding that they should fight and conquer, 
when they had got an able and active g^eneral. Metellus, how- 
ever, rejected their suit with indignation, and bade them go 
back to the consul; instead of which, they went over to uie 
enemy. At the same time Metellus withdrew, giving up the 
city for lost 

As for Octavius, he staid, at the persuasion of certain Chal- 
dasan diviners and expositors of the Sibylline books, who pro- 
mised him that all would be well., Octavius was, indeed, one 
of the most upririit men among the Romans; he supp<Mted his 
dignity as Consul, without giving any ear to flattereni, and r&> 
garden the laws and ancient usages of his country as rules n^ 
ver to be departed frqm. Yet he had 111 the weakness of sn- . 
perstition, and spent more of his time with fortune-tellers and 
pregnosticators, than with men of political or military abili- 
ties. However, before Marius entered the city, Oetavius was 
dranedfrom the tribunal and. slain by jpersons commissioiied 
lor that purpose; and it is said that a Chaldsean scheme was 

Vol. tl.-l— 2 S 
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found in Ins bosom as he Ixjr. It seems iifiiiecoimtable, thsf 
of twp such eenenls as Marius and Octavius, the one should 
be saved, ana the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While aSairs were in this posture, the senate assembled, and 
sent some of their own body to Cinna and Marius, with a re- 
quest that they should come into the city, but spare the inha- 
bitants. Cinna, as consul, received them, sitting in his chaii 
of state, and gave them an obliging answer. But Marius stood 
by the consuPs chair, and spoke not a word. He showed, 
however, by the eloominess of his Ipok, and the menacing 
sense of his .eye, mat. he would soon fill the city w^ith blood. 
Immediately after this, they moved forwards towards Bx>ma 
Cinna entered the city with a strong guards but Marius stop- 
ped at the gates, with a dissimulation dictated by his resent- 
ment. He said, — ^^ He was a banished man, and the laws pro- 
hibited his return. If his country wanted his service she must 
repeal the law which drove him into exile.'' . As if he had a 
real regard for the laws, or were entering a city sdll in pos- 
session of its liberty. 

The people, therefore, were summoned to assemble for that 

Ese. But before three or four tribes had given their suf- 
, he put off the mask, and without waiting for the for- 
/ of a repeal, entered with a guard selec^d from the 
slaves that had repaired to his standard. These he called his 
Bardiaeans.* At tne least word or sign given by Marius, they 
murdered all whom he niarked for destruction. So that when 
Ancharius, a senator, and a man of praetorian dignity, saluted 
Marius, and he returned not the salutation, they killed him in 
his presence. After this, ihey considered it as a signal to kill 
Bmy man, who saluted' Marius in the streets, and was not taken 
any notice of; so that his very friends were seized with horror, 
whenever they went to pay their respects to him. 

When they had butchered ^reat numbers, Cinna's revenge 
began to pall; it was satiated with blood. But the fury of Ma- 
rius seemed rather to increase; his appetite for slaughter was 
•sharpened by indulgence, and he went on destroying all who 
gave him the least shadow of suspicion. Every road, every 
town, was full of assassins, pursuing and hunting the unhappy 
victims. 

Qn this occasion it was found that no obligations of friend- 
■hip, no rights of hospitality, can stand the shock of ill-for- 
tune; for there were Very few who did not betray those that 
had taken refuge in th^r houses. The slaves of Comutus, 

* M. de Thoa conjectured that we should read BatdyeUc^ because there 
was a fierce and bsifnffoos people in Spsinof that name. Some manosctipts 
KsTe OrtiKans. 
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therefore, deserve the hiehest admiratioD; ihev hid their moa^ 
ter in the housej and took a dead body out of the street from 
among the slain, and hanged it by the neck; then they put a 

fold ring on the finger, and showed the corpse in that con- 
ition to Marius's executioners; after which they dressed it 
for the funeral, and buried it as their master's body. No one 
suspected the matter; and Comutus after being concealed as 
long-as it was necessary, was conveyed by those servants into 
Cralatia. 

Mark Antony the orator^ likewise found a faithful friend, 
but did not save his life by it This friend of his was in a low 
station of life; however, as he had one of the greatest tnen of 
Rome under his roof, ne entertained him in me best manner 
he could, and often sent to a neighbouring tavern for wine for 
him. The vintner, finding that the servant who fetched it^ 
was something of a connoisseur in tasting the wine, and in- 
sisted on having better, asked him, — ^* Why he was not satis- 
fied with the common new wine he used to have^ but wanted 
the best and the dearest?'' The servant, in the simplicity of 
his heart, told him, as his friend and acquaintance, that the 
wine was for Mark 4^ntony, who lay concealed in his master's 
house. As soon as he was gone, the knowing vintner went 
himself to Marius, who was then at supper, and told him, he 
could put Antony in his power; upon which Marius clapped 
his hands in the agitation of joy, and would even have i^tt 
his company, and ^ne to the place himself, had liot he been 
dissuaded by his friends. However, he sent an officer, named 
Annius, with some soldiers, and ordered him to bring the 
head of Antony. When ttiey came to the house, Annius 
stood at the door, while the soldiers got up by a ladder into 
Antony's chamber. . When they saw him they encouraged 
each other to the execution: but, such was the power of his 
eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that so far from laying 
hands upon him, they stood motionless with dejected eyes, ana 
wept I)uring this delay, Annius goes up, beholds Antony 
addressing the soldiers, and the solaiers confounded by the 
force of his address. Upon this, he reproved them for their 
weakness, and with his own hand cut off the orator's head. 
Lutatius Catulus, the colleague of Marius, who had jointly 
triumphed with him over the Cimbri, finding that every in- 
tercessory effort was vain, shut himself up in a narrow cham- 
ber, and suffered himself to be suffocated by the steam of a 
huge C09I fire. When the bodies were thrown out and trod 
upon in the streets— it was not pity they excited; it was hor- 
ror and dismay. But what shocked the peQple much more 
was the conduct of the Bardiaeans, who. after they had mur- 
dered the masters of families, exposed the nakedness of their 
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diiUiWy Old inAilgQl tiieir pifrioiu with theiF wuret. In 
short, tiieir violence and rapacity were beyond aU restraint, 
till Cinna and Sertorius determined, in council, to fall upon 
them in their deep, and cut them off to a man. 

At thn time ihe tide of afiairs took a sudden turn. News 
was brought t^at Sylla had put an end to the Mithrldatic war, 
and that uker having reduc^ theprovinces, he was returning 
to Rome with a large army. This gave a short respite, a 
breathing from these inexpressible troubles; as the apprehen- 
sions of war had been uniyersally prevalent Marius was now 
chosen consul the seventh time; and as he was walking out on 
the kalends of January, the mt day of the year, be ordered 
8extus Lucinus to be siezed, and thrown down the Tarpeian 
roclq a circumstance which occasioned an unhappy presage of 
approaching evils. The consul himself, worn out with a series 
of misfortunes and distress, found his faculties fail, and trem- 
bled at tfie approach of wars and conflicts: for he considered 
that it was not an Octavius, a Morula, the desperate leaders of 
a small sedition, he had to contend with^ but Sylla, the con- 
queror of Mithridates, and the banisher of Alarius. Thus 
agitated, thus revolving the miseries, the flijghts, the dancers, 
he had experienced boUi by land and sea, ms inquietude af- 
fected him even by nif^t, and a voice seeQied continually to 
pronounce in his ear, — 

Dread are the tlumbers of the diatiiit Ikm. 

Unable to support the painfulness^ of watching, he had recourse 
to the botde, and gave into those excesses which by no means 
suited Us years. At last, when, by intelligence from sea, he 
was convinced of the approach ot Syllvpis apprehensions 
were heightened to the greatest degree. The dread of his ap- 
proach, &e pain of continual anxiety^ threw him into a pleu- 
ritic fever; and, in this state, Posidonius the philosopher telb 
us he found him, when he went to speak to him on some afiairs 
of his embassy. But Gaius Piso the historian relates, that 
walking out with his friends one evening after supper, &e gave 
them a short history of his life; and, after expatuiting on the 
uncertainty c^ fortune, concluded^ that it was oeneath the dig- 
nity of a wise man to live in subjection to that fickle deitv. 
Upon this, he took leave of his fnends, and betaking himself 
to his bed, died seven days after. There are those who im- 
pute his death to the excess of his ambition, which, according 
to their account, tiirew him into a delirium; insomuch, that 
he fancied he y^ canyinjg on the war against Mithridates, 
and uttered lil the expressions used in an engi|;ement Such 
— I the violence of his ambition for that command! 
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Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished by the unparal- 
leled honour of seven consulships, and possessed of a more 
than regal fortune, Marius died with the chagrin of an unfor- 
tunate wretch, who had not obtained what he wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated himself, in the 
first place, that he was bom a man; m the next place, that he 
had the happiness of being a GreeK, not a brute, or barbarian; 
and last of all, that he was the contemporary of Sophocles. 
Antipater of Tarsus, too, a little before his death, recollected 
the several advantages of his life, not foi^tting even his suc- 
cessful voyage to Auiens^ In settling his accounts with for- 
tune, he carefully entered every a^eeable circumstance in 
that excellent book of the mindf, his memory. How much 
wiser, how much happier than those, who, forgetful of every 
blessing they have received, hang on the vain and deceitful 
hand (? hope, and while they are idly- grasping at future ac* 
duisitions, neelect the enjoyment of me present! though the 
future gifts of fortune are not in their power, and though th^ir 
present possessions are not in the power of tortune, thev look 
up to the former, and neglect the latter. Theit punishment^ 
however, is not less jus^ than it is certain. Belore philoso- 
phy, and the cultivation of reason, have laid a proper founda- 
tion for the mani^ment of wealth and power, tney pursue 
them with that avidity which must for, ever har^s an undisci- 
plined mind. 

Marius died on the seventeenth day of his seventh consul- 
ship. His death was productive of the greatest joy in Rome, 
ana the citizens looked upon it as ,an event that freed them 
from the worst of tyrannies. It was not long however before 
they found that they had changed an old and feeble t3rrant, for 
one who had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties into exe- 
cution. Such they found uie son of Marius, whose saneuina- 
T^ spirit showed itself in the destruction of numbers of the no- 
bility. His martial intrepidity, and ferocious behaviour at 
. first procured him the title of the son of Mars, but his conduct 
afterwards denominated hiift the son of Venus, When he was 
besieged in Preneste, and had tried every little artifice to es- 
cape, he put an end to his life, that he might not fall into the 
hands of Sylla. 

Vol, IL U 
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LIFE OF LYSANDER. 



Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Delphi, one 
has this inscription, — ^Brasidas and the AcANTHn took 
THIS FKOM THX ATHENIANS.* Hcnce many are of opinion, 
that the marble statue which stands in the chapel of that na- 
tion, iust by the door, is the statue of Brasidas. But, in fact, 
it is Ifysander's, whom it perfectly represents, with his hair 
at full growth,t and a length of beard, both after the ancient 
fashion. It is not true, indeed, (as some would have it,) that, 
while the Argives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss of a 
fnreat battle,]; the Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow in 
tne joy of success. Nor did they first give into this custom, 
when the Bacchiadae§ fled from Corintn to Lacedaemon, and 
made a disagreeable appearance with their shorn locks. But 
it is derivea from the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported 
to have said, that long hair makes the handsome more beautiful^ 
and the ugly more terrible. 

Aristoclitus,|| the father of Lysander, is said to have been 
of the royal line, but to be descended from the Heraclidse by 
another family. As for.Lvsander,.he was bred up in poverty. 
No one cqnformed more freely to the Spartan discipline than 
he. He had a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of any 
pleasure, except that which results from the hdnour and suc- 
cess gained by great actions. And it was no fault at Sparta 
for young men to be led by this sort of pleasure. There they 
choose to instil into their children an early passion for glory, 

* BrasidAB, wben general of the I^acedaemonians, peiauaded the people 
of Acanthus to quit the Athenian Intelsat, and to receive die Spartans into 
their city. In consec^uence of which, he joined with them in consecrating 
certain Athenian spoik to Apollo. The statue, therefore^ pA>bablj was 
his, though Plutarcn thinks otherwise. — ^Vid. Thueyd, lib. iy. 

tWhy might not Brasidas, who was a Lacedaemonian, and a cotempomy 
^ysaader, be represented with long hair as well as he? 
t This was the opinion of Herodptus, but perfectly groundless. 
4 The Baeduadae had kept up an oligarchy in CormUi for two hundred 
years, but were at hst expelled by Cypsehis, who made himself abaolute 
roaster there. — IferodoL 1. y. 
I Pansanias calls him ArtistocisjUis. 
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and teach them to be much affected by dismce. as well as 
elated by praise. And he that is not moved at tnese things, 
is despised as a j)erson of a mean soul, unambitious of the im- 
provemetits of virtue. 

That love of fame, then, and jealousy of honour, which ever 
influenced Lysander, were imbibed in his education; and con- 
sequently, nature is not to be blamed for them. But the at- 
tention which he paid the ^eat, in a manner that did not be- 
come a Spartan, and that easmess with which he bore the pride 
of power, whenever his own interest was concerned, may be 
ascribed to his disposition. This complaisance, however, is 
considered by some as no small part of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes,* that great geniuses are ge- 
nerally of a melancholy turn, of which ne gives instances in 
Socrates, Plato, and Hercules; and he tells us that Lysander, 
though not in his youth, yet in his age was inclined to it 
But what is most neculiar m his character is, that though he 
bore poverty well nimself, and was never either conquered or 
corrupted by money, vet he filled Sparta with it, and with the 
love of it too, and robbed her of the glory she had of despising 
riches. For, after the Athenian war, he brought in a great 
quantity of gold and silver, but reserved no part of it for nim- 
self. And when Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughter some 
rich Sicilian garments, he refused them, alleging, — ^^ He was 
afraid those fine clothes would make them look more homely.'' 
Being sent, however, soon after, ambassador to Dionysius. 
the tyrant offered him two vests, that he might take one ot 
them for his daughter: upon which he said, — ^* His daughter 
knew better how to cnoose than he," and so took them both. 
As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a great length, 
the Athenians, after Uieir overthrow in Sicily, saw their fleets 
driven out of the sea, and themselves upon the verge of ruin. 
But Alcibiades, on.his return from banishment, applied him- 
self to remedy this evil, and soon made such a change, that 
the Athenians were once more eoual in naval conflicts tb the 
Lacedaemonians. Hereupon the Lacedaemonians began to be 
afraid in their turn, and resolved to prosecute the war with 
double diligence; and as they saw it required an able general, 
as well as great preparations, they gave the command at sea 
to Lysander.t 

When he came to Ephesus, he found that city well inclined 
to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition as to its inter- 
nal policy, and in danger of falling into the barbarous manners 

• Problem, lect 30. 

I In the iint year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad, four hundred and luc 
yean before Chriit 
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9I tbe Fermmu^ teeauBe it was near Lydia^ and tbe king's 
lieutenants oftwi visited it Lvsander, therefore, having fixed 
his quarten there, ordered all his store-ships to be brought 
into their harbour, and built a dock for the ^eys. By these 
means he filled their port with merchants, their market with 
business, and their houses and shops with money. So from 
that time and from his services, Ephesus bejjan to conceive 
hopes of that greatness and splendour in which it now floo* 
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As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king's son, was anived 
at Sardis, he went thith^ to confer with him, and to acquaint 
him with Ae treachery of Tissaphemes. That viceroy had in 
order to assist the Laoedasmonians, and to destroy the navat 
force of the Athenians; but, by reason of his partiality to Al- 
cibiades, he actM with no vigour, and sent such poor supplies, 
that the fleet was almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to find 
this charge against Tissaphernes, knowing him to be a man of 
bad character in general, and an enemy to him in particular. 
By this and the rest of his conversation, but most of all by the 
respect and attention which he paid him, Lysander reoom- 
molded himself to the young prince, and ei^aged him to pro- 
secute the war. When the Lacedaemonian was going to take 
his leave, Cyrus desired him, at an entertainment provided on 
that occasion, not to refuse the marks of his n^ard, but to ask 
some favour of him. " As you are so very kind to me," said 
Lysander, ^' I beg you would add an obobm to the seamen's 
pay, so that instead of three oboH a day, they may have four/' 
uyrus, charmed with this generous answer, made him a pre^ 
sent of ten thousand pieces of gold.* Lysander employed the 
money to increase tne wages of his men; and by this encou- 
ragement* in a short time, almost emptied the enemy's ships. 
For great numbers came over to him, when thev knew they 
should have better pay: and those who remained, became indo- 
lent and mutinous, ana gsye their officers continual, trouble. 
But though Lysander hA thus drained and weakened his ad- 
versaries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement knowing 
Alcibiades not <mly io be a commander of extniordinary abih- 
ties, but to have the advantage in number of ships, as well as 
to have been succ«»ful in all the battles he had fought, whe- 
ther by sea or land* 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samoa to Phocsa, 
and had left the command of the fleet to his pilot Antioehas, 
the pilot, to insult Lysander, and show his own bravery, safl- 
ed to the harbour of Ephesus with two galleys only, where he 
hailed the Lacedaemonian fleet with a great deal of noise and 
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Haunter, and passed hj in the most faiaoleiit maiiiier imsnnS'* 

Ible. Lysander^ resenting the afiOront, ept a few of his ships 

lunder sail, and gave chase. But when ne saw the Athenians 

'coine<t<support Antiochus^'he called up more of his galleys, 

and at last the action became eeneral. JLysander ^ned the 

victory, took fifteen ships, and erected a trophy. Hereupon 

the people of Athens, incensed at Alcibiades, took the com- ^ 

I mand from him; and as he found himself slighted and censur- 

f ed by the army at Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to 

Chersonesus. This battle, though not consida^ble in itself, 

k was made so by the misfortunes of Alcibiades. 

Ly Sander now invited to Ephesus the boldest and most en* 
rprispg inhabitants of the Greek cities in Asia, and sowed 
pong them the seeds of those aristoc^tical forms of govern* 
ent which' afterwards took place. He encoumged uiem to 
1er into associations, and to turn their thoughts to politics, 
:>n pro.mise, that when Athens was once snbaoed, the popu* 
' ^vemment in their cities too should be dissolved, and the 
dmmistrg:ion vested in them. His actions gave them*confi* 
defce in ^is promise; for those who were already attached to 
him tty friendship or the rights of hospitality, he advanced Uy 
the highest honou):^ and employments; not scrupHnjg to join 
^ith them in any act of fraud or oppression, to satisfv tneir 
avarice bxjA ambition. So that ever^ one endeavourea to in* 

Satfate himself with Lysander; to him they paid their courts 
ey fixed their hearts upon him; persuaded that nothing was 
too great for .them to expect, while he had the management 
of a&irs. Hence it was, that fn)ra the first liiey looked with 
an ill eye on Callicratidas, who succeeded him in the com- 
niand of the fleet; 9nd though they afterwards found him the 
best and most upright of men,.they were not satisfied with his 
coAduct, which they thought, had too much of the Doric* 
plainness and sincerity. U is true, they admired the virtue 
pf CaHicratida^^ as they would the beauty of some hero's statue; 
btit they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, and support 
they had experienced' in Lysander; insomiich. :Uiat when he 
left them, they were quite dejected, and melted into tears. 

. Indeed, he took every method he could think of to strengthen 
their aversion to 'Callicratidas. He even sent back to Sardis 
the remainder of the money. whi<^h Cyrus had given him for 
the supply of the fleet, and nade his successor go and ask for 
ity as he hiid done, or contrive some other means for the 
maintcinance of his forces. And when he was upon the point 
ot sailing, he made this declaration:—^ I deliver to you a fleet 

« Dacier rt^en thii to the Dorian muaic^ Imt the Doric maimen had a 
riinpfi<aty in i^ntm, m veil m Uie murie. 
Vol. H. 2T 38* 
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that 18 mistreM of die seas.'' GalUcratidas, wilUn|; to show 
the insolence and vanity of his boast, said,— ^' Why do not 
you then take Samos on the left, and sail round to Miletus, 
and deliver the fleet to me there? for we need not be afraid 
of passing by .our enemies in that island, if we are masters of 
the seas.'' Lysander made only this superficial answen — 
^< You have the command of thp ships, and not I;'' and imme- 
diately set sail for Peloponnesus. 

Caliicratidas was lett in great difficulties; for he had not 
brought money from home with him, nor did he choose to 
raise contributions from the cities, which were already dis- 
tressed. The only way left, therefore, was to go,, as Lysander 
had done, and beg it of the king's lieutenants. And no one 
was more unfit for such an office, than a man of his free and 
great spirit, who thought any loss that Grecians migjbt sustain 
from Grrecians, preferable to an abject attendance at the doors 
of barbarians, wno had indeed a great deal of gold, but nothing 
else to boast of. .^^ Necessity, however, forced him into Lydia; 
where* he went, directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the 
porters tell him, that Caliicratidas, the Spartan admiral, de- 
sired to speak with him. " Stranger," said one of the fdlows, 
" Cyrus IS not at leisure; he is dnnking." " 'Tis very well," 
said Caliicratidas, with great simplicity, ^^ I will wait here till 
he has done." But when he found that these people consider- 
ed him as a rustic, and onlv lauehed at him, he went away. 
He came a second time, and could not gain admittance; and 
now he could bear it no longer, but returned to Ephesus, vent- 
ing execrations i^nst those who first cringed to the barbari- 
ans, and taught them to be. insolent on account of their wealth. 
At the same time he protested, that as soon as he was got back 
to Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Grecians among themselves, and to make them formidable to 
the barbarians, instead of their poorly petitioning those people 
for assistance against each other. But this Callicrati4as, who 
had sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who, in point of 
justice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the best of the 
Greeks, fell soon after in a sea-fight at Arginusss, where he 
lost the day. 

Affairs l)eing now in a declining condition, the confederates 
sent an embassy to Sparta, to desire that the command of the 
navy might be restored to Lysander, promising to support the 
cause wiUi much greater vigour, if he h^d the directien of it 
Cyrus, too, made toe same requisition. But as the law forbade 
the same person to be chosen admiral twice, and yet the La- 
cedaemonians were willing to oblige their allies, they vestiMl a 
nominal command in one Aracus, while Lysander, who was 
called only lieutenant, had the power. His arrival was very 
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aereeable to those who had, or wanted to have, the chief aa- 
tnoiity in the Asiatic cities; for he had long eiven them hopes, 
that the democracy would be abolished, ana the government 
devolve entirely upon them. 

As for those who loved an open and eenerpus proceeding, 
when they compared Lysander and Callicratidas, the former 
appeared only a man of craft and subtilty, who directed his 
operations b^ a set of artful expedients, and measured the 
value of justice by the advantage it brought; who, in short, 
thought interest tne thing of superior excellence, and that na- 
ture nad made no difference between truth and falsehood, but 
either was recommended by its use. When he was told, it did 
not become the descendants of Hercules to adopt such artfiil 
expedients, he turned it off with a. jest, and said, — ^^^•Where 
the lion's skin falls short, it must be eked out with the fox's.'' 

There was a remarkable instance of his subtilty, in his be- 
haviour at Miletus. His friends, and others wifii whom he 
had connections there, who had promised to abolish the popu- 
lar government, and to drive out all that favoured it, had 
changed their minds and reconciled themselves to their adver- 
saries. In public he pretended to rejoice at the event, and to. 
cement the union; but in private he loaded them with re- 
proaches,' and excited them to attack the commons; How- 
ever, when he knew the tumult was be^n, he entered the 
city in haste, and running up to the leaders'of the sedition, 
^ve the^m a severe reprimand, and threatened to punish them 
m an exemplary manner. At the same time, he desired the 
people to be perfectly easy, and to fear no farther disturbance 
whue lie was there. In ali which he acted only like an artful 
dissembler, to hinder the heads of the plebeian party from quit- 
ting the city, and to make sure of their being put to the sword 
there. Accordingly, there was not a man mat trusted to his 
honour, who did not lose his life. 

There is a saying, too, of Lysander's, recorded by Ahdro- 
clides, which shows the little regard he had for oaths. <' Chil- 
dren," he said, "were to be cheated vriih cockalls, and men 
with oaths." In this he followed the example of Polycrates 
of Samos; though it ill became a general of an army to imitate 
a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lacedsemonian to hold the 

fpds in a more contemptible light than even his enemies. For 
e who overreaches by a fiaJse oath, declares that he fears his 
enemy, but despises his God. 

Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sardis, presented him 
with great sums, and promised more. Nay, to snow how high 
he was in his favour, he went so far as to assure him, that if 
his father would give him nothing, he would supply him out 
of his own fortune; and^ if every thing else failed, he would 
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melt dbwn the Teiyihroiicr on wfateh he Mt when he adminte- 
tered kntioe, and which was all of massy gold and silver. 
And wbi&a he went to attend his father in Mediay he assigned 
him the tribute of the towns, and pat die care of his vniole 
province in his hands. At parting he embraced, and entreated 
nim not to ensage the Athenians at sea before his return, be- 
eause he intends to bring with him a great fleet oat of Phce- 
nieia and Cilicia. 

After the departore of the prince, X<pander did not choose 
tofi^tthe enemy, who were not inferior to him in force, nor 
yet to lie idle with such a number of ships, and, therefore, he 
cruised about and reduced some islands. JEpnsi and Salamis 
he pillaged; and from thence sailed to Attica, where he waited 
on Acis, who was come down from Decelea to the coast, to 
show nis land forces what a nowerful navy there was, which 
gave them , the command of tne seas in a manner they ooold 
not have expected. Ly sander, however, seeing the Athenians 
in chase of nim, steered another way back through the islands 
to Asia. As he found the Hellespont unguarded, he attacked 
Campsacus by sea, while Thdrax made an assault upon it by 
•land; in consequence of which the city was taken, and the . 
plunder was given to the troops. In the meantime^ tiie Athe^ 
nian fleet, which consisted of a hundred and twenty ships, had 
advano^ to Eleus, a city in the Chersbnesus. There getting 
intelligence that liampsacus was lost, they sailed immediately 
to Sestos; where they^ok in provisions, and then proceeded 
to j^^os Potamos. They were now just opposite the enemy, 
who still lay at anchor near Lampsacus. The Athenians Were 
under the command of several officers, among whom Philocles 
was one; the same 1^0 had persuaded the people to make a 
decree, that the prisoners or war should liave their right 
thumbs cut ofi", that they might be disabled from handling a 
pike, but still be serviceable at the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes of coming to 
an action next day. But Lysander had anotner design. He 
commanded the seamen and pilots to go on board, as if he in- 
tended to fight at break of day. These were to wait in silence 
for orders; the land-forces were to form on the shore, and 
wateh the signal. At sun-lrise the Athenians drew up in a line 
directiy before the Lacedaemonians, and jgave the challenge. 
Lysander, though he had manned his ships over night, and 
stood facing the enemy, did not accept of it On the contram 
he sent otwrs, by his pinnaoes, to those ships ftat were in tne 
van, not to stir, but to Keep the line, without making the least 
motion. In the evening, when the Athenians retired, he 
would not suffer one man to land, till two or three gaUevB, 
which he had sent to look out, returned witi) an account tnat 
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the en^Biy were diseml^arked. Next moniing they ranged 
themselves in the same manner, .and the like was practisS a 
day or two longer. This made the Athenians very confident; 
they considerea their adversaries as a dastardly set of men, 
who durst not auit their station. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, Alcibiades, who lived in a castle of his own in 
the Chersonesus, rode to the Athenian camp, and represented 
to the generals two material errors they had committed. The 
first was, that they had stationed their ships near a dangerous 
and naked shore: the other, that they were so far from Sestos, 
from whence they were forced to fetch all their provisions. 
He told them, it was their business to isail to the port of Sestos 
without loss of time; where they would be at a greater dis- 
tance from the enemy^ who were watching their opportunity 
with an army commanded b^ one mauj^ andso well aiscipli^aed, 
that they would execute his orders upon the least signal. 
These were the lessons he ^ve them, but they did not regard 
him. Nay, Tydeus said with an air of contempt,—^* You are 
not general now, but we.'' Alcibiades even suspected some 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On tiie fifUi day, when the Athenians had offered battle, and 
they returned, as usual, in a careless and disdainful manner; 
upon this, Lysander detached some ^lleys to observe them; 
and ordered the officers as soon as they saw the Athenians 
landed, to sail back as fast as possible: and when they were 
come half way, to lift up a brazen shield at the head of each 
ship, as a signal for him to advance. He then sailed through 
all the line, and gave instructions to tHe captains and pilots to 
have all their men in good order,, as well mariners as soldiers; 
and, when the signal was given, to push forward with the ut- 
most vigour against the enemy. As soon, therefore, as the sig- 
nal appeared) the trumpet sounded in the admiral-galley, the 
ships began to move on, and the land-forces hastened along the 
shore to seize the promontory. The space between the two 
continent^, in that place, is fifteen furiongs, which was soon 
overshot by the diligence and spirit of the rowers. Conon, 
the Atiienian general, was the nrst that descried them from 
land, and hastened to get his men on board. Sensible of the 
impending danffer, some he commanded, some he entreated, 
ana others he lorced into the ships. But all his endeavours 
were in vain. His men, not in ^e least expecting a surprise, 
were dispersed up an4 down, some in the market-place, some 
in the fields; some were asleep in their tents, and some pre- 
paring their dinner. All this was owing to tne inexperience 
of flieir commanders, which had made uiepi quite regardless 
of what might happen. The shouts and the noise of tne ene- 
my, rushing on to Uie attack, were now heard, when Conon 
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fled with eight ships^ and escaped to Evagoras kin^ of Cy- 
prus. The reloponnesians fell upon the rest, took tnose that 
were empty, ana disabled the others, as the Athenians were 
embarking. Their aoldiers coming unarmed, and in a strag- 
gling manner, to defend the ships, perished in the attempt, 
and those that fled Were slain bv that part of the enemy which 
had landed. Lysander took three thousand prisoners, and 
seized the whole fleet, except the sacred galley called Paralu^ 
and those that escaped with Conon. When ne had fastened 
the captive galleys to his own, and plundered the camp, he 
returned to* Lampsacus, acccompanied with the flutes and 
songs of triumph. This sreat action cost him but little blood; 
in one hour he put an end to a long and tedious war,* which 
had been diversified beyond all oUiers by an incredible varie- 
ty of eyents. This cruel war, which had occasioned so many 
battles, appeared in such difierent forms, produced such vicis- 
situdes ot fortune, and destroyed more generals than all the 
wars of Greece put together, was terminated by the conduct 
and capacity of one man.^ Some, therefore, esteemed it the 
efiect of a divine interposition. There were those who said, 
that the stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on each side 
the helm of Lysander's ship, when he first set out against the 
Athenians. Others thcrugnt that a stone, which, according to 
the common opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of uiis 
overthrow. It fell at J&sos Potamos, and was of a prodigious 
size. The people of the Chersonesus hold it in great venera* 
tion, and show it to this day.t It is said that Anaxagoras had 
foretold, that one of those bodies which are fixed in the vault 
of heaven, would one day be loosened by some shock or con* 
vulsion ot the whole machine, and fall to the earth. For he 
taught that the stars are not now in the places where they 
were originally formed; that bein^ of a stony substance and 
heavy, the lignt they give is caused only by the reflection and 
refraction of the aether; and that they are carried along, and 
kept in their orbits, by the rapid motion of the heaveos, which, 
from the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were se- 
parated from the rest, hindered them from £silling[. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling stars are not emanations or oetached parts 
of the elementary fire, that ^o out the moment they are kin- 
dled; nor yet a (quantity of air bursting out from some com- 
pression, and taking fire in the upper region; but that they are 

* This war lasted twenty-«eyeii yean. 

f This victory was rained the fourth year of the ninely-third Olympiid, 
four hundred and three yean before the birth of Christ And it is pretend- 
ed» that Anaxagoras had delivered his prediction Bizty4wo Tears before the 
battle.— /«n.T xi. c. 58. 
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really heavenly bodies, which, from some relaxation of the 
rapiaity of their motion, or by some irreeular concussion, are 
loosened and fall, not so mucn upon the habitable part of the 
globe, as into the ocean, which is the reason that their sub- 
stance is seldom seen. 

Damachus,* howeyer, in his, treatise concerning religion, 
confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, that for se- 
yenty-five days together, before that stone fell, there was seen. 
ill the heayens a large body of fire, like an inflamed cloud, not 
fixed to one place, but carried this way and that with a broken 
and irregular motion; and th^t by its yiolent agitation several 
fiery fragments were forced from it, which were impelled in 
various mrections, and darted with the celerity and brightness 
of so many falling stars. After this body Was fallen in the 
Chersonesuj, and the inhabitants recovered from their terror, 
assembled to see it, they could find no inflammable matter, or 
the least sign of fire, but a real stone, which, thoujgh lar^, was 
nothing to the size of that fiery globe they hacTseen in the 
sky, but appeared only as a bit crumbled from it It is plain, 
that Damachus" must have very indulgent readers, if this ac- 
count of his gains credit If it is a true one, it absolutely re- 
futes those wno say, that this stone was nothing but a rock 
rent by a tempest {rom the top of a mountain, which, after be- 
ing borne for some time in the air by a whirlwind, settled in 
the first place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps^ at 
last this phenomenon, which continued so many days, was a 
real globe of fire; and when that globe came to disperse and 
draw towards extinction, it might cause such a chanee in ^e 
air, and produce such a violent whirlwind, as tore the stone 
from its native bed, aiid dashed it on the plain. But these are 
discussions that belong to writings of another nature. 

When 'the three thousand Athenian prisoners were con- 
demned by the council to die, Lysander called Fhilocles, one 
of the generals, and asked hi|n what punishment he thought 
he deserved, who had given his citizens such cruel advice with 
respect to the Greeksf Philocles, undismayed by his misfor- 
tunes, made answer, — ^' Do not start a question, where there 
is no judge to decide it; but now you are a conqueror, proceed 
as you would have been proceeaed with, had you been con- 
quered." After this, he bathed, and dressed himself in a rich 
robe, and then led his countrymen to execution, being the first, 
according to Theophrastus, who ofiered his neck to tne axe. 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns, and ordered all 

* Not Damichut, but Diamachus of Plataea* % veiy fiibulouB writer, and 
ignwut of the mathematics; in which, aa well as hiatoiy^ he pretended to 
great knowledge. — Strab, hb. i. 
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tfie Athemtna he fiMind, upoa pain of deafh^ to nnait la 
Athena. His deaign waa, that the crowds he drove into tiM 
city, mi^t aoon occasion a famine, and ao prevent the troubk 
of a long aiege, which must have been the oaae, if proviaions 
had been plentiful Wherever became, he aboliabed the de- 
mocratiCy and other forms of government, and set up a Lace- 
dsmonian governor^ called Hammietj assisted by ten archons, 
who were to be drawn from the aocietiea he established. 
These changes he made, as he sailed about at hia leisure, not 
only in tiie enemies cities, but in those of his allies; and by this 
means, in a manner, engrossed to himself the principahty of 
M Greece. For, in appointing govemora, he nad no regard 
to family or opulence, out chose them from among his own 
friends, or out of the brotherhoods he had erected, and invest- 
ed dtem with full |K>wer of life and death. He even assiated 
in person at executions, and drove out all that opposed his 
friends and favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a veir in- 
different apecimen of the Lacedaemonian government There- 
fore, Theopompus* the comic writer was under a great mis- 
take, when he compared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, who 
at first eave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards dashed the wine with vine^. The draught, from the 
beginning, was disameable and bitter; for Lvsander not only 
took the administrauon out of the hands of (he people, but 
com]>osed his oligarchies of the boldest and most factious of 
the citizens. 

When he had despatched his business, which did not take 
up any lone time, he sent messengers to Lacedaemon, with an 
account thu he was returning wim two hundred ships. He 
went, however, to Attica, where he joined the kings Aeis and 
Pausanigs, in expectation of the immediate surrender of 
Athens. But finoing that the Athenians made a vigorous de- 
fence, he crossed over again to Asia. There he made the 
same alteration in the government of cities, and set up his de- 
cenivirate, after having, sacrificed in each cjty a number of peo- 
ple, and forced others to auit their country. As for the Sami« 
ans^t he expelled them ail and delivered their towns to the 
persons whom they had banished. ' And when he had taken 
Sestos out of the hands of the Athenians, he drove out the Ses- 
tians too, and divided both the city and territory among bis 
pilots ana boatswains. This was the first step of his miieh 

* Muwtui ihowi, fitm a piMi^ in llieodcxriis Metochite^ tfa^ 
read here, Theopom/nu Me huicHan, instead of Theop^mjnu the eomk 
Vfriier. 

■ t These things did not happen in the aider thejr are here vdated. Stasos 
was not taken tiU a eomideiable time after the lonf waHi of Athtw wesa 
demdished.— JKmc9»A. Hdlm. ii. 
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the Lacectemoniaiis disapproved; they annulted what he had 
done^ and restored the Sestians to their country. But in other 
respects the Grecians were well satisfied with Lysander's con- 
duct Tbe^ saw with pleasure the iBginetae recovering their 
city, of which they*had lone been dispossessed^ and the Meli* 
ans and Scionaeans re-^staolished by him^ while the Atheni- 
ans were driven out, and save up their dauns. 

By this' time, he was iniormea that Athens was greatly dis- 
tressed with famine; upon which he sailed to the JPiraeus, and 
obliged the city to suirender at discretion. The Lacedaemo- 
nians say, tha); Lysander wrote an account of it to the ^Aort, 
in these words: — ^ Athens is taken/' To which they return- 
ed this answen— ^^^ If it is taken, that is sufficient'' But this 
was onlvan invention to make the matter look more plausible* 
The real decree of the q)hori ran thus:-^-^^ The Lacedaemoni- 
nians have come to these resolutions: You shall pull down 
the Piraeus and the long walls; quit all the cities you are pos- 
sessed of, and keep wimin the bounds of Attica. On these 
conditions you shall have peace, provided you pay what is 
reasonable, and restore the ' exiles.^ As for the number of 
ships 3rou are to keep, you must comply with the orders we 
shall give you." 

The Athenians submitted to this decree, upon the advice of 
Theramenes the son of Ancon.t On this occasion, we are told, 
Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus addressed him: — 
" Dare you go contrary to the sentiments of Themistocles, by 
delivermg up those walls to the Lacedaemonians which he 
built in defiance of them?" Theramenes answered, — " Ycung 
man, I do not in the least counteract the intention of Themis- 
tocles; for he built the walls for the preservation of the citi- 
zens, and we for the same purpose demolish them. If walls 
only could make a city happy and secure, Sparta, which has 
none, would be the unnappiest in the world." 

After Lysander bad taken from the Athenians all their ships, 
except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered up to 
him, he entered their city on the sixteenth of the month 
Munychioa (April); the very day they had overthrown the 
barbarians in the naval fight at Salamis. He presently set him- 
self to change their form of government; and finding that the 
people resented his proposal, ne told them, — ^^*That they had 
violated the terms ot their capitulation; for their walls were still 
standing, after the time fixed for the demolishing of them was 

• The Lacedaemonians knew that if the Athenian exiles were restored^ 
tbey would be friends and partisans of theirs; and if they were not restore<l 
they ahoold have a pretext for distressing^ th^ Athenians when they pleased. 

t Or Agnon. 

Vol. II. 2U 29 
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|M8t; and that, sinee they had bit4[eii the first articles, they 
miist expect new ones from the council." Some say, he really 
did propose, in the council of the allies* to reduce the Athe- 
nians to slavery; and that Erianthus, a T hoban officer, gave it 
as his opinion, that the city should be levelled with the ground, 
and the spot on which it stood turned to pasturage. 
• Afterwards, however, when the general officers met at an 
entertainment a musician of Phocis happened to begin acAarut 
in the Electra of Euripides, the first lines of which are these: 

' UnhAppy daughter of the great Atrides, 
Thy straw-crown'd palace 1 approach.. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, and 
could not help reflecting how barbarous a thing it would be to 
rase that noble cit}^^ Which had produced so many ereat and 
illustrious men. Lysander, however, finding the Athenians 
entirely in his power, collected the musicians m the city, and 
having Joined to them the band belonging to the camp, pulled 
down the walls, and burned the ships, to the sound of their 
instruments; while the confederates, crowned with flowers, 
danced, and hailed the day as the first of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of their govern- 
ment, appointmg thirty archons m the city, and ten in the 
Piraeus, and placing a garrison in the citadel, the command of 
which he gave to a Spartan named Callibius. This Callibius, 
on some occasion or other, lifted up his stafi* to strike Autoly- 
cus, a wrestler, whom Xenophon has mentioned in his Syiiipa- 
9iacs; upon which, Autolycus seized him by the legs, and 
threw him upon the ground. Lysander, instead of resenting 
this, told Callibius, bv way of reprimand, — ^ He knew not 
they were freemen whom he had to govern.'' The thirty ty- 
rants, however, in complaisance to Callibius, soon after put 
Autolycus to death. 

Lysander,* when he had settled these afiairs, sailed to 
Thracct As for the money that remained in his coffers, the 
crowns and other presents, which were many and very con- 
siderable, as may well be imagined, since his power was so ex- 
tensive, and he was in a manner master of all Greece^ he sent 
them to LacedsBmon, by Gylippus, who had the chief com- 

* Xenophon says, he went now aninst Samos. 

f Plutarch should have mentioned in this place the conquest of the isle of 
Thasos, and in what a cruel manner Lysanaer, contraiy to his solemn pro- 
mise, massacred such of tlie inhabitants as had been in the interest of AAens. 
This is related by Polyacnus. But as Plutarch tells us afterwaids, that he 
behaved in this manner to the Milesians, perhaps the story is the ssnie, mnd 
there may be a mistake only in tlie names. 
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Viand in Sicily. Oylippus, they tell us, opened the bags at 
the bottom, and took a consideraole sum out of each, and tnen 
sewed them up agadnj but he was not aware that in every bag 
there was a note which save account of the sum it containe£ 
As soon as he arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taken 
out, under the tiles of his house, and then delivered the bags 
to the ephorij with the seals entire. They opened them and 
counted the money, but found that the sums aiffered from the 
bills. At this they were not a little embarrassed, till a ser- 
vant of Gylippus told them enigmaticallv, — ^^ A great num- 
ber of owls roosted in the Ceramicus."* Most of the coin 
then bore the impression of an owl, in respect to tne Athe- 
nians. 

Oylippus^ having sullied his former great and glorious ac- 
tions by so base and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedemon. 
On this occasion, in particular, the wisest amonje the Spartans 
observed the innuence of money, which would corrupt not 
only the meanest, but the most respectable citizens, and there- 
fore were very warm in their reflections upon Lysander for 
introducing it They insisted, too, that the ephori should send 
out all the silver and gold, as evils, destructive in the propor- 
tion they were alluring. 

^ In pursuance of this, a council was called, and a decree pro- 
posea by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or, according to 
Ephorus, b V Fhlogidas, — *^ That no coin, whether of gold or 
silver, should be admitted into Sparta, but that they should use 
the money that had long obtained." Thismoney was of iron, 
dipped in vinegar, while it was red hot, to make it brittle ana 
unmalleable, so that it might not be applied to any other use. 
Besides, it wais heavy, and di£Bcult of carriage, and a great 
quantity of it was but of little value. Perhaps all the ancient 
money was of this kind, and consisted either of pieces of iron 
or brass, which from their form were called eMiid; whence 
we have still a quantity of small money called obdUy six of 
which make a drachma or handful^ that being as much as the 
hand can contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was opposed by Lv- 
sander's party; and they procured a decree, that it should be 
considered as the public trea$ure, and that it should be a capi- 
tal crime to convert any of it to private uses: as if Lycurgus 
had been afraid of the money, and not of the avarice it pro- 
duces. And avarice was not so much .prevented by forbid- 
ding the use of money in the occasions of private persons, ai 
it was encouraged by allowing it in the public; for that adaed 

* Ceraimcut was the name of a place in Athent. It likewiae aagiufiea ths 
tilings of a house. 
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dignity to- its uae, and excited strong desires for its aoaiiiiii^ 
tion. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, that while it was 
valued in public, it would be despised in private^ or that what 
they found so advantageous to the state, should be looked upon 
of no concern to themselves. On the contrary, it is plain, that 
customs depending upon national institutions, much sooner 
affect the lives and manners of individuals, than the errors and 
vices of individuals corrupt a whole nation. For, when the 
whole is distempered, the parts must be affected too; but when 
the disorder subsists only in some particular parts, it may be 
correcte4 and remedied by those mat have not yet received 
the infection. So that these magistrates, while they set ^ards, 
I mean law and fear of punishment, at the doors ofme citizens, 
to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep their minds 
untainted with the love of it: they rather inspired that love, by 
exhibiting wealth as a great and admirable thing. But we 
have censured this conduct of theirs in another place, 

Lysander, out of the spoils he had taken, erected at Delphi 
his own statue, and those of his officers, in brass; he also dedi- 
cated in eold the stars of Castor and Pollux, which disappeared* 
before the battle of Leuctra. .The galley made of gold and 
ivory ,t which Cyrus sent in congratulation of his victory, and 
which was tw^o cubits long, was placed in the treasury of Bra- 
sidas and the Acanthians. Alexandrides of Delphi writes,} 
that Lysander deposited there a talent of silver, ffty-two minasj 
and eleven stttters,- but this is not agreeable to the accounts of 
hispoverty we have from all historians. 

Though Lysander had now attain^ to greater power than 
any Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftmess of his 
heart exceeded it For he was the first of the Grecians, ac- 
cording to Duris, to whom altars were erected by several 
cities, and sacrifices offered, as to a god.§ To Lysander two 
hymns were first sung, one of which began thus: — 

To the fiun'd leader of the Grecian banda» 
From S|>aTta'8 ample plains! sing lo paean! 

* They were stolen. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of the dreadful 
loss the Spartans were to sufferin that battle. 

^ f So Anstobulus, the' Jewish prince, presented Pompey with a gvlden 
vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That vineyard was 
oonsecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as this galley was at Delphi 

i This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandridea, wrote an account of the 
ofieringa stolen from the temple at Delphi. 

§ What incense tlie meanness of human nature can offer to one of tbeb 
own species! Nay, to one who, having no regard to honour or virtue, scarce 
deserved the name of a roan ! The Samians worshipp€^d hitn, as the Ibdiaiia 
do the devil, that he might do them no more hurt; that afler one dreadftll 
sacrifice to his cruelty, he might seek no more. 
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Nay, the Sacmians decreed that the feasts which they had used 
to celebrate in honour of Juno, should be caQed the feasts of 
Lysander. He always kept the Spartan poet Choerilus in his 
retinue,* that he might be ready to add lustre to his actions 
by the power of verse. And when Antilochus had wntten 
some stanzas in his praise, he was so delighted that he gave 
him his hatful of silver, Antimachus of Colophon, and Ni- 
ceratus of Heraclea^ composed each a panegyric that bore his 
name, and contested in form for the prize. He adjudged the 
crown to Niceratus, at which Antimachus,t was so much of- 
fended, that he suppressed his poem. Plato, who was then 
very young, and a great admirer of Antimachus's poetry, ad- 
dressed him while under this chagrin, and told him by way 
of consolation, — *^ That the ignorant are sufferers by their ig- 
norance, as the blind are by their want of sieht ^' Aristonotis, 
the lyrist, who had six times won the prize at the Pythian 
games, to pay his court to Lysander, promised him, that if he 
was once more victorious, he would declare, himself Lysan- 
der's retainer, or even his slave. 

Lysander's ambition was a burden only to the great, and to 
persons of ec[ual rank with himself. , But that arrogance and 
violence which grew into his temper along with his ambition, 
from the flatteries with which he was besieged, had a more 
extensive influence. He set no moderate bounds either to his 
favour or resentaient Governments unlimited and unexamin- 
ed, were the rewards of any friendship or ho^itality he had 
experienced: and the sole^ punishment that could appease his 
anger, was the death of his enemy; nor was there any way to 
esciipe. 

Tnero was an instance of this at Miletus. Ue was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebeian party there Would securelhem- 
selves by flight; therefore, to draw them from their retreats, 
he took an oath, not to do any of them the least injury. They 
trusted him and made their appearance; but he immediately 
delivered them to the opposite party, and they were put to 
death, to the number ot eight hundred. Infinite were the 
cruelties he exercised in every city, s^ainst those who were 
suspected of any inclination to popular government For he 
not only consulted his own passions, andrgratified his own re- 

* There were &ree poets of Hub luune, but their works are^ lost. The 
first who was of Samos, sung the victoiy of the Athenians over Xerxes^ he 
flooiished about the seventy-fifth Olympiad. The second was this Chceiilus 
of Sparta who flourished about seventy years after the first Hie third was 
he who attended Alexander the Great, above seven^ years after the time 
of Lysander's Chorrilus. 

■\ According to others, he was of Claros. He was reckoned next to Ho- 
mer in heroic poetry. But some Uiought him too pompous and verbose. 

29* 
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Tewte, but co-operated, in this respect, with the resentments 
andavarice of all his friends. Hence it was, that the saying 
of Eteocles the LacedaBmonian was reckoned a good one, — 
"That Greece could not bear two Lysanders." Theophras- 
tus, indeed, tells us, that Archistratust had said the same thing 
of Alcibiades, But insolence, luxury, and vanity, were the 
most disagreeable part of his character, whereas Ly Sander's 
power was attended with a cruelty and savageness of manners 
that rendered it insupportable. , . , , t 

There were many complaints aeamst him, which the LAce- 
dfl&monians paid no regard to. However, when Phamabazus 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to represent the injury he had re- 
ceived from the depredations committed in his province, the 
qtkori were incensed, and put Thorax, one of his friends and 
colleagues, to death, having found silver in his possession, 
contaSy to the late law. They likewise ordered Lysander 
home by their ieytaky the nature and use of which was this: — 
Whenever the magistrates sent out an admiral or a general, 
tiiey prepared two round pieces of wood, with so much exact- 
ness, that they were perfectly equal both in length and thick- 
ness. One of these they kept themselves, the other was de- 
livered to the officer then employed. These pieces of wood 
were called «jy/fl&. When they had any secret and important 
orders to convey to him, they took a long narrow scroll of 
parchment, and rolled it about their own staff, one fold close 
to another, and tiien wrote their business on it This done, 
they took off the scroll, and sent it to the general. As soon 
as ne received it, he applied it to his staff, which being just 
like that of the magistrates, all the folds fell in with one ano- 
ther, exactiy ias tihey did at the writing; and though, before, 
the characters were so broken and disjointed, that nothing 
could be made of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment, as well as the staff, is called scytahy as the 
thing measured bears tibe name of the measure. 

Lysander, who jvas then in the Hellespont, was much 
alarmed at the scytaU. Pharnabazus being tne person whose 
impeachment he most dreaded, he hastened to an interview 
with him, in hopes of being able to compose their differences. 
When tiiey met, he desirea him to send another.account to the 
magistrates, signifyingthat he neither had nor made any com- 
plaint He was not aware (as the proverb has it) that — ^^'He 
was playing the Cretan with a Cretan.^' Pharnabazus pro- 
misea to comply with his request, and wrote a letter in his 
presence agreeable to his directions, but had contrived to hare 
another by him to a quite contrary effect When the letter 

• It should be read Archcstratus. 
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was to be sealed, he palmed that upon him which be had writ- 
ten priyately, and which exactly resembled it Lysander, 
upon his arrival at Lacedaemon, went, according to custom, to 
the . senate-house, and delivered Pharnabazus's letter to the 
magistrates, assuring himself that the heaviest charge was re- 
moved; for he knew that the Lacedaemonians paid a particular 
attention to Pharnabazus, because, of all the king's lieutenants, 
he had done them the greatest services in the war. When the 
^hori had read the letter, they showed it to Lysander. He 
now found to his cost, that *• others have art besides Ulysses," 
and in great confusion left the senate-house. 

A few days after, he applied to the magistrates, and told 
them- he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Ajnmon, 
and offer the sacrinces he had vowed before his oattles. Some 
sav, that when he was besieging the city of the Aphytaeans in 
Tnrace, Ammon actually appeared to him in a dream, and 
ordered him to r^se the siege; that he complied with that 
order, and bade the Aphytaeans sacrifice to Ammon; and for 
the same reason now hastened to pay his devotions to that 
deitv in Libya. But it was generally believed, that he only 
used the deity as a pretext, and that the true reason of his re- 
tiring was his fear of the ephmij and his aversion to subjection. 
He chose rather to wander in foreign countries, than to be 
controlled at home. His haughty spirit was like that of a 
horse, which has long ranged the pastures at liberty, and re- 
turns with reluctance to the stall, and to his former burden. 
As for the reason which Ephorus assigns for this voyage, I 
shall mention it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the ephori to depart, 
and took his voyage. While he was upon it, the kings con- 
sidered that it was oy means of the associations he had formed, 
that he held the cities in subjection, and was in effect master 
of all Greece. They resolved, therefore, to drive out his 
friends, and re-establish the popular governments. This oc- 
casioned new commotions. First of all, the Athenians, from 
the castle of Phyle,* attacked the thirty (yrants, and defeated 
them. Immediately upon this, Lysander returned, and per- 
suaded the Lacedaemonians to support the oligarchies, ana to 
chastise the people; in consequence of which, they remitted a 
hundred talents to the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the 
war, and appointed Lysander himself their general. But the 
envy with which the kings were actuated, and their fear that 
he would take Athens a second time, led them to determine, 
that One of them should attend the expedition. Accordingly 

* A castle above Athens, strongly situated. Xenophon often mentions it 
in the second book of his Grecian Ilistoiy. 
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Pciuanias marched into Attica, in appearance to support tbe 
thirty tyrants andnst the people^ but m reality to put an enA 
to the war, lest Lijrsander, by his interest in Athens, should 
become master of it again. This he easily eflfected. By re- 
conciling the Athenians among themselves, and composing 
the tumults, he dipt the wings of Lysanders ambition; ye^ 
as the Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was blamed 
for taking the curb of the oligarchy out of the mouth of the 
people^ and letting them grow bold and insolent again. On 
the contrary, it added to the reputation of Lysander; he was 
now considered as a man who tpbk not his measures, either 
through favour or ostentation, but in all his operations, how 
severe soever, kept a strict and steady eye upon the interests 
of Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions as weU 
as actions, which confounded his.adversaries. When the Ar* 
rives had a dispute with him about their boundaries, and 
uiought their plea better than that of the Lacedaemonians, he 
showed them his sword, and said,— ^^ He that is master of this, 
can best plead about boundaries." 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great freedom 
in a certain conversation, he said, — ^^ My friend, those words 
of thine should not come but from strong walls and bulwarks." 

When the Boeotians hesitated upon some propositions he 
made them, he asked them, — ^* Wnether he should trail, or 
push his pikes amonest them?" 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, he advanced 
up to their walls; but the Lacedaemonians, he found, were very 
loth to begin the assault A hare then just happening to start 
out of the trenches, he took occasion to say, — ^^ Are not you 
ashamed to dread those enemies, who are so idle that the very 
hares sit in quiet under their walls?" 

When king Agis paid the last tribute to nature, he left be- 
hind him a brother named Aeesilaus, and a reoutea son named 
Leotyehidas. Lysander, who had regarded Agesilaus with 
an extraordinary afiection, persuaded him to lay claim to the 
crown, as a genuine descendant of Hercules; whereas Leoty- 
ehidas was suspected to be the son of Alcibiades, and the fruit 
of a private commerce which he had with Timaea the wife of 
Agis, during his exile in Sparta. Agis, they tell us from his 
computation of the time, concluded that the child was not his, 
and therefore took no notice of Leotyehidas, but rather openly 
disavowed him through the whole course of his life. How- 
ever, when he fell sick, and was carried to Heraea,* he was 

* Xenophon (1. ii. ) tclk us, that Agis feU sick at Herxa, a citv of Aicadi^ 
on hii way from Delphi, and that be was catried to Sparta, and died tbexc. 
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preyailed up6n« by the entreaties of the youth himself, and of 
nis friends, before he died, to declare, before many witnesses, 
that Leotrchidas was his lawful son. At the same time, he 
desired afl persons present to testify these his last words to 
the Laeedasmonians, and then immediateljr espired. 

Accordingly, they niye their testimony in favour of Leoty- 
chidas. As for A^uaus, he was a man of uncommon mejrit^ 
and supported besides by the interest (^ Xysander; but his af- 
fairs were near being ruined, by Diophites, a famous interpre* 
ter of oracles, who applied this prophecy to his lameness: — 

Bewase, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire* 

Thy boasted strength impair; for other Woes . . 

Than thou behold'st await thee-Tbome away 

By the strong tide of war. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were tumins to Leoty- 
chidsB; but Lysander observed, that Diophites had mistaken 
the sense of the oracle; for that the deity did not give himself 
any concern about their being governed by a lame king, but 
meant that their government would be lame, if spurious per- 
sons should wear the crown amongst the race of Hercules. 
Thus, partly by his address, and partly by his interest, he 
prevailed* upon them to give the preference to Ag^ilaus, and 
ne was declared king. 

Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the war into 
Asia, encouraging him with the hope of destroying the Per- 
sian monarchy, and becoming himself the greatest of mankind. 
He likewise Sent instructions to his friends in Asia, to petition 
the Lacedaemonians, to give Agesilaus the conduct of the war 
against the barbarians. They complied with his order, and 
sent ambassadors to Lacedaempn (or that purpose. Indeed, 
this command which Lysander procured Agesilaus, seems to 
have been an honour equal to the brown itself; but ambitious 
spirits, though in other respects not unfit for affairs of state, 
are hindered from many great actions, by the envy they bear 
their fellow-candidates for fame. For tJhus they make those 
thrir adversaries, who would otherwise have been their assist- 
ants in the course of glory. 

Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one of his 
thirty counsellors, and gave him the first rank in his friend- 
ship; but when they came into Asia, Agesilaus found, that the 

• The oracle considered the two kinga ci Sp^tfta as its two legs, the sup- 
port of its freedom; which, in fact, they were» by being a check upon each 
other. The Lacedemonians were, therefore, admonisdied to beware of a 
lame gocemment^ of having their repubHc converted into a monarchy; which, 
indeed, proved their ruin at Ia8t.^yidc Justin* 1. vi. 
Vol-. II. 2X 
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peopk being unacquainted wit|i him, seldom applied to himi 
and were very short in their addresses; whereas Lysander, 
wham they had long known, had them always at his gates or 
in his train, some attending out of friendship, and others out 
of fear. Just as it happens in tragedies, that a principal actor 
represents a messenger or a servant, and is aamirea in that 
character, while he wno bears the diadem and sceptre is hard- 
ly listened to when he speaks; so in this case the counsellor 
engrossed all the honour, and the king liad. the title of com- 
mander without the power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Lysander desenred 
correction, and he was to be made to know that the second 
place only belonged to him; but entirely to cast off a friend 
and benefactor, and, from a jealousy of honour, to expose him 
to scorn, was a step unworthy the character of Agesilaus. He 
b^^ with taking business out of his hands, and making it a 
}>omt not to emp&y him on any occasion where he might dis- 
tinguish himself. In the next place, those for whom Xysan- 
der interested himself were sure to miscarry, and to meet with 
less indulgence than others of the meanest station. Thus the 
kine gradually undermined his power. 

When Lysander found that he failed in. all his applications, 
and that his kindness was only a hindrance to his friends, he 
desired them to forbear their addresses to him, and to wait 
only upon the king, or the present dispensers of his favours. 
In consequence of this, they gave him no fjpirther trouble about 
business, but still continued their attentions, and joined him 
in the public walks and other places of resort This gave 
Agesilaus more pain than ever, and his envy and jealousy con 
tinually increased; insomuch, that while he ^ve commands 
and governments to common soldiers^ he appomted Lysandei 
his carver. Then, to insult the lonians, he bade them ^ go 
and make their court to his carver." 

Hereupon Lysander determined to come to an explanation 
with him, and their discourse was very laconic:—^* Truly, 
A|^Iaus, you know very well how to tread upon your 
friends."—" Yes," said he^ " when they want to be greater 
than myself; it is but fit that those who are wiliine to advance 
my power, should ^hare it" — ^"Perhaps.'' said Lysander, 
" this is rather what you say, than what I aid. I beg of you, 
however, for the sake of strangers, who have their eyes upon 
us, that you will put me in some post, where I may be least 
obnoxious, and most useful to you." 

Agreeablv to this request, the lieutenancy of the Hellespont 
was grantea him; and though he still detained his resentment 
against Agesilaus, he did not neglect his duty. He found 
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Spithridates^* a Persian remarkable for his valour, and with 
an army at his command , at variance with Phamabazus, and 
persuadled him to revolt to Agesilaus. This was the only ser- 
vice he was employed upon; and whei^ this commission was 
<#Dired> he returned to Sparta in ^jeat disgrace, highly in- 
ceffled against Aeesilaus, and more aispleased than ever with 
the wHble frame of government He resolved, therefore, now, 
without any farther loss of time, to bring about the change he 
had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidae mixed with the Dorians, arid settled 
in Peloponnesus, there was a large and flourishing tribe of 
them at Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled to 
the regal succession, but only two families, the Eurytionidse 
and the Agidae; while the rest had no share in the administra- 
tion on account of their high birth; for a^ to the common re- 
wards of virtue, they were open to all men of distinguished 
merit Lysander, who was ot this lineage, no sooner saw him- 
self exalted by his great actions, and supported with friends 
and power, but he became uneasy to thins, that a city whidi 
owea its grandeur to him, should be ruled b^ others no better 
descended than himself. H^nce he entertained a design to 
alter the settlement which confined the succession to two fami- 
lies only, and to lay it open to all the Heraclidse. Some say, 
his intention was to extend this high honour not only to all 
the Heraclidx, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it might 
not so much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those 
who resembled Hercules in that virtue which numbered him 
with the gods. He hoped, too, that when th^ crown was 
settled in this manner, no Spartan would have better preten- 
sions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
Halicamassus for this purpose. But he soon saw tnat so great 
and difficult a reformation required bolder and more extraor- 
dinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in tragedy ma- ^ 
chinery is made use of, where more naturaj means will not 
do, so he resolved to strike the people with oracles and pro- 
phecies; well knowing that the eloquence of Cleon would avail 
out little, unless he first subdued their minds with divine sanc- 
tions and the terrors of superstition. Ephorus tells us, he first 
attempted to corrupt the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards 
those of Dodona, by means of one Pherecles; and having no 
success in either application, he went himself to the oracle of 
Ammon, and oflfered the priests large sums of gold. They too 

. * So Xenophon calls him, not Mithridates, the common reading i\\ Plu- 
tarch. Indeed some manuscripts have it Spithridates in the life of Aj^silaus. 
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itjected his offers with indication, and sent deputies to Spar- 
ta to accuse him of tiiat cnme. When these Libyans found 
he was acquitted, they took their leavo of the Spartans in this 
mannen — ^< We will pass better judgment, when you come 
to live among us in Libya." It seems, tiiere.was an an^A 
prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians would some time or (Xner 
seraie in Africa. This whole scheme of Lysander's wft of no 
ordinary texture, nor took its rise from accidental circum- 
stances, but was laid deep, and conducted with uncommon art 
and address; so that it may be compared to mathematical de- 
monstration, in which from some {^mciples first assumed, the 
conclusion is deducted through a ya|*ietj of abstruse and in- 
tricate steps. We shall therefore explam it at large, taking 
Ephorus, who was both a historian and philosopher, for our 
guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out that she was 
pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her assertion, and many 
believed it \ So that when she was delivered of a son, several 
persons of the ereatest eminence took particular care of his 
education, and for some reason or otheF gave him the name of 
Silenus. Lysander took this miraculous birth for a founda- 
tion, and raised all his building upon it. He made choice of 
such assistants as might bring the story into reputation, and 
put it beyond suspicion. Then he got another story propa- 
gated at Delphi, and spread at Sp2a*ta,r— ^^ That certain an- 
cient oracles were kept in the private registers of the priest^, 
which it was not lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some 
future age a person should arise, who could clearly prove him- 
self the son of Apollo; and he was to interpret and publish 
those oracles.^' The way thus prepared. Silenus was to make 
his appearance, as the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles. 
The priests, wno were in comoination, were to incjuire into 
every article, and examine him strictiy as to his birth. At 
last mey were to pretend to be convinced of his divine parent- 
age,' ana to show nim the books. Silenus then was to read in 
public all those prophecies, particularly that for which the 
whole design was set on foot; namely, — ^^*That it would be 
more for the honour and interest of Sparta to set aside the pre- 
sent race^f kingjs, and choose others out of the best and most 
worthy men in tne coinmonwealth.'' But when Silenus was 
grown up^ and came to undertake his part, Lvsander had the 
mortification to see his piece miscarrj by the cowardice of 
one of the actors, whose neart failed him just as tiie thing was 

Soing to be put in execution. However, nothing of this was 
iscovered while Lvsander lived. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after he had 
engaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in the 
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Boeotian war. It 1$ indeed related variously, some laying the 
blame upon him^ some upon the Thebans, and others upon 
both. Those who eharge the Thebans with it, say, they over- 
turned the altar, and profaned the sacrifice.* Agesilaus was 
o£fering at Aulis; and that Androclides and Amphitheus, being 
corrupted with Persian money ,t attacked the Phocians, and 
laid waste their country, in order to dr^w upon the Lacedas- 
monians the Grecian war. On the other hand, they who make 
Lysander the author of the war^. infojrm us, he was highl v dis^ 
pleased that the Thebans only, oT all the confederates, ahould 
claim the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at Decelea, and 
complain of his sending the money to Sparta. But what he 
most resented, was their putting the Atnenifins in a way of 
dMiverinjr^ themselves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had 
set up. , The Lacedaemonians, to strcng;then the hftnds of those 
tyrants, and make them more formidable, had decreed,—" That 
it any Athenian fled out of the city, he should be apprehend- 
ed wherever he was found, and oolif^ed to return;, and that 
whoever opposed the taking such fugitives, should be treated 
as* enemies to Sparta.'' The Thebans on that occasion gave 
out orders, that Reserve to be eriVoUed with the actions of 
Hercules and Bacchus. They caused proclamation to be made, 
— " That eveiy house and city should be open to such Athe- 
nians as desired protection: that whoever refused assistance 
to a fugitive that was seized, should be fined a talent; and that 
if any one should carry arms through Bceotia against the Athe- 
nian tyrants, he should not meet with the least molestation.'' 
Nor were their actions unsuitable to these decrees, so humane, 
and 90 worthy of Grecians. When Th?asybulus and his com- 
pany seized the castle of Phyle, and laid the plan of their 
other operations, it was from Thebes they set out; and the 
Thebans not only supplied them wijdi arms and money, but 

* Pende this affair of the sacrifioe, the Lacedaemonians were offended at 
the Thebans, for their claiming the tenths of the treasure taken at Decelea, 
as well as for refumng to attend them In tlieir expedition a^nst the Piraeus, 
and ditsiiadmg the Corinthians irom Joining that enteiprise. Indeed, the 
Thebans began to be jealous of the growing power of the Lacedxmonians, 
and did not want to see the Athenians, whose weight had been connderable 
in the balance of power, entirely ruined. — Xenoph* Gr. Hist. 1. iii. 

f These were not the only persons who had taken the Persian money. 
Tithraustes, alarmed at the progress Agealaus was making in Asia, sent 
Timocrates the Rhodian, with fifty talents, to be distributed among the 
leading men in the states of Greece. Those of Corinth and Argos had their 
share as well as the Thebans» In consequence of this, the Thebans per- 
suaded the Locrians to pillage a tract of land that was in dispute between 
the Phocians and the Thebans. The Phocians made reprisals. The Tlie- 
bans supported the Locrians. Whereupon Uie Phociana applied to the 
Spartans, and tlie wgr became general 

Vol. II. 30 
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gave them a kind reception and every encouragement T%e9e 
were the grounds of Lysander's resentment against thetn. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancholy that 
grew upon him with years, made him^ still more so. He there- 
fore importuned the ephori to send him against the Thebans. 
Accordmgly he was employed, and marched out at the head of 
one army, and Pausanias was soon sent after him with another. 
Pausanias took a circuit by mount Cithseron to enter Bosotia, 
and Lysander went through Phocis with a v^sry considerable 
force 4tD meet him. The city of Orchomenus was surrender* 
ed to him. as he was upon his march, and he took Lebadia by 
storm, ana plundered it From thence he sent letters to Pau- 
sanias, to desire him to remove from Platauu and join him at 
Haliartus; for he intended to be there himselt by breds: of di^. 
But the messenger was taken by a Theban reconnoitring 
party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. Hereupon, the 
The Dans entrusted their city with a body of Athenian auxili- 
aries, and marched out themselves aoout midnight for Haliar- 
tus. They reached the town a littie before Lysander, and En- 
tered it with part of their forces. Lysander at first thought 
proper to encamp upon an eminence, and wait for Pausanias. 
But when the day began to decline, he grew impatient, and 
ordered the Laceddsmonians and confederates to arms. Then 
he led out his troops in a direct line along the hi^h road up to 
the walls. The Thebans who remained without, t^n^ the city 
on the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain called Cissusa.* 

It b fabled that the nurses of. Bacchus washed him in this 
fountain immediately^after his birth. The water is indeed of 
a bright and shining* colour like wine, and a most aereeable 
taste. Not far off grow the Cretan canes,t of which javelins 
are made; by which the Haliartians would prove tiiat Rhada- 
manthus dwelt thereu Besides they show his tomb, which they' 
call Alea. The monupient of Alcmena too is near that place; 
and nothing they say can be more probable than that she was 
buried there, because she marriea Radamanthus after Am- 
phitryon's death. 

The other Thebans who had entered the city, drew up with 
the Haliartians, and stood still for some time; but when tiiey 
saw Lvsander, with his vanguard^ approaching the w^ls, they 
rushea out at the gates, andkilled mm, with a diviner by his 
side, and some few more; for the greatest part retired as fast 

* The name of. this fountain should probably be corrected from Panfli^ 
niai and Strabo, and read TV^Aum, or Tihhomi, 

f Strabo tells us, Haliartus was destro;^ea by the Romaiis in the war with 
Perseus. He also mentions a lake near it, which produces canes or reeds* 
not for shafts of javelios, but for pipes or flutes. Plutarch, too, i 
the latter use in the life of Sylla. 
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as possible to the main body. The Thebans pursued their ad^ 
vantage, and pressed upon them with so much ardour, that 
they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the hills. Their 
loss amounted to a thousand, and that of the Thebans to three 
hundred. Thp latter lost their lives by chasing the enemv into 
craggy and dangerous ascents. These three hundred haa been 
accused of favourmg the Lacedaemonians; and being deter- 
mined to wipe off mat stain, they pursued with a rashness 
which provea fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune as he was 
upon his march from Plataea to Thespis, and he continued his 
route in good order to Haliarti^. Thrasybulus likewise 
brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes. Pausanias 
wanted a truce,' that he might article for the dead: but the 
older Spartans could not mink of it without indignation. 
They went to him, and declared, — ^^ That thev would never 
recover the body of Lysander by truce, but by armsj that if 
they conquered, they should bring it off, and bury it with 
honour; and if they were worsted, they ^ould fell gloriously 
upon the same spot with their commander." Notwithstand- 
ing these representations of the veterans, Pausanias saw it 
would be very difScult to beat the Thebans, now flushed with 
victory; and that even if he should have the advantage, he 
could hardly, without a truce, carry off the body which lay so 
near the walls. He therefore sent a herald, who settled the 
conditions, and then retired with his army. As soon as they 
were got out of the confines of Boeotia, tney interred Lysan- 
der in the territories of the Penopaeans, which was the first 
ground belonging to their friends and confederates. His mo- 
nument still rjemains, by the road from Delphi to Chseronea. 
While the Lacedaemoniajis had their quarters there, it is re- 
ported that a certain Phocian, who was giving an account of 
the action to a friend of his that was not in it, said, — ^^ The 
enemy fell upon them, just after Lysander had passed the Hop- 
lites." While the man stood wondering at the account, a 
Spartan, a friend of Lysandei^'s, asked the Phocian what he 
meant by HopliteSy^ for he could make notiiing of it: — ^**I 
mean," said he, ** the place where the enemy cut down our 
first ranks. The river that run^ by the town is called Hop- 
lites." The Spartan, when he heard this, burst out into tears, 
and cried out, — ^^*How inevitable is fate!" It seems^Lysander 
had received an oracle, couched in these terms:* — 

Fly iTom Hoplites» and the earth-bom dragon 
That stingos mce iir the rear. 

* HopKiei, though the name of that nvert ngnifiet alio a heapy-anned 
ioUUer. 
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Some say the Hoplites does not cun by Haliartas^ but is a 
brook near Coronea, which mixes with the riyer Phharus, and 
runs along to that city. It was formerly called Hopllas, but 
is now known by the, name of Isomantus. The Haliartian yvho 
killed Ly Sander was named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon 
in his shield, which it was supposed the oracle referred to. 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes, during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, had an oracle from the Ismenian Apollo, which 
foretold the battle of Delium,* and this at Haliartus, thoucfa 
the latter did not happen till thirty years after the other. The 
oracle runs thus:— 

Bewtre the confinei of the wolf^ nor ipread 
Thy snirei for foxes on the Orchalian bills. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, because Boeo- 
tia there borders upon Attica; and by the Orchalian hill is 
meant that in particular called JhpecuB/i on that side of Heli- 
con which looks towards Haliartus. 

After the death' of Lysander, the Spartans so much resented 
the whole behaviour of Pausanias with respect to ih^i event, 
that they summoned him to be tried for his life. He did not 
appear to answer that charge, but fled to Tegea, and took re- 
fuge in Minerva's temple, where he spent the rest of his days 
as ner suppliant 

Lysanaer's poverty, which was discovered after his death, 
added lustre to his virtue. It was then found, that notwith- 
standing the money which passed through his hands, the au- 
thority he had exercised over so many cities, and indeed the 
great empire he bad been possessed of, he had not in the least 
improvea his family fortune. This account we have froin 
Theopompus, whom we more easily believe when he com- 
mends than when he finds fault; for he, as well as many 
others, was more inclined to censure thah to praise. 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon some disputes be- 
tween the confederates and the Spartans, it was thou{^t neces- 
sary to inspect the writings of Lysander, and for that purpose 
Agesilaus went to his house. Among the other papers, he 
found that political one, calculated to show how prop^ it 
would be to take the right of succession from the Eurytionidae 
and Agi^as, and to elect kings from among persons of the 

* The battle of Delium, in which the Atheniuis were defeated bj the 
Thebansy was fought the first year of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, four hiui- 
dred ahd twenty-two yean benire Christ; 'and that of Hahaitiu fiill twenty- 
nine yean after. But it is conmnon for historians to make use of a round 
number, except in cases where great precision is required. 

t That iB^ yor-At ft 
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greatest merit He was goin{; to produce it before the citizens^ 
and to show what the real principles of Lysj^inder were* But 
Lacratidas, a man of sense, ana the principal of the ^ephoH, 
kept him from it,by representing, — ^Hiqw wrong^ it would 
be to dig LjTsander out of his grave,, when this oration, which 
was written in so artful and persuasive a manner, ought rather 
to be buried with him." 

Amons the other honQi^rs paid to t|ie nemory of Lysander, 
that which 1 dm ffoing to mention, b none of the leiast Some 
persons, who haa contracted themselves to his daughters in his 
lifetime, when they found he die^ pp(H*, fell off from their en- 
gajijement 'The Spartans fined them for courting the anianee 
while they had riches in view, and' breaking off when they 
discoverea that poverty which was the best proof of Lysan- 
dei^s probity ancf jusjtice* It 8eems,,at Sparta, there wto a law 
which punished, not onjy those who continued in a state of 
celibacy, or married too late, but those that married ill^ and it 
was levelled chiefly at persons who married into rich rather 
than good families. Such are the particulars of LysandePs 
life which history has supplied us With. 
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LiTcnrs CoRNEtnrs Stlla'whs ef apatrician iamily. One 
of his ancestors^ named Rufinus/ is said to have been consu!, 
but to hnye fallen under a disgrace more thaa equivalent to tfaalt 
honour. He was found to have in his possession more than 
teQ pounds of plate, which the law did not allow, and for that 
was exj^Ued tne senatie. Hence it .was that his posterity con- 
tinued m a low and obscure condition; and Syll^i himself was 
born to a very scanty fortune. Even after he was grown up, 
he lived in hired lodgines, for which he paid but a small con- 
vderation, and afterwards he was veprbacned with it, when he 
was risen to such opulence as be had no reason to expect For 
one day, as^ he was boasting of the great things he had done 
in Africa, a person of diaracter made answer,^— ^ How canst 
thou be an nonest man, who art master of such a fortune, 
though thy father left thee nothing?" It seems, though the 
Romans at that time did not retain meir ancient integrity and 
purity of manners, but were degenerated into luxury and ex- 
pense, yet they considered it as no less disgraceful to have 
departed from family poverty, than to have spent a paternal 
estate. And a long time after, when Sylla haa made nimsdf 
absolute, and put numbers to death, a man who was only the 
second of his family that was free, being condemned to be 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock, for concealing a friend of his 
that was in the prosa*iptioh, spoke to Sylla in mis upbraiding 
manner: — '^ I am his old acquaintance; we lived long under the 
Same roof; I hired the upper apartment at two thousand ses- 
terces, and he that under me at three thousand." So that the 
difference between their fortunes was then only a thousand 
sesterces, which in Attic money is two hundred taxd Mty 
drachmas. Such is the account we have of his origin. 

* Publiui Comelitts Rufiniis wia twice coiuul< tiie fint time in the jresr of 
Rome ftwr kimdred, and sixty-tiuee, and the second tUiteen yem acfter. He 
waf expelled the senate two ye^n after bis second consulship^ when Q. 
Fabricius Ludnns and Cuus JEmiUus Papas vere censors. VeUeius Pater- 
culOs tells us Sylla was the sixth ih descent from this Rufinus; which siigfat 
▼eiy wen bet ^ between the first consulship of Rufinus and tho fiist cam- 
pa^ptt of SyUa there was a space ef a hundrra and eighty-eight yean. 
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As to hi4 figure^ w« hfiye the whole of it In \^s statues, ei^- 
cept his eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and menac- 
ing and uie ferocity of his aspect was heightened by his coip^ 
plezion, which was a strong red, interspersed witn spots of 
white* From his complexion .they tell us, he had the name 
of Sj'lla;* and an Athenian droll drew the following .jest 
fromit: — 

.«• SylU'8 a mulbeiiy,«tpew*d o'er with meal/' ^ 

— ^Nor is it foreign to make these observations upon a man, 
who in his youth,T}efore he emerged from obscurity, was such 
a lover df drollery, that he spept his time with mimics and 
jesters, and went with them every len^b of riot Nay, when 
m the height of his powei*, he would collect the most noted 
pls^ers and buffoons every day, and, in a manner unsuitable 
to his age and dignity, drink and join with them in licentious 
wit, while business of consequence lay neglected. Indeed, 
Sylla would never admit of anv thing serious at his table; and 
though at other times a man of business, and rather grave and 
austere in his manner, he would change instantaneously, when- 
ever he had company, and began a carousal. So that to buf- 
foons and dancers he was the most affahle mah in the world, 
the most easy of access, and they moiilded him just as they 
pleased.^ 

To this dissipation may be imputed his libidinous attach- 
ments, his disorderly and infamous love of pleasure, whitih 
stuck oy him even in age. One of hb mistresses, named Ni- 
copolis, was 8i courtesan, but very rich. She was so tak^n with 
his company' and the beauty of his person, that she entertained 
a real passion for him, and at her death appointed him her 
heir. His mother-in-law, who Ipved him as her own son, 
likewise left him her estate. With these additic^ns to his for- 
tune, he was tolerably provided for. ^ 

He was appointed quaestor to Marius in his first consulship, 
and went over with him into Africa to carry on the war wiui 
Jusurtha. Iql the military department he gained great horiour, 
and, among other things, availed himself of an opportunity to 
make a friend of Bocchus, king of Numidia. Tne ambassa- 
dors of that prince had just escaped out of the hands of rob- 
bers, and were in a very itidifferent condition, when Sylla gave 
them the most humane reception, loaded them with presents, 
and sent them back with a strong guard. 

Bocchus, who for a lone time had both hated and feared his 
son4n-law Jugurtha, had nim then at his court He had taken 

* SU or Syl is a yellow kind, of earth, whicby when bumty became Md. 
Jlence Syllaeeus Color, in VitnivhiSy ngnifies purple. . 
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refi^ tfaetedtter tik defeab tBnA BMchott, «iMr Im^tttin^to 
betray hiniy chose rather to let SyUasei^e hidi, than to dehver 
him up himself. Sylla communicated the afiair to Mariusy and 
taking a small party with him, set out upon the^xpedttien, 
dangerous as it was. What, indeed, eoula be more so, than, 
in h<q>es of getting another man in bis power, into trust him- 
self with a barbarian who was treacherous to his own rda^ 
tions? In fact, when Bocchus saw them at his disposal, and 
that he was under a necessity to betrav either the one or the 
other, he debated long with himself wnich should be the vic- 
tim. At last, he determined to abide by his first resolutloQ, 
and cave up Juffurtha into the hands of Sylla.. 

This procurea Marius a triumph; but envy ascribed all the 
glory of it to Sylla; which Marius in his heart not a little re- 
sented. Especially when he found that Sylla, who waa na- 
turally fond of fame, and from a low and obscure condition, 
now c^me to general esteem^ let his ambition carry him so far, 
as to give orders for a. signet to be engraved with a represen- 
tation of this adventure, which he constantly used in sealing 
his>lettei^ The device was, Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, 
and S^Ua receiving him. 

This touched JVf arius to the quick. However, aS he tbou^t 
Sylla not considerable enough to be the ohject of envy, te 
continued to employ him in his wars. Thus, in his sepond 
consulship, he made him one of his lieutenants, and in his third 
gave him the command of a thousand men, Sylla, in these 
several capacities, performed ipany important services, tn 
that of lieutenant, he took Copillus^ chief of the Tectosa^ae, 
prisoner, and in that of tribune, he persuaded the great and 
poDulous nation of the Marsi to declare themselves fiiends 
ana allies to the Romans. But finding Marius uneasy at his 
success, and that, instead of giving him new occasions to dis- 
tinguish himself, he rather opposed his advancement, he ap- 
plied to Gatulus ^e colleague of Marius. 

Catulus was a worthy man, but wqnted that vigour which is 
necessary for action. 'He tJierefore employed Sylla in the 
niost difficult enterprises; which opened him a fine field both 
of honour and power. He subdued most of the barbarians 
that inhabited the Alps; and, in a time of scarcity, undertook 
to procure a supply of provisions^ which he performed so 
efiectuall V, that there was not only abundance in the camp of 
Catulus, but the overplus served to relieve that of Marius. 
^ Sylla himself writes, that Marius was greatly afflicted at this 
circumstance. From so small and childish a cause did that 
enmity spring, which afterwards grew up in blood, and was 
nourished bv civil wars and the rage of faction, till it ended in 
tyranny and the confusion of the whole state. This shows 
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how wiae a mtn Euripides was, aad how w«U he understood 
the distempers of (^vernmenty .^en he called upoii-inankind 
to beware of ambition,** as the most destructive of demons to 
those that worship her. - 

Sylla, b^ihis time, thought the glory^ he had accjuired in 
war sufficient to procure him a share m the administration, 
ami therefore, imn&ciliately left the camp, to go and miJ^e his 
eoort to the people. 'Aie olBSce he solicited was that of the 
eily praUonh^y but he ^iled in the attempt The reason he as- 
signs is this: — ^The people, he says, kliowing the friendship 
between him and Pocchus^ expected, if he was a^dile before 
his pr^etorriiip, that he would treat them with magnificent 
huntings and combats of African wild beasts, and on' that ac- 
count chose other praetors, that he might be forced upon the 
ssdileship. But the subsequent events showed the cause al- 
leged by Syila not to be the true one; for the year'followingt 
he sot himself elected jprsetor, partly by his assiduities, and 
partly by his money. While he bore that office, he happened 
to be provoked at Caesar, and said to him angrily,—" 1 Will 
use my authenty«against you." Caesar^ answered, laughing, 
— ** You do well to call it yoursy for you* bought it" 

After his praetorship he was sent into Cappadocia. His pre- 
tence for that expedition was the re-establishment of Aridos^ 
zanes: but his real design was to restrain the enterprising spirit 
of Mithridates, who was gaining himself dominions no less 
respectable' than his' paternal ones. He did not take many 
troops with him out ot Italy, but availed himself of the service 
of the allies, whom he found well affected to the cause. With 
these he attacked the Cappadocians, and cut in pieces great 
numbers of them, and still more of the Armenians; who came 
to their succour; in consequence of which, Gordius was driven 
out and Ariobarzanes restored to his kingdom; 

During his encampment on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobazus came ambassador to him from Arsaoes king of Par- 
thia. There had as yet been no intercourse between the two 
nations; and it must be considered as a circumstance of Sylla's 
good fortune, that he was the first Roman to whom the Par- 
tnians applied for friendship and alliance. At the tiipe of 
audience, lie is said to have ordered three chairs, one for Ario- 
barzanes, one for Orobazus, and another in the middle for him- 
self. Orobazus was afterwards put to death by the king of 



• Phoenissae, v. 534s. 

t The y.ew of Rome six, hund«d and fifty-seven. _ 
i This must have been Sextus JuUut Caessr, who was conful four years 
after Sylk's pnetonhip. * C«us Juliys Cxsar was oniy four yean old when 

Sylla was praetor. 
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Parthia, far iubmittinr so far to a Roman. As for S^IU, some 
commended his lofty behaviour to the barbarians; while others 
Uamed it, as insolent and out of reason. 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian,* in the train of Oro- 
bazus, looked at Sylla's face, and observed very attentively 
the turn of his ideas, and the motions of his body. These he 
compai*ed with the rules of his art, and t^n declmd, — ^ Hiat 
he must infallibly be one day the greltest of men; and that it 
was strange he could bear to be any thfftg less at present'^ 

At his return, Censorinus prepared to accuse him of extor- 
tion, for drawing, con^arv to law; vast suips from a kingdom 
that was in alliance with Rome. He did not, however, toing 
It to a trial, but dropped the intended impeachment 

The quarrel between Sylla and Manus broke out afresh <m 
the following occasion: — ^Bocchus, to make his court to the 
people of Rome, and to Sylla at -the same time, was so offidous . 
as to dedicate several' images of Victorv in the Capitol, and 
close by them a figure of Jugurtha in gold, in the form.he had 
delivered him up to- Sylla. Marius, unable to dif^est the af- 
front, prepared to puU them down, and SyUa's friends were 
determined to hinder it Between them both the whole city 
was. set in a flam6, when the confederate war, which had long 
lain smothered, broke out, and for the present put a stop to 
the sedition. 

In this great war, which was so various in its fortune, and 
brought so manv mischiefs and dangers upon the Romans, it 
appeared from the smadl execution Marius did, that military 
sKul requires a strong and vigorous constitution to second . it 
Sylla> on the other hand, performed so many memorable things, 
that the citizens looked upon him as a great general, his friends 
as the greatest in the worlds and his enemies as the most for- 
tunate. Nor did he behave, with respect to that notion, Uke 
Timotheus the son of Conon. The enemies of that Athenian 
ascribed all his success to fortune,.and got a picture drawn, in 
which' he was represented asleep, and firtune by his side tak- 
ing cities for him in her net Upon this he gave way to an 
indecent passion, and complained that he was robbed of the 
glory due to his achievements. Nay, afterwards, on his re- 
turn from a certain expedition, he addressed the people in 
these terms: — ^^My fellow-citizens, you must acknowledge 
that in this fortune has no share." It is said, the'^ddess 
piqued herself so far on being revenged on this vanity of Ti- 
motheus, that he could never do any thing extraordinary af- 

* Of Ghalcis, UiemetropolU of Chalcidene in Syria; if Plutarch did not 
imUierwritfc Chaldaean. 
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tserwards, but was baffled in all his undertaking, and becama 
8D obnoxious to the people.that they banished him. 

Sylla took a different course. It not only jgave him pleasure 
to hear his success imputed to fortune^ but he encouraged the 
opinion, thinking it added an air of oreatness^ and ei^n di- 
vinijty, to his actions. Whether he dm this out of vanity, or 
from a real persuasion of its truth, ive can not say; however, 
he writes in nis Cdmmentaries, — ^^ That his instantaneous re- 
solutions, and enterprises executed in a manner different from 
what he had intended, always succeeded better than those on 
which he bestowed, the most time and forethought" It is 
plain, too, from that saying of his, — ^ That'he was bom rathei' 
for fortune than war/' that he attributed more to fortune than 
to valour. In short, he makes^ himself entirely the creature 
of fortune, siilce he ascribes tt> her divine influence the eood 
understanaing that always subsisted between him and JV^tel- 
lus, a man in the same sphere of life with himself and his fa- 
ther-in-law; for, whereas he expected to find him a man trou- 
blesome in office, he proved, on the contrary, a quiet and 
obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the Commentaries 
inscribe to LucuUus, he latdvises him to depend upon nothing 
more than that which heaven directed him to in the visions 
of the night H^ teUs us farther, that when l^e was sent at the 
head of an army against the confederates, the earth opened on 
a sudden near Laverna,** and that there issued out of the chasth, 
which was very large, a vast quantitv of fire, and a flame that 
shot up to the heavqns. The soothsayers being consulted 
upon it, made answer,*-^* That a person of courage and supe- 
rior beauty, should take the reins of government into nis 
hands^ and suppress the tumults with which Rome was then 
agitated. Sylla says, he was the man; for that his locks of gold 
were sufficient proof of his beauty, and that h^ ne^ed not 
hesitate^ after so manv great actions, to avow himself a man of 
courage. Thus much concerning his confidence in the gods. 

In other respects he was not so consistent with himself. 
Rapacious in a high degree^ but still more liberal; in prefer- 
ring or disgracing whom he pleased, equally unaccountable;^ 
submissive to those who might be ot sejvice to him, and se- 
vere to those who wanted services from him; so that it was 
hard to say whether he was more insolent, or more servile in 
his nature. Such- was his inconsistency in punishing, that he 
would sometimes put men to the most crUel tortures on the 
slightest grounds, and sometimes overlook the greatest crimes; 
he would easily take some persons into favour after the most 

* In the SaUrian way there was a grove and temple consecrated to the 
gpddesa Lavema. 
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oiHMnloilable off€iii6e& while he took T^ttgeenee of othisrs, fir 
8ma]l and trifline fiMilts, by death and confiscation of goods. 
These things canoe no otli^rwise reconciled, than by conelod- 
ing that he was^ severe and vindictiye in his temper, but occa- 
sionally checked those inclinationSi where his own interest 
was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his soldiers des- 
patched, with clubs and stones, a lieutenant of his, named Al* 
binus, who had been honoured with the prxtorship; yet he 
suffered them, after such a crime, to escape with impunity. 
He only took occasion from thence to boMt, that he should 
find they would exert themselves more during the rest of the 
w^, because they would endeavour to atone for that ofience 
by extnCordinary'aets of valour. *The censure he incmrred on 
this occasion did not afiect him* His great c^ject was the 
destruction of Marius; and finding that the confederate war 
was drawinff towards an end,*- he paid his court to the arm]^, 
that he might be appointed general against Marius. XJponi his 
return to Rome he was elected consul with Quinctus Pom- 
peius, being then fifty years old^ and at the same time he en- 
taured into an advanta^ous marriage with Caecilia, daughter 
of Metellus the high-priest^ This match occasioned a gocML 
deal of popular censure. Sarcastical songs were made upon 
it; and, according to Livy's account, n^iny of the principal 
citizens invidiously thought him unworthy of that alliance, 
though they had not thought him unworthy of the-consulshi|>. 
Thislady was not his first wife, ibr iathe early part of bis 
life, he married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter; afterwards 
he espoused ^lia, and after h&t Ccelia, whom, on account 
of her barrenness, he repudiated,, without any «1:her marks of 
disgrace, and dismissed with valuable presents. However, as 
he soon after ibarried Metella, the dismission of Ccelia becaone 
the object of censure. Metella he always treated with the 
utmost respect; insomuch, that when the peopleof Rome were 
desirous that he should recall the exiles of Marius's party, and 
could not prevail with him^ they intreated Metella to' use her 
good offices for them. It was tbou^t too, that when he took 
Athens, that city had harder usage, because the inhabitants 
had jested vilely on Metella Oroih the walls; but these things 
happened afterwards^ . ' ' 

Tne consulship was now but of small consideration with 
him in comparison 6f what he had in view. ' His heart was 
fixed on obtaining the conduct of the Mithridatic war. In thi^ 
respect he had a rival in Marius, who was possessed with sa 
ill-timed ambition and madness f6r fame, passions which never 

* In the 3'ear of Rome six huYidred and sixtv-fire. 
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grow old. Though now unwieldy in his pttnon, and obliged, 
on accouot of his age^ to give up nis .share in the expeditions 
near boroe, he wanted the direction of .foreign wars. This- 
man, watching his opportunity in Rome, when Sylla was gone 
to the camp to settle some matters that remained unfinished^ 
framed that fatal sedition, which hurt her more eissentially 
than all the wars she had ever been engaged in. Heaven s^t 

J prodigies to prefigure it Fire blazed out of its own accord 
irom the ensign staves, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
Three ravens brought their young into the city, and devQured 
them there, and then carried the remains back to their nests. 
Some rats .having gnawed the consecrated gold in a certain 
temple, the sacrislans caught one of them in a trap; where 
she Drought forth five young ones, and eat three of them. 
And what was most considerable, one day when the sky was 
serene and dear, there was heard in it the sotind of a trumpet, 
so loud, so shrill, and mournful, that it fHghtened and asto- 
nished all the world. The Tuscan s^es said it portended a 
new race of men, and a renovation or\he world. For they 
observed, that there were eight several kinds of men, all di^- 
ferent in life and manners: That heaven had allotted each its 
time, which was limited by the circuit of the great year, and 
that, when one came to a period, and another race was rising, 
it was announced by some wonderful sign> either fron) earth or 
from heaven* So that it was evident at one view to those who 
attended to these things, and were versed in them, that a new 
sort of men was come mto the world, with other manners and 
customs, and more or less the care ox the gods than those who 
preceded them. The^ added, that in this revolution of ageS) 
many strange alterations happened: that. divination, for in* 
stance, should be held in great honour in some one age, and 
prove successful in all its prediciions, because the deity af- 
forded pure and perfect signs to proceed by; whereas, in ano« 
iher it should be in smaH repute, being mostly extempora- 
neous, and calculating future events from uncertain ana ob* 
scure prineiples. Such was the mythology of the most 
learned and respectable of the Tuscan soofiisayers. While 
the senate were attending to their interpretations in the tem- 
ple of Bellona, a sparrow, in sight of the whole body, brought 
m a grasshopper in her mouth, and setter she had torn it in 
two, feft one part among them, and carried the other ofil The 
diviners declared, they apprehended from this a dangeroul 
sedition and dispute between ^e town and the country. For 
the inhabitants ot the town are noisy like the grasshopper^ and 
those of the country are domestic beings like Qie sparrow.* 

^TheongiiMl is obscure and. imperfect in this places conieqnentiy cot 
Vol. n. 2Z 31 
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Soon after thi» Marios eot Salpitias to join him. This man 
waa inferior to none in aesperate attempts. Indee^y instead 
of inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, you must 
ask in what instance of wickedness he exceeded himself. He 
was a compound of cruelty^ impudence, aAd avarice, and he 
could commit the most horrid and infamous of crimes in cold 
blood. He sold the freedom of Rome openly to persons that 
had heen slaves as well as to strangers, and had the money 
told out upon the table in the forum. He had alwaj^-about 
him a ffuard of three hundred men, and ^ company of yom^ 
men of the equestrian order, whom he called nis anti-^enale. 
Though he got a law made that no senator should contract 
debts to the amount of more than two thousand drachmas, 
yet it appeared at his death that he owed more than three 
millions. This wretch was iet loose imon the people by Ma- 
rina, and carried' all before him by ^nt of sword. Ajnong 
other bad edicts which he procured, one was, that which gave 
the command in the^ Mithridatic war to Marias. Upon this, 
the consuls ordered all the courts to be shut up. But one day 
as they were holding an assembly before the temple of Castor 
and Pollux> he set his ruffians upon them, and many were slain. 
The son of Pompey the consul, who was yet but a youth, was 
of the number, rompey^ concealed himself, and saved his 
life. . Sylla was pursued into the house of Marius. and forced 
from thence to the />nim. to revoke the order for the cessation 
of public business. For tnis reason Sulpitius, when he deprived 
Pompey of the consulship, continued Sylla in it, ana only 
transferred the conduct of the war with Mithridates to Marius. 
In consequence of this, he immediately sent some military 
tribunes to Nola, to receive the army at the hands of Sylla, 
and brine it to Marius. But Sylla got before them to the 
camp, and his soldiers were no sooner acquainted with tho 
commission oC those officers, than thev stoned them to death. 

Marius in return dipped his* hands in the blood of SvllaV 
friends in Roipe, and ordered their houses to be plundiured. 
Nothihe now was. to be seen but hurry and confusion, some 
flying m>m the camp to the city, and some from the city to the 
camp. The senate were no longer free, but under the direc- 
tion of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were inCorm^ 
ed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they sent two 

Aipt/ It stands thus: ^m uMma ym^ <n(Teii wm^ juiBduh^ Tsm>«* <ntc ik ;t<*C'*^ 
«>«{cii{c Bryan says it should be restated firom the manuscript tbua^— «i3«- 
«y rr^&M rkt ii X't*^*^ wiMtf ^ut^ttan^nrrrMLf, Acoording to this, the 
aense will be the reverse or the text— TA« ifAabittm^ of ike town are nsuy 
like the apanow^ and thoBC of the country fiequaU M fiddt Ske thegrat^ 

There is indeed, an anonymous manuscript, which gives us that leading; 
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praetors, Brutus and Senrilius, to stop him. As they deliverT 
ed their orders with some haughtiness to Sylla, the soldiers 
prepared to kill them; but at last contented themselves with 
breaking their fasces, tearing off their robes, and sending them 
away with every mark of diserSce. 

TTie very sight of them, robbed as they were of the ensigns 
of their authority, spread sorrow ^nd consternation in Rome, 
and announced a sedition, for which there was no longer either 
restraint or remedy. Marius prepared to repel force with force. 
Sylla moved from Nola, at tne head of six complete legions^ 
and had his' colleague along with him. His army, he saw, wa^ 
ready at the first word to march to Rome, but he was unre- 
solved in his own mind, and apprehensive of the danser. 
However, upon his offering sacrifice, the soothsayer Posuiu* 
mius had no sooner inspected the entrails, than ne stretched 
out both his hands to Sylla, and proposed to be kept in chains 
till after the battle, in order for the worst of punishments^ if 
every, thing did not soon succeed entirely to the general's wish. 
. It is Slid, too, that there appeared to Sylla in a dreatai, the 
goddess whose worship the Romans received from the Cappa- 
docians, whether it be the Moon. Minerva, or Bellona. She 
seemed to stand by him, and put tnunder in his band, and hav* 
ing called his enemies by name one after another, bade him 
strike them; they feU, and were consumed by k to ashes. 
Encouraged by tiiis vision, which he related next morning to 
his colleague, ne took his way towards Rom^. 

When he had reached Picinae,* he was met by an embassy, 
that entreated him not to advance in that hostile manner, since 
the senate had come to a resolution to do him all Uie 'justice 
he could desire. He promised to n'ant all they asked; and^ 
as if he intended to encamp there, ordered his officers, as usual, 
to mark out the ^ound. The ambassadors took their leave 
with entire confidence in his honour. But as soon as they 
were gone, he despatched Basillus and Caius Mummius to 
make themselves masters of the eate and the wall by the 
'Sscjuiline Mount He himself followed with the utmost ex-. 
pedition. Accordingly Basillus and his party seized the gate, 
and entered the city. But the unarmea multitude got upon 
the tops of the houses, and with stones and tiles drove theia 
back to the foot of the wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, 
and seeing the opposition his soldiers met with, called out to 
them to set fire to the houses. He took a flaming torjch in' his 

* There bein^^ no place between NoU and Rome called Picin«« Lubinus 
thinks we should read Pictx, which was a place of public entertainnient 
about twenty -five miles from the capital. Strabo and Antonmus (in his Iti<- 
ncAry) men^on it as such, 
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own haodfl, and adTanoed before them* At the same time he 
ordered his archers to shoot fire;«rrow8 at the roofs. Reason 
had no longer Biij power over him: passion and fury governed 
all his motions; his enemies were all he thought of— and in the 
thirst of vengeance he made* no account ot his friends, nor 
took tli^ least compassion on his relations. Such was the case, 
"when he made his way with fire^ which makes no distinction 
between the innocent and the guilty. 

Meanwhile, Marius, who was driven back to the temple of 
Vesta, proclaimed liberty to the slaves that would re^Mir to 
his standard. But the enemy pressed on with so much vigour, 
that he w^s forced to quit the city. 
. Sylla immediately assembled the senate, and got Mariu^ 
and a few others condemned to death. The tribune Sulpitios, 
who was of the number, was betrayed by one of his own slaves, 
and brought to the block. Sylla eave the slave his ire^om, 
and then tiad him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. As for 
Marius, he set a price upon his head; in which he behaved 
neither with gratitude nor good policy, since he had not long 
before fled into the house pf Marius, and put his life in his 
hands, and yet was dismissed in safely. Had Marius, instead 
of letting him (^, given him up to Sulpitius, who thirsted for 
his blood, he might have been absolute master of Rome. But 
he spared his enemjr; ^nd a few days after, when there was 
an opportunity for his return, met not with the same generous 
treatment • 

The senate did not express the concern which this gave 
them. . But the people openly and hy acts, showed Uieir re^ 
sentment and resolution to make reprisals. For they rejected 
his nephew Nonius, who relied on his reconnnendation,.ajid 
his fellow-candidate Servius, in an ignominious manner, and 
appointed others to the consulship, whose promotion they I 

Inought would be more disagreeable to him. Sylla pretended ' 

great satisfaction at the thing, and said,^^<< He was auite hap- A 
py to 8e6 the people by his m^ans enjoy the liberty ol proceed- J 
ing as they thought proper." Nay, to obviate their hatred, he 1 
proposed Xiucius Cinna, who was of the opposite faction, for 
consul, but first laid him under the sanction of a solemn oath, 
to assist him in all his affairs. Cinna went up to the Capitol 
with a stone in his hand. There he swore before all the world, 
to preserve the friendship •between them inviolable, adding 
this imprecation,-^** If I be guilty of any breach of i^ may I 
be driven from the city, as uiis stone is from my hiuid!'^ at 
the same time he threw the stone upon the ground. Yet as j 

soon as he was entered upon his office,, he began to raise new ' 

commotions^ and set un an impeachment against Sylla, of i 

which Virginius, one or the tribunes, was to be the manager. 
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But Sylla left b^th the manager and the impeachment behind 
him, and set forward against Mithridates. 

.About the time that Sylla set sail from Italy/ Mithridates, 
we are told^ was visited with many ill presages at PergamuSi 
Among the rest an image of yictory, bearing a crown, which 
was contrived to be let down by a machine, broke just as it 
was goin^ to put iAie crown upon his head, and the crown it* 
self was dashed to pieces upon the floor ojf the theatre. The 
people of Pergamus were seized with astonishment, and Mi- 
thridates felt no small concern^ though his afiairs then pros- 
g^red beyond his hopes. For he had taken Asia from the 
omans, and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their respective 
kings, and was set down in quiet at Pergamu^ disposing of 
rich governments and kingdoms among his friends at pleasure. 
As for his sons, the eldest governed in peace the ancient king- 
doms of Pontus and Bosphorus,-extendmg asfaf as the deserts 
above the Masotic lake; the other, named Ariarathes, was sub« 
duing Thrace and Macedonia with a gteat army. His gene- 
rals with their armies were reducing ether considerable places; 
The principal of these was Archeiails, who (Commanded the 
aeas with his fleet, was conquering the Cyclades, and all the 
other islands within the bay of Malea, and was master of 
Euboea itself. He met, indeed, with some check at ChaeroniBa. 
There Brutius Sura, lieutenant to Sentius, who commanded in 
Macedonia, a man distinguished by his courage and capacity, 
opposed Archelaiis, who was averflowingBoeotia ^ike a torrent, 
defeated him in three engagements near Chaeronea, and eon- 
fined him a^in io the sea. But, as LuMus Luculjus came and 
ordered him to give place to Sylla, to whom that proviftce, 
and the conduct of the war there were deq^ed, he immediate- 
ly quitted Boeotia, and returned to Sentius, though his success 
was beyond all that he could have flattered himself with,* and 
Greece was ready to declsu^e again for the Romans, on account 
of his valour and conduct ft is true, these were the most 
shining actions of Brutius's life. 

. When Sylla was arrived^ the cities sent ambassadors, with 
an offer of opening their gates to him. Athens done was held 
by its tyrant, Aristion, for Mithridates. He therefore attack- 
ed it with the utmost vigour, invested ^e Pineus, brought up 
all sorts of engines, and left no kind of assault whatever un- 
aftempted. Had he waited awhile, he might, without the least 
danger, have taken the upper town, whicti was already reduced 
by tamine to the last extremity. But his haste to return to 
Rome, where he apprehended some change in aflbirsto his 
prejudice, made him nm every risk, and spare neither men 
nor money, tq bring this war to a conclusion. For, besides 
his other warlike equipage, he had ten thousand yoke of mulnl. 
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which worked every day at the engines. Ab wood b^an to 
fkUy bjr reason of ihe immense weights which broke down his 
machmesy or their being burnt by the enemy, he cut down 
the sacred groves. The riiady walks of the Academy; and 
the Lyceum in the suburbs, iell before his axe^ And as the 
war required vast sums of money to support it, he scrupled 
not to violate the holy treasures of Greece, but took from 
Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the most beautiful and pre- 
cious of thdr gifts. He wrote also to the Amphictyones at 
Delphi, — ^ That it would be best for them to put the treasures 
of ApoUo in his hands; for either he would keep them .^er 
than they could; or, if he applied them to his own use, would 
return the fiiU value." Caphis the Phocian, one of his friends, 
was sent upon this commission, and ordered to have every 
thing weighed to him. 

Caphis went to Delphi, but was loth to touch the sacred de- 
posits, and lamented to the AmphictVones the necessity he was 
under, with many teai^. Some said, they heard the sound of 
the lyre in the inmost sanctuary; and Caphis, either believing 
it, or willing to strike SyUa with a religious terror, sent him 
an account of it But he wrote back in a jesting way, — ^ That 
he was .surprised Caphis should not know that music was the 
voice of joy, and not of resentment He mi^ht, therefore, 
boldly take the treasures,' since Apollo gaye him them with 
the utmost satisfaction." 

These tre^ures were carried off without being seen by numy 
of the Greeks. But^ of the royal offerings, there remained a 
silver urn, which beufg so large and heavy, that no carriage 
codld bear it, the Amphictyones were obliged to cut it in pieces. 
Atr^ight of ^is, th)|y called to mind, one while Flaminius and 
Manius Acilius, ana another while Paulus iBmiUus: one of 
which havine driven Antiochus out of Greece,' and the other 
subdued the Jungs of Macedonia, not only kept their hands 
from spoiling the Grecian temples, but expressed their r^rd 
and reverence for them, by adding. new gifts. Those great 
men, indeed^ were legally commissioned, and their soldiers 
were persons of sober mindai, who had learnt to obey their 
general without murmuring. The generals, with the mag- 
nanimity of kings, exceeded not private persons in their ex- 
penses, nor brought upon the state any charge but what was 
common and reasonable. In short, they thought it no less 
disgrace to flatter th§ir own men, than to be afraid of the ene- 
my. But the commanders of these times raised themselves to 
high posts by force, not by merit; and as they wanted soldiers 
to fig^t their countrymen, rather than any foreign enemies, 
they were obliged to treat them with great complaisance. 
While they thus bought their services, at the price of minis- 
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teriBC to their vices, they were not aware that they were sell- 
ing their coimtry, and muing themselves s}aves to the meanest 
ofinankindy in order to command the greatest and the best 
This banished Marius from Rome, and aiterwards brought him 
back a^inst Sylla, This made Cinna dip his hands in the 
blood 01 Octavius, and Fimbria the assassin of iPlaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the first sources of this corruption. 
For, to draw the troops of other ofiBcers from them, he lavishly 
supplied the wants ca his own. Thus, while ^by one and. the 
same means he was inviting the former to desertion, and the 
latter to luxury, he had occasion for infinite sums, and particu- 
larly in this siege. For his passion for taking Athens was 
irresistibly violent; whether it was, that he wanted to' fight 
against that city's ancient renown, of which nothing but the 
shadow now remained; or whether he could not bear the scofis 
and taunts, with which Aristion, in all the wantonness ot 
ribaldry, insulted him and Metella from the walls. 

The composition, of this tyrant's heart was insolence and 
cruelty. He was the sink of all the follies ai^d vices of Mithri*^ 
dates. Poor Athens, which had got clear of innumerable 
wars, tyrannies, and seditions, perished at last by this monster, 
as by a deadly disease. A bushel* of wheat was now sold 
there for a thousand drachmas. The people eat not only the 
herbs and roots that grew about the citadel, but sodden leather 
and oil bags; while he was indulging himself in ribtous feasts 
and dancing in the day-time, or mimicking and laughing at 
the enemy. He let the sacred lamp of the goddess go out for 
want of oil; and when the principal priestess sent to ask him 
for half a measure of barley, he. sent ner that quantity of pep- . 
pen The senators and priests came to entreat him to take 
compassion on Ihe city and capitulate with Sylla, but he re- 
ceived them with a shower of arrows. At last, when it was 
too late, he agreed, with much difficulty, to send two oi: three 
of the companions of his riots to treat of peace. These, in- 
stead of making any proposals that tended to save the city, 
talked, in a lofty manner, about Theseus, and Eumolpus, and 
the conquest of the Medes; which provoked Sylla to say,— 
<^ Go, my noble souls, and take back your fine speeches with 
you. For my part, 1 was not sent to Athens to leatn its an- 
tiquities, but to chastise its rebellious people." 

In the meantime, Sylla's spies heard some old men, who * 
were conversing togeuier in the Ceramicus, blame the tyniiit 
for not securing the wall near the Heptachalchos, which was 
the only place not impregnable. They carried this news to 
Sylla; and he, far from disregarding it, went, by night, to take 

* McdimnUs. — See the table. # 
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m Tiewof that {wrt of the wall, and found tluit it ni^ be 
scaled. .He- then aet immediatdv aboat it; and lie tells us in 
his Commentaries, that Marcua Teias* was the first man who 
mounted the wall. Teius there met with an adversary, and 
gave him such a violent blow on the skull, that he broke his 
sword; notwithstanding which, he stood firm and kept his 
place. 

Athens,t therefore, was taken, as the old men had foretold. 
Sylla having l^vdled with the eround 4JI that was between 
the Piraean gate and that called the Sacred, entered the town 
at midnight, in a manner the most dreadful that can be con- 
ceived. All. the trumpets .and horns sounded, and were an* 
swered by the shouts and clang of the soldiers let loose to 

Slaitder and destroy. <^ They rushed along the streets witb 
rawn swords, and horrible was the slaughter they made. 
The number 01 the killed could not be computed; but we may 
form some judgment of it. by the quantity of ground whien 
was overflowed with blooa. l^or, besides those who fell in 
oUier parts of the city, the blood that was shed in the market- 
place only, covered all the Ceramichus as far as Dipylns. 
Nav, there are sevei^ who assure us, it ran through the gates, 
and overspread the suburbs. 

Butthoueh such numbers were put to the sword, there were 
as many who had laid violent hands upon themselves, in grief 
for their sinking country. What reduced the best men among 
them to this despair of finding any mercy or moderate terms 
for Athens, was the well known cruelty of Sylla. Yet partly 
by the intercession of Midias and Cafiiphon, and the exiles 
who threw themselves at hi^feet, partly by the entreaties of 
the senators who attended him in that expedition, and beine 
Mmself satiated with blood besides, he was at last prevailed 
upon to stop his hand; and in compliment to the ancient Atiie- 
mans, he said, — ^ He for^ve the many for the sake of the 
few, the living for the dead.** 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens on the 
Jcalends of March, which falls in with the new moon in the 
month Anthesterion, when the Athenians were performing 
many rites in memory of the destruction of the country by 
watery for the deluge was believed to have happened about 
that time of the year.| 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the citadel, and 

* Probably it should be Ateius. In the life of Cnmis, one Ateiai b 

mentioned as a tribune of the people, 
t Athens was taken eigh^-lour yean before the birth of Chiist 
i The deluge of Og>'ges happened is Attica, pear seventeen hundred 

years Before. 
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was benef^ U^re by Qorio, to whom Sylk pitt thatdiafgB. 
He held out a coosideratle ttme^ hut at nst waa forced to mir* 
reader for want ^ water. In thia the hand of heaven waa 
very visible. For the very same day and hour that Ariaiion 
waa brought out, the sky, which before was per&cdy sei^n^ 
grew black with clouds, and such a quantity of ram teM^ as 
quite overflowed the citaoeL Soon after this, Sylla made him- 
self masfor of the Pireus; the most of which he laid in ashes, 
and among the rest, that admirable work, the id^nal built by 
Philo. ' 

During these transactions, Taxiles, Mithridates's generaL 
came down bom Thrace and Macedonia,* with a hundred 
thousand foot, ten thousand horae^ and four score and ten eha* 
riots armed with scythes, and sent to desire ArchelaiQs to 
meet him. . ArchelaQs had then his station at Munychia, and 
neither chose to quit the sea, nor yet 'fight the Ronians, but 
was persuaded his point was to protract the war, and to cut 
oV the enemy's convoys. S^Ua saw better than he tiie dis- 
tress he might be in for provisions, and therefore moved from 
that barren country, which was scarce sufficient to.mtintaio 
his troops in time or peace, amd led them into JE^eotiA. Most 
people tnoueht this an en^or in his counsels, to quit the- rocks 
of Attica, where borse could hardly act, and to mpcma him* 
self oh the large and open plains of Boeotia, when be knew the 
chief strength of the nafbariains consisted in citvaliy atfd oha* 
riots,' But. to avoid.hungeraiid famine, he was foroed, as we 
have, observed, to hazara a battle. Besides^ he was in pain 
for Hortensius, a man of great and enterprising spirit^ who 
was bringing him a consideraUereinforeementfrom The«saly, 
and was watohed by the bsf barians in the straits. These were 
the reasons which induced Sylla to march into Bceotia. As 
for Hortensius, Caphis a countryman of ours, led him another 
way,, and disappointed the barbarians.. He cohducfod him by 
mount Parnassus to Titbora, which is now i^ larg^ citjr, but 
was then only a fort, situated on the brow of a steep precipice, 
where the Phocians of old took refuge when. Xerxes invaded 
thdr country. Hortensius, having pitched his tents there, in 
the day-time kept off the enemy: and in the night made his 
way down the broken rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met him 
with all his forces. 

Thus tinited, they took possession of a fertile hill, in the 
middle of the plains of Elatia, well sheltered with tms,«nd 
watered at the oottom. It is called Philob(Botus,.and is much 
commended by Sylla' for the fruitfulness of its soil, and its 
agreeable situation. When they were encamped, they q^^pear- 
cd to the enemy no more than a handful. They baa not, in- 
deed, above fifteen hundred horse, and not quite fifteen tbou* 

Vol. n. 3 A 
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upon action; a[nd when they came to put their forces in order 
of batde. they fiUed the whole plain with horses, chariots, huck- 
lers, ana tai^^ts. The clamour and hideous roar of so many 
nations, ranied thick together, seemed to rend the skjp^ and 
the pomp and splendour of their appearance was not without 
its use in exciting terror. For the lustre of their ann% which 
were richly adorned with gold and silver, and the colours of 
their Median and Sc3rti)ian vests, intermixed with brass and 
polished steel, when the troops were in motion, kindled the 
air with an awful fkme, like that of li|;htning. . 

The Romans, in great consternation, shut themselves up 
within their trenches. SyUa eould not, with all his arguments, 
remove their fears; and, as he did not choose to force them 
into the field in this dispirited condition, he sat still, and bore, 
though with great reliietance, the vain boasts and insults of the 
barbarians. . This was of more service to him than* any other 
measure he could have adopted. .The enemy, who held him 
in great contempt, and were nothefore very obedient to their 
own (jbnerals, by reason of their number, now forgot all dis» 
cipUne; and but few of tiiem remained within their entrench- 
ments. Invited by rapine and plunder, the greatest paft had 
dispersed themselves, and were got several days' journey from 
the camp. In these excursions^ it is said,, they* ruined the city 
of PanOpea, saokea Lebddia, and pillaged a temple where ora* 
cles w^re delivered, without orders m>m any one .of their ^* 
nerals. 

Sylla, full of sorrow and indignation to have these xities 
destroyed before his eyes, was willing to try what effect labour 
would have upon his soldiers. He compelled them to dig 
trenches, to draw the C/^phi^us from its channel, and made 
them work at it without intermiasion; standing inspector him* 
8elf> and severely punishing all whom he found remiss. . His 
view in this was to tire tnem with labour, that they might 
give the preference to danger, and.it' answered the end ne 
proposed. On the third day ol their drudger3r, as Sylla pass- 
ed by, they called out to him to lead them against the enemy. 
Sylla said,-r-^^ It is not any inclination to fight, but ah unwil- 
lingness to work, that puts you upon this request If yoU re- 
ally want to come to, an engagement, go, sword in hand^ and 
aeize that post immediately.^' At the same time he pointed 
to the place where had formerly stood the citadel of the Paro- 
potamians; but all the buildings were now demolished, and 
. there was notiiing left but a crany and steep mountain, fast 
separated from mount Kdylium oy the river Assus, whicn at 
the foot of the mountain falls into the Cenhisus. The nver 
growing very rapid by this confluence^ makes the ridfc a safe 
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phce for eneampment Sylla, seeing thoae of the enemy's 
troopis called Chaleaipidaj Hastening to seize that post^ wanted 
, to gain it before them; and, by availing himself of the present 
spirit of his men^ he succeeded. Arcnelaik, upon this disap- 
pointment, turned his arms against Choeronea; til^e inhab]taiits» 
incoQsequencb of their former connections with SyDa, en- 
treated him not to desert the plac^upon which he sent along 
with them the military tribune Gabinius, with one, legion. 
The Chaeroneans, with all their io^our to reach their city, did 
not arrive sooner than Grabinius. Such was his honour when 
engaged in their defence^ that it even eclipsed the zeal of 
those that implored his assistance. . Juba tells us, that it was 
not Gabinius hut; Ericius,* who .was despatdied on this occa« 
sion. In this critical situation, however, was. the cUy of 
Chaerones. 

- The Romans now received from. Iiebadia and the cave of 
Trophohius very aereeable accounts of oracles, that promised 
victory. The inhapitants of that country tell us many 8to.lrie8 
about tiiem; but what Sylla himself writes^ in the tenth book 
of his Commentaries, is this: — Quintns Titius,a man of some 
note among the Romans employed in Greece, came to him one 
day after he had eaiiied the battle of ChsBronea, and told Him, 
diat Tropbonius foretold another battle to be fought shortly in 
the same.place, in which he should likewise prove victorious. 
After him, came a private soldier of his own, with a piromise 
from heaven of the gtorious success that would attend his af- 
fairs in Italy. Both agreed as to the manner in which these 
prophecies were communicated; they said the deity that ap- 
peared to them, both in beauty ana majesty, resembled ihe 
Olympian Ji:(l>iter. . . 

When Sylla had passed the Assos, he eucamped'undermount 
Edylium. over against ArchelaUs, who had strongly entrench- 
ed nimself between Acontiup) and Edilium, near a place call- 
ed Assia. That spot of ground bears the name of ArchelaQs 
to this day. Sylla passed one day without attempting any 
thii^.' The day following, he left Mursena with a legion and 
two cohorts, to harass the enemy, who were already m some 
disorder, while he himself went and sacrificed on the banks of 
the Cephisus. After the ceremony was over, he proceeded to 
Chseronea, to join the forces there» and to take a view of ThU- 
rium, a post which the enemy had gained before him. '^is 
is a craggy eminence runnine up graduallv to a poipt, which 
we express in our language oy the term urih€pagtt$. At the 

• It is-probftlile it should ht read Hirtau») for >o some mmuicripts lurs 
ij^ where the nme penoa ia inentioned a^vn aftcnrarda. . 
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foot of it nin# tha Hver Moriuty* and by it tta^ ths temple 
of Apollo Thurius. Apollo is so called from Thuro, the mo- 
ther of ChaoroD, who^ as history isfonns us, waa the fbundar 
isf Chaaronea. Others say, that, the heifer which' the Pjrthian 
Apollo appointed Cadmus for bis guid^, first presented herself 
there, and that the place was thence named Thurium; for the 
Phoenicians cflll HI heifer 7%or. 

As Sylla approached Ghaeronea, the tribune who had the 
city in chai^ fed out his troops to meet bim, having himself 
a crown of uurel in bis hands. Just as SvUa receive^ ttiem, 
and began to animate them to the intended enterprise Ho- 
mololcus and Anaxidamus, two Chaeroneans, iMldressed him, 
with a promise to cut off theeorps that occupied Thurium, it 
he would give them a small party to support tiiem in the at- 
tempt; for there was a path wliich the barbariaz^ were not ap- 
prised of, leading from a place called Petrodius, by the temple 
of the Muses, to a part'of the mountain that overlooked them; 
from whence it was easy either to destroy, them with stones, 
or drive them dowt^ into the plain. Syll% finding the charac- 
ter of Aese men for courase and fidelity supported by Gabi- 
nius. ordered them to put; the thing in execution. — ^Meantime 
he drew up his forces, and placed the cavalry in the .wings; 
taking the rieht himself, and giving the left to Miimna. Gal- 
lust and Homnsius,'his lieutenant^ commanded a body of re- 
serve in the rear, and kept watch upon the heij^ts, to prevent 
' their being surrounded. For it was easy to see that the toemy 
were preparing with tfieir win^ which consisted of an inn* 
nite number <N. horsey and alt tiieir light-anned foetl troops 
that could move with great agility, and wind away at pleaaure, 
to take a circuit and quite enclose the Roman atftoVr 

In the meantime, the two Chten>n6ans,supportea, according 
to Sylla's order, hj a partv commanded by £rieus, stole un- 
observed up Thurium, and gaiped the summit As soon as 
they made their appearance, the barbarito'a were struck with 
consternation, ^nii sought refuge in fiight; but in the confusion 
many of them perished by means of each other. .For, unable 
to find any firm footing, as they moved down the ste^p moun-^ 
tain, they fell upon the spears of those that were next before 
them, or else pushed them down the precipice. All this while 
the enemy were pressing upon them from above, an4 galling 
th^ behind; insomuch that three thousand men wercTKiUed 
npoi\ Thurium. As to those who got down, some fell into the 

^ tliift river u afterwluxjs call^ M)iu9j but* which m the right readii^ is 
uncertain. ■ 

fOuuhi, ftfter AjppULn*8 BiithriA reads. G^Ao. And so it U in scrent 
msmiscripts. Dscier proposes to read BaUm^t which name ocean siUr* 
wsrdi. 
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hinds of Munsna, who mot them in good order^ and easily cut 
them in pieces; others who fled to the main bodj, under Ar- 
chelallSy whe^yer they fell' in with it, filled it with terror and 
dismay; and this was the thing ihat gare the officers most 
trouble, and principally occasioned the defeat Sylla, taking 
adyantfl^ of their disorder, moved with such vigour and ex* 
pedition to the charge, that he prevented the effect of the arm- 
ed chariots. For the chief strength of those chariots consists 
in the course they run, and in the impetuosity consequent 
upon i^ and if they have but a short compass, they are as in- 
significant as arrows sent from a bow not weU drawn. This 
was the caSe at present with irespect to the barbarians. Their 
chariots moved at first so slow, and their attacks vferb so life- 
less, that the Romans clapped their hands, and received them 
witn the utmost ridicule. They even called for fresh ones, as 
they used to do in the Hippodrome at Rome. 

Upon -this, the infantry engaged^ The barbarians, for their 
part, tried what the long pikes would do; and, by locking their 
shields toeetber«endeavoured to keep themselves in good or^ 
der. As tor the Komans, after their spears had had sJl the effect 
that could be expected from them, they drew their swcMrds, 
aud met the scimitars of the enemy, with a strength whi'ch a 
ittst indignation inspires. For Mithridates's generals had 
Drought over fifteen thousand slaves, upon a proclamation of 
liberty, and placed them oonong the neavy-umed infiuitiy. 
On which occasion, a certain centurion is said thus to have 
expressed himself:-^' Surely these are the Saturhakaf fqr we 
never saw slaves have any snare of liberty at another time." 
However, as theit ranks were so dose, and their file so deep, 
that^ they could not easily be broken, and as they exerted a 
spirit wnich could not be expected from them, they were not 
repulsed and put in disorder till the ^chers and slingers of the 
second line discharged all their fury upon thbicn. 

ArchelaOs was now extending his right wing, in order to 
surround the Romans«and Horiensius«with the cohorts under 
his command, pushed down to take him in flank. But Ar- 
ehelafls, by a sudden manoeuvre, turned against hipn with two 
thousand norsewhom he had at hand, and, by little and littje. 
drove him towards the mountains; so that, bein^ separated 
firom the main bod5r, he was in danger of being quite hemmed 
in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of this, pushed up with his 
riffht wing, which had not yet engaged, to the assistance of 
iMrtensius. On the other hand, ArchelaOs, conjecturing, fiom 
the dust that flew about, the real state of the ease, leu Hor- 
tensius, and hastened back to the riehtof the Roman army, 
from whence Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it with- 
out a commander. 

3S 
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At the time time Taxiles led on the C^iaieatpidu aplast 
Munena, to that nhouts were set up on both sides, which were 
re-echoed by the neighbouring mountains. Sylla now stopped 
U> consider which way he should direct his course; At length, 
conduding^to return to his own post, he sent Hortensius wi^ 
four cohorts to the assistance or Muraena, and himself with 
the fifth made up to his right wing with the utmost expedition. 
He found that without him it keij^ a good countenance against 
tiie troops of Archelaus; but as soon as he appeared, his men 
made such prodigious efforts^ that they routed the enemy en- 
tirely, and Dursueid them ta the riyer and mount Aoontium. 

Amidst tnis success, Sylla was notunmindful of Murtena's 
dancer, but hastened with a reinforcement to that quarter. 
He round him, however, victorious, and therefore had nothing 
to do but to join in the jpursuit Great numbers of the bar* 
bariansiell in the field ot battle, and still greater as they were 
endeavourine to gain their entrenchments; ^o thait out of so 
many myriads, only ten thousand men reached Chalcis. Sylla 
says he missed only fourteen of his men, and two of these 
came up in the evening. For this reason he inscribed his tro* 
phies to MarSf to Vktory, and Fenus^ to Aow that he was no 
less' indebted to good fortune than to capacity and valour, for 
the advantages m had gained for the victory won^ The tro- 
phy I am speaking of was erected on the plain, where the 
troops of Archelaus began to give way, and to fly to the river 
Moms. The other trophy upon the tOf> of Thurium,.in me- 
mory of their getting above the barbarians, was inscribed in 
Greek characters to tie valour efHomohicui and Jhuaadamtf. 

He eidiibited games on this occasion at Thebes, in a theatre 
erected for that purpose near the'fonntain qf (Edipus.* fiat 
the judges were taken from other cities of Greece, by reason 
of the implacable hatred he bore the Thebans. He deprived 
them of half their territories, which, he consecrated to the Py- 
thian Apollo and the Olympian JupUer; leaving orders that 
out of .their revenues the money should be repaid which he 
had taken from their temples. 

Alter this he receiveA news that Flaccus, ndio was of the 
opposite faction, was elected consul, and tiiat he was bringing 
a great army over the Ionian, in pretence against Mithridates, 
but in realify against him. He therefore marched into Thes- 
saly to meet him. However, when he was arrived at Melitea, 
intelligence was brought him from several quarters, diat the 
countries behind him were laid waste by anc^er army of the 
king's, superior to the former. Dorylaus was arrived at 

« Puiau^ tdb OS tlus fountain wai «► edited* becAuae CEdiptn thcM 
waibcd effthe blood he wu ftained with in the mtuder ef hi* fii&er. 
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Chaleis with a large fleet* which brought over eighty thousand 
men of the best equipped and best disdplined trcioptf of Mitti- 
ridates. With these he entered Bceotia, and made himself 
master of the <iountr7y in hope^ of drawing Sylla to a battle. 
Archelaus remonstrated affamst that mea&re, but I>oryla0s 
was so far from reading nim^ that he scrupled not to assert,, 
that so many myriads of men could not have been lost without 
treachery,. But Sylla. soon turned back^ and showed Dory- 
laus how prudent the advice was which he had rejected, and 
what a proper sense its author had of the Roman valour. In* 
deed, DorylaQs himself, after some slight skirmishes witii 
Sylla at TuphQ^sium, was the first to agree that action was not 
the thing to be pursued any longer, but that the war was to be 
spun out and decided at last by dint of money. 

However, the plain of Orchomenus^ where thjey were en- 
camped, being most advantageous for those whose chief 
strength consisted in cavalry, gave fresh spilks to Archelaus. 
F.or of all the. plains of BoBOtia the largest and most beautiful 
is this, which, without either tree or bush, extends itself from 
the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which the river Mdias 
loses itself. That river rises under the walls of the city just 
jmentioned, and is the only Grecian river which is navigable 
from its source. About the summer solstice it overflows like 
the Nile, and produces plants of the same nature; ocily they 
are meaf^«,.ana bear but little firuit . Its course is short, great 
part of it soOn stopping in those dark and muddy fens. The 
rest falls into the i^iver Cephisus, about the place where the 
water is bordered with such excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped opposite'each other, Arche^ 
bus attempted. not any thing, mi Sylla began to cut trenches 
in several parts of the field, that he might, if possible, drive 
the enemy frpm the firm ground, which was so suitable for 
cavalry, and force them upon the morasses. The barbarians 
could not bear this, but upon the first signal from their gene- 
rals, rode up at full speed, and handled the labourers so rudely, 
that they all dispersed. The corps too, de$igned to support 
them, was put to flight Sylla that moment leaped from his 
home, seized one of the ensigns, and pushed through the mid- 
dle 01 the fugitives- towu*ds%e enemy, crying out, — ^ Here, 
Romans^ is the bed of honour I am to die m. Do you, when 
you are asked where you betrayed your general, remember to 
say, it was at Orchomenus.'' These words stopped them in 
their flight; besides, two cohorts came from the right wing to 
his assistance, and at the head of this united corpslie repul/ied 
the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little to give his troops some l^- 
freshment;. afler Which he brought them to work again, in« 
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teodlngt to drmw a lihe of eircuniTalktion round the bai%t* 
riiAB. nereapon they returned in belter order than before. 
DioceneS) son-in-law to Ardiehitts, fell gloriously as he was 
performing wonders on the ri^t Their archers were eharged 
ao doae by the RSmans, that they had not room to mana^ 
thdr bews, and therefore took a quantity of arrows in their 
hands, which they used instead of swords, and %nth them 
killed aevenil of their adyersaries. At last, however, they 
were broken and shut up in their camp, where they passed tM 
ni^t in great misery on account of their dead and wounded. 
Next morning Sylla drew out his men to continue the trench; 
and as numbers of the barbarians came out to engage him, he. 
attacked and routed them so effectually, that, in the terror they ' 
were in, none stood to guard the camp, and he entered it with 
than. — The fens were then filled with the blood of die slain, 
and the lakes with dead bodies; insomuch that ettn now many 
of the weapons %f the barbarians, bows, helmets, frs^ments of 
iron brei^plates, and sworda, are found buried in the mud, 
though it is almost two hundred years since that battle. Such 
ia the account we have of the actions at Chaeronea and Qrcho- 
menus. 

Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with so much riffour 
and injustice at Home to persons of the greatest distincnon, 
thai many) to avoid their tyranny.^ retired- to Sylla's camp, aa 
to a safe harbour; so that jn ^ little time he had a kind or se« 
Hate about him. Met^lla, with much difiSculty^ stole from 
Rome with his children, and came to' teir him, that his enemies 
had burnt his ho^se and all his villas, and to entreat him to 
return home^ where his help was so much wanted. He was 
much perplexed in his delioeratioQs, neither choosing to ne* 
gleet his afflicted country, nor knowing how to go ana toive 
auch an important object as the Mithrioatic war in so unfinish* 
ed a state^^hen hewats addressed by a merchant of Delium, 
called Archelaas, on the part of the general of that name, who 
wanted to sound him about an accommodation, and to treat 
privately of the conditions of it 

Sylla was so charmed with' the thing, that he hastened to a 
personal conference with the general. Their interview was 
on the sea-coast near Delium, where stands a celebrated tern- 

§k of Apollo. /Upon their meeting, Archelaus jiroposed that 
ylla should quit the Astatic and Pontic expedition, and turn 
his y^h^Ae attention to the civil war, engaging on die. kiqe's 
behalf to supply- him with money, vessus. ana troops. Sylla 
nroposed, in answer, that Archelaus should quit the interest of 
Mi&ridates, He appointed king in his place, assume the title 
of aiidly to the Komans, and put the king's shipping in his 
hands. When Archelaus expressed his detestation of this 
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treacbcryi Syllt thus •proceeded: — ^< Is it pomUe, then^ that 
yoo, ArcheUus* a Cappadocian^ the slave, or^ if you please, the 
mend of a baroaroas jdng, -should be shocked at a proposal, 
which, however in some respects exertional, must to attend- 
ed with the most advantageous consequences? Is it possible 
that to me. the Roman general, to Sylla, you should ta&e upon 
you to taliL of ti:each'ery?-^As if you were not that same Aiv 
chehus, who at Chsronea fled with ^ handful of men, the pk>or 
remains of a hundred and twenty .thousand, who hid himsdf 
two days in th^ marshes of Orchomieitius^ and left the roads of 
BcBotia blocked up with heaps of dead bodies.'' Upon this 
Archelaus had recourse to entreaty, and begged at last a peaol 
for Mithridates.^ This was allow^ upon certdin conditional^ 
Mithridates was to give up Asia and Paphli^nia, cede Bithy** 
nia to Nicomedes, and Cappadbeia to Axiobarzanes. He was 
to allow Uie Romans two thousand talents to defray the ex- 
pense of the war, besides seventy sfmed galleys fully equip- 
ped* Sylla, on the other hand, was to secure IVlithridateis m 
the rest of his dominions, and procure him the title of friend 
and ally tothe Romans* 

These conditions being accepted and negotiated, Sylla re- 
tulned throurii Thesisaly and Macedonia towards ue Helles- 
pont Archdaus, who accompanied him, was treated with-the 
greatest respect, and when he happened to fall sick'at Laris*^ 
sa, Sylla huted there for some tmie, and sho^red him all the 
attention he could have paid to his own genieral officers, or 
even to his colleague himself. This circumstance rendered 
the battle of Chasronea a little suspected, as if it had been gain- 
ed by unfair means;* and what added to ihh suspicion was, ^e 
restoring of all the prisoners of Mithridates except Aristion, 
the avowed enemy of Archelaus, who was taken off by poi- 
son. But what confirmed the Whole, was ^e cession of ten 
thousand acres in Euboea to the Cappadocian, and-the title that 
was giten him of friend and ally to the Romans. Sylk, how'' 
ever, in his Conunentaries, obviates all these censiires. 

During his stay ^t Larissa, he received an embassy from 
Mithridates, entreating him not to insist upon his giving up 
Paphlagonia, and representing that the demand of shipping 
was inadmissible. SvUa heard these remonstrances with in- 
dignation:— ^' What,*' said he, "does Mithridates pretend to 
keep Paphlagonia,*and refuse to send the vessels I demanded? 
Mithridates, whom I should have expected to entreat me on 
his knees that L would spare that right band which had slain 
so many Romans. But I am satisfi^ that, when I return to 
Asia, he will change his style. While he resides at Pem- 
mus, he can direct at ease the war he has not seen.'' *TLJke 
ambassadors were struck dumb with this indignant answer. 

Vol. 11-3 B 32* 
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wbSte Archelaut endeayotired to iooth and appease the aii|^ 
of S^lla, by every mit^tine expression, and bathing his hand 
with his tears. At len^ he prevailed on the Roman gene- 
ra.1 to send him to Mitm-idates, assuring him that, he would 
obtain his consent to all the articles, or perish in the attempt. 
Sylla, upon this assurance, dismissed him, and invaded 
Medica, where he committed great depredations, and then 
returned to Macedonia. He received Archelaus at Philip- 
pi, who informed him that he had succeeded perfectly well la 
nis negotiation, but that *Mithridates was extremely desirous 
of an mterview. His jreason for it was this: Fimbria, who 
had slain the consul Flaccus, one of the heads of the opposite 
faction, and defeated the king's ffenerals, was now marching 
against Mithridates himself. Mithridates, alarmed at this, 
wanted to form a friendship with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus, in the (Country of Troas. 
Mithodates came with two hundred galleys, an ttrmy of twen- 
ty fhousand foot, six thousand horse, and a great number of 
armed chariots. Syll& had no more than four cohorts and two 
hundred horse. Mi^ridates came forward and offered him 
his hand; but. Sylla first asked him, — ^* Whether he would 
stand to the conditions that Archelaus had settled with him?" 
The king hesitated upon it, and Sylla then said, — ^ It is foi 
petitioners to speak first, and for conquerors to hear in si 
fence.'* Mithndates then began a long harairgoe, in whfcF 
he endeavoured to apologize for himself, by throwing the 
blame partly upon the 0O&,.and nartly upon the Romans. At 
length SyUa interruptedhim,-^^! have often," said he, "heard 
that Mithridates wb^a good orator, but now I know it by ex- 
perience, since be has been able to give a colour to such unjust 
and abominable deeds." Then he set forth in bitter terms, 
and in such a manner as could not be replied to, the king's 
shameful conduct, and, in conclusion, asked him again, — 
<< Whether he would abide by the conditions settled with 
Archelaus?'^ Upon his answering in the affirmative, Sylla 
took him in his arms and saluted him. Then he presented to 
him the Mo kings, Aripbarzxnes and Nicomedes, anc} recon- 
ciled them to. each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him seventy of his 
ships, and five hundred archers, sailed back to Pontus. Sylla 
perceived that his troops were much offended at the peac^ 
they thou^t it an insufferaUe thing, that a prince, who, of all 
the kings m the universe, was the bitterest enemy to Rome, 
who had caused a hundred and fifty thousand Romans to be 
murdered in Asia in one day, should go off with the wealth and 
spoils of Asia, which he had been plundertng and oppressing 
full four years. But he excused himself to them by OMerving, 
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that thev should never have been able to carry on the war 
against both Fimbria and Mithridates, if thej had joined their 
forces. 

From thence he marched against Fimbria^ who w%i encamp* 
ed at Thjatira; and having marked out a camp verynea^r him, 
he began upon the entrenchment- The soldiers of Fimbria 
came out in their vests, and saluted those of Syila,and readily 
assisted them in their work. Fimbria seeing this desertion, 
and withal dreading Sylla as an implacable enenxyj despatched 
himself upon the spot . v 

Sylla laid a fine upon Asia of twenty thousand talents; and, 
beside thisy the houses of private persons were ruined by the 
insolence and disorder of the soldiers he quartered upon them. 
For he commanded every householder to give tiie soldier who 
lodged with him sixteen drachmas a day, and to provide 'a 
supper for him. and as many friends as he chose to invite. A 
centurion was te iiave fifty drachmas a day, and one dr^s to - 
wear within doors, and another in public. 

These things settled, he set san from Ephesus with . his 
whole fleet, and reached the hu'bour of Pirasus the third day. 
At Athens he- got himself initiated in the mysteries of Ceres, 
and from that city he took with him the library of Apellicon. 
and Teian, in which were most of the works ol Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, books at that time not sufficientl3r known to the 
world. When they were brought to Rome, it 'is said- that 
Tyrannic the grammarian prepared many of them for publica- 
tion,* and that Andrpnius tneKhodian, getting the manuscripts 
by his means, did actually publish them, together with those 
indexes that are now in every body's hands. The old Peripa- 
tetics appear, indeed, to have been men of curiosity and erudi- 
tion; but they had neither met with manv of Anstotie's and 
Theophrastus's . books, nor were those thev did meet with 
correct copies; because the inheritance of Neleus the Scepsian, 
to whom Theophrastus left his works, fell into mean and ob* 
scure hands. 

During Sulla's stay at Athens, he. felt a painful numbness in' 
his feet, which Strabo calls the liqnng of the gouL This obliged 
him to sail to ^depsus, for the benefit of the warm bauis, 
where he lounged away the day with mimics and buflbons^ 
and al> the train of Bacchus. One day as he was walking by 
the sea-side, some fishermen presented him with a curious 
dish of fish. Delighted with the present, he asked the people 

* The Latin interpfeter renders pnmmffdbf^tu mtertfoiuie, 9nd Dicier 
d^tounutf both wfaicn aignify eonterted to Mm awn use. But they ne cer- 
Uinly wrong. Amnrnttumf^M has that ienae. Besidei» Cicero sad Stnbo 
give Tjrrannio a chaxacter that aeti him above any meaaneaa. - 
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• 
of what country they were, and whep he heard tbey were 
Ateans,— J"What," said he, "are any of the Aheans then 
alire?'' for in pursuance of tus.yictory at Orohomenus, he had 
rused three cities of Bcsotia, Anthedon, Larvmna, and Abeae. 
The poor men were struck dumb with fear, but he told them 
with a smile,— ^< They might go away quite, h^py, for they 
bad brouffht v^y respectable mediators with tnem/' The 
Aheans tell us that from that time they took courage, and re- 
establidied themselves in their old habitations. * 

Sylla, now recovered^ passed through Thessaly and Maoe- 
domato the sea, intending to eross over from Dyrrachium, to 
Arundosium,. with a fleet of twelve hundred saQ. In that 
neighbourhood stands ApoUonia, near which is a remarkable 
ip^ of ground called NympKa&um.* The lawns and meadows 
are of ineompaiable verdure, though interspersed with sprines 
from whidi continually issues fire. In this place, we are toKJ, 
- a salyr was taken asleep, exactly such as stataaries and paint- 
en r^resent to us. He was brought to Sylla, and interro- 
Jilted m many languages who he was; but he uttered nothing 
mteUigilde; his accent being harsh and inarticulate, something 
between the neiehing of a horse and the bleating of a goat 
SyU^ was shockra witn his appearance, and ordereid him to be 
{taken out ef his presence^ 

When he Was upon the point of embarking with his troops, 
he began to bfe aSt^d, that as soon as they reached Italy, they 
would disperse and retire to their respective cities. Hereupon 
they came to.him of their own accord, and took an oath Uiat 
they should stand by him to the last, and not wilfully do any 
dami^ to Italy. And as they saw he would want l^rge sums 
of money, they went -and collected each as much as &ey could 
afford, ana brought it himt He did not, however, receive their 
contribution, hilt having: thanked them for their attachment, 
and encouraged them to nope the best, he set saiL He had to 
go, as be himself tells u^, ai^inst fifteen generals of the other 
party, who had under them no less than two hundred and fifibjr 
cohorts. But heaven' save him evident tokens of success. 
He sacrificed inimediately upon his landing at Tarentum, and 
the liver of the victim had the plain impressiont of a crovm 
of laurel, with two strings hanging; down. A little before his 
passage,- there yrere seen in me day-time upon Mount He^ 

' * In tius phce the Nymphs had an ofatk* of the msAner of cafisttlcincr 
whichy DioB.' (1. 41,) tells us several ridiculous stories. Strtbo, mesking' 
of it in his seventh book, tells us the Nymphaeum is a rock, out or "Mek 
isMies fire, and that beneath it flow streams of ^fhuninff bitumou 

t The priests traced the igfi^vs Uiey wanted upon the liver on tiieir JMdida» 
and by holdini^ it very, dole, eanly made the tmpretiion upon it wh3« it 
was warm and pliant.' 
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pha^m,* in Cumfpanit, two great he-soata eanind, whioh um^ 
all the .movementa that men do in fighting. TTne phenomenon 
raiaed itself by desrees from the earth into the air, where it 
dispersed itself in the manner of shadowy phantoms, and quite 
disappeared. 

A uttle after tlus» youne Marius, and Norbamis the consol, 
with two very powerful oodies, presumed to attack Sylla; 
who, without any regular disposition of his troops, or order 
of battle; by the mere yaldur and impetuosity of nis soldiers, - 
after having slain seven thousand of the enemy, obliged Nor«» 
banus to seek a refuge within the walls of Capua« This sue- 
cess he mentions as me cause why his aoldiers did not desert, 
but despised the enemy, though greatly superior in numbers* 
He tells us, moreover, ^stt an enuittsiastic servant of Pontius, 
in the town of Silvium, announced him victorious, upon the 
communicated authority of Bellona, but informed him at the 
same 'time, that if he did hot hasten, the Capitol would 'be 
burnt. This actuallv happened on the day pi'edicted, which 
was the sixth of July. About this time it was that. Marcitf • 
Lucullus, one of Sylla's officers, who had no more than sixteen 
cohorts under his command, found himself on the point of en- 
gaging an enemy who had fifty; though he had the. utmost 
confidence in the valour of his troops, yet as niany of them 
were without arms, he was doubtful about the onset While 
he was deliberating about the muttena gentle breeze bore from 
fit neiehbourinjg field a quantify of flowers that fell on the 
shields and heunets of the soldiers, in such a manner that they 
appeared to be crowned with garlands. This- circumstance 
had such an effect upon them,t that tiiey charged the enemy ' 
with double vigour and courage, killed eighteen thoU8and«and 
became complete masters of th6 field, and of the camps. This 
Marcus Lucullus was brother to that Lucullus who afterwards 
conquered Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla still tow himself surrounded With armies and power- 
ful enemies, to whom he was inferior in point of force, and 
therefore had recourse to fraud.- He made Scipio, one of the 
consuls, some prbposab for an accomniodation, upon which 

* Thtire is no inch mountain at Hephaeum Icnown. Livy mehtioni Uie 
hUb of TifBta,near Capua.. 

-h The use that the ancient Romani as vrtH as Greeks made of enlhuriasm . 
ana superstition, in war'particularl]^! was so .greats and so freqiient, that it 
appears to take off much from the idea of their native counye and Taloiir. 
The slightest circumstances, as in the improbable instance meired to, of a 
pr«temaUiral kind, or bearing the least shadow of a reU^ous ceren^onj, 
would animate them to those exploits,, which, though a rational valour was 
certainly capable of effecting tnem, without such influence they would 
ne%-er have undertaken. 
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Bunr intenriewt and oonfereneet enioed. But Syfla^ tlmwys 
mdmg some pretence for nining time, was corrupting Sci- 
pio's soldiers, all the while by means of his own, who were as 
well practised ^as their general in every art of solicitation. 
They entered their adversaries' camp, and mixing amon^ 
them, soon gained them over, some by money, some by fkir 
promises, ami others by the most insinuating adnlation. At 
last, 9ylla advancing to their entrenchments, with twenty 
cohorts, Scipio's men saluted them as fellow-soldiers, fnd came 
ou^ and joined them: so that Scipio was left alone ii\ his tent, 
nrhiere he was taken, out immediately after dismissed in rafety. 
These twenty cohorts were Sylla's decoy-birds, by which he 
drew forty more into his net, and then brought them altogetiier 
into his camp; On this occasion Carbo is reported to have 
said, that in-Sylla he had to contend both with a fox knd a 
lion, but the fox gave him the most trouble. 

The year following, young Marius being consul, and at the 
head of fourscore cohorts, save Sylla the challenge. Sylla 
was very ready to accept it, 9iat day in particular, on account 
of a dream he had the night before. He thought he saw old 
Marius* who had now been long dead, advising his son to be- 
ware ot the ensuing drjr, as big with, mischief to him. This 
made Sylla impatient for the combat • The first step he took 
towards it was to send for Dolabella, who had encamped at 
some distance. The enemy had blocked up the -roads; and 
Sylla'a troops were much* harassed in endeavouring to open 
them. Besides, a violent rain happened to fall, and still more 
incommoded them in their wprk. Hereupon the officers went 
and entreated Sylla to defer the battie till another day, show- 
ing him how his men were beaten out with fatigue, and seated 
upon the ground with their shields under them. Sylla vield- 
ed to their arguments, thouf^ with great reluctance, ana gave 
them orders to entuench themselves. 

They were just begun to put these orders in execution, 
when Marius rode boldly up, in hopes of findine them dis- 
persed and in great disorder. Fortune seized l£is moment 
for accomplishing Sylla's dream. His soldiers, fired with in- 
dignation, left their work, stuck their pikes in the trench, and 
with drawn swords and loud shouts ran to the charge. The 
enemy made but a slight resistance; they were routed, and 
vast numbers slain in their flight Marius himself fled to 
Phenestei where he found the gates shut; but a rope was let 
down, to which he fastened himself, and so he was taken up 
over tiie ^^all. ^ 

Some authors indeed write, and among the rest Fenestella, 
that Marius saw nothing; of the battle, but that being oppressed 
with watching and fatigne, he laid himself down in a shade, 
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after the signal was civeii^and was not awaked without diffi- 
culty when all was lost Sylla says, he lost only three and 
twenty men in this batde, though he Killed ten thousand of 
the enemy, and took eieht thousand prisoners. He was equally 
successful with respect to his lieutenants, Pompe]^, Crassus^ 
Metellus, and Servilius, Who, without any miscarriage at all, 
or with none of any consequence, defeatea great aiid power- 
ful armies; insomuch that G^rbo, who was the ehief suppoit 
of the opposite iNJty, stole out of his camp by night, and pass** 
ed over mto Africa. 

The last conflict Sylla had, was with Telesinus.the Samnite, 
who entered the lists like a fresh champion against one that 
was weary, and was near throwing him at the very gates of 
Rome. Telesinus had collected a great body of forces, with 
the assistance of a Ltieaniafi named Lamponiusw and was has«> 
tening to the relief of Marius, who was besiegea in Pr^eneste. 
But he got intelligence that Sylla and Pompey were advancing 
against him' by long iparches, the one to take him in. front, and 
the other in rear, and that he was in the utmost danger of 
being hemmed in both before and behind; la Ihis case^ like 
a man of wreai abilities ^nd experience of the most critical 
kind, he (Scamped by night, and marched with his whole 
army directly towards Rome; which was in so unguarded a 
conaitioh, that he might have entered it .without difficulty. 
But he stopped when he was only .ten furlongs from the Col* 
line gate, and contented himself with passing the night before 
the walls, greatly encouraged and elevated at the thought* of 
having outdone so many great commanders In point oi gene- 
ralship. 

Early next morning the young nobility mounted their 
horses, and fell upon ^em. He defeated tnexn, and kil)ed a. 
considerable number; among the rest fell Appius Claudius, a ' 
young man of spirit, and of one of the most illustrious families 
in Rome.. The city was now fullof terror and confusion — ^the 
women ran about the streets, bewailing themselves, as if it 
was just going to be taken by assault — wnen Balbus,, who was 
sent before.by Sylla, appeared advancing at full speed, with 
seven hundred horse. He stopped just long enough to give 
his horses time to cool, and then brimed them again, and pro- 
ceeded to keep the enemy in play. 

In the meantime Sylla made his appearance, and having 
caused his first ranks to take a speedy refreshment, he began 
to put them iii order of battle. . Dolabella, and Torquatus 
pressed him to wait some time, and not lead his men in that 
fatigued condition to an engagement that must prove deci- 
sive. For he had not now to ob with Carbo and Marius, but 
with Samnites and Lucaniahs* the most inveterate enemies to 
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the Ronum name. Honrever, he ovcmdcd their mstiimyaad 
ordered the tninpets to eoUnd to the chafce, thou^ now it 
was 80 Ute as the tenth hour of the dav. There was do battle 
durhig the whole war fought with sum obstinacy as this. The 
ri^t wing, eommanded oy Crassus^ had greauy the adyan* 
tiige; but me left was much distressed, and began fa ciFe 
way. Sylla made up to his assistance. Re. nxb a white 
horse of uncommon spirit and swiftness and two of the eoe* 
my, knowing him by it, levelled' their spears at him. He 
himself perceived it not, but his grdom did., and with a sud- 
den lash made his horse sprinx forward, so that the spears 
only mzed his tail, and fixed tnemselves in the g^roand. It 
is saic^ that in all his battles he wore in his bosom a small 
golden image of ApoUo, which helirought from DelphL On 
this occasion he kissed it with partibu&r devotion,^ and ad* 
dreesed it in these terms: — ** O- Fythian ^Apollo, who hast eon- 
dncted the fortunate Cornelius Sylla through so many engam- 
ments ^ith honour; when thou hast brought him to tne tbrttii- 
old Of his country, wilt thou let him faU iJti^re inglorious, by 
the hands of his own citizens?" 

After this act of devotion^ Sylla endeavoured to rally his 
mea^ some he entreated, some ne threatened, ai^d others he 
forced back to the charge. But at length his whole left wing 
was routed, and he-wa^ obliged to mi^ with the fugitives to 
regain his csmp, after having lost many ef his friends o£ the 
highest distinction. A good number,, too, of those who canie 
out of thci city to see the battle, were trodden under foot, and 
perished. Nay, Rome itself was thoudit to be absolutely lost; 
and the siege of Praeneste, where Marius had taken up his 
quarters, near being raised. For after the defeat^ many oi the 
fu^tives repaired thither, and desired Lucretius Ofella, who 
had the direction of the siege, to quit it immediately, because 
(they, said) Sylb was slain, and his enemies masters of Rome. 
■ But the same evening when it was quite dark, there came 
persons toSylla's camp, on the part of Crassus. to desire re- 
freshments rar him and his soldiers; for he had defeated the 
enemy, and pursued them to Antemna, whelre he was sat down 
to b^ege them. Along with this news, Sylla was informed, 
that the greatest part of the enemy was cut off in the action. 
As soon, therefore, as it was day, he repaired to Antemna. 
There, three thousand of the other faction sent deputies to him 
to intercede for mercy; and he promised -them impunity, on 
<»nditiQn that they would come to him after some notable 
stroke against the rest of his enemies. Confiding in his 

* By thin H appeirii tluit the heathetu made the same use of die iaM|;cs 
-of their gods which the Romsniati do of iiiisg«ft«n<l relics. 
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honour, thev fell apon another cortN^ and thus ttamf of them 
were slain by the hands of their fellow-soldiers. Sylla, how- 
ever, collected these^ and what was left of the others, to the 
number of six thousand, into the circus; and, at the same 
time> assembled the senate in the temple of Bellonau The 
moment he began his harangue, his soldiers, as they had been 
ordered, fell upon those six thousand poor wretches, and cut 
them in pieces. The cry of such a number of people, massa- 
cred in a place of no great extent, as may well be imagined, 
was very dreadfbl. The senators were struck with astonish- 
ment But he, with a firm and unaltered countenance, con- 
tinuing his discourse,-'-^' Bade them attend to what he was 
saying, and not trouble themselves about what was doing 
without; for the noise thev heard, came only from some ma- 
lefactors, whom he had ordered to be chastised." 

It was evident from hence to Ihe least discerning among 
the Romans, thatthey^ were not delivered from tyranny; they 
had only changed their tyrant Marius, indeed, from the first, 
was of a harsh and severe disposition, and power did not pro- 
duee, it only added to hiscruelty. But Sylla, at the begiiH 
ning, bore prosperity with great moderation: though he seem- 
ed more attached to the patrician^, it was ttiought he would 
protect the rights of the people; he had loved to laugh from 
nis youth, and had been so compassionate, that he often melt- 
ed into tears. This change in nim^i therefore, could not but 
east a blemish upon power. On this account it was believed, 
that hig^h honours and fortunes will not sufier men's manners 
to remain in their original simplicity, but that it begets in them 
indolence, arrogance, and inhumanity. . Whether power does 
reallv produce such a change of disposition, or whether it only 
displays the native badness of the neart, belongs, however, to 
ancmier department of letters to Inquire. 
. Sylla, now turning himself to kill and to destroy, filled the 
city wim massacres, whidi had neither number nor bounds. 
He even gave up many persons- asainst whom he had no com- 
plaint, to the private revenge of liis creatures. At last one 
of the young nobility, named Caius Metellus, ventured to put 
these questions to him in the senate: — ^^ Tell us, Sylla, when 
we shall have an end of our calamities? how far thou wilt pro- 
ceed, and when we may hope thou wilt stop? We astk thee not 
to spare those whom uiou hast marked out for punishment, 
but we ask an exemption from anxiety for those whom thou 
hast determined to save." Sylla said, — ^* He did not yet know 
whom he should save.'* *^ Then," replied Metellus,—" let us 
know vAiom thou intendest to destroy;" and Sylla answered, — 
*^He would do it." Some, indeed^ ascribe the last reply to 
Aufidius, one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Vol. n. 3C 33 



Immediately upon this» he proscribed eighty citizens, with- 
out consulting any of the magistrates in the least And as the 
gublic expressed their indignation at this, the second day aftei 
e proscribed two hundred and twenty more, and as many 
on the third. Then he told the people from the rotirum, — 
^ He had now proscribed all that he remembered; and such as 
he had forgot must come into some future proscription *' 
Death was the punishment he ordained for any one who 
should harbour or save a person proscribed, without except- 
ing a brother, a son, or a parent! Such was to. be the rewud 
of numanity! But two talents were to be the reward of mur- 
der, whether it were a slave that killed his master, or a son his 
fath^! The most unjust circumstance, however, of all, seemed 
to be, that he declared the sons and grandsons of proscribed 
persons infamous, and confiscated their goods. 

The lists were put lip not only at Rome, but in all the cities 
of Italy. Neither temple of the god^ nor paternal dwelling^ 
nor hearth of hospitality, was any protection against murder. 
Husbands were despatched in the bosoms of their wives, and 
sons in those of their mothers. And the sacrifices to resent- 
ment and revenge, were nothing to those who fell on account 
of their wealth. So that it was a common saying among the 
ruffians,-^^^ His .fine house was the death ox such a one, his 
gardens of another, and his hotrbaths of a third.'' Quintus 
Aurelius, a quiet man, who thought he could have no share 
in those miseries, but that which compassion gave him, came 
one day into the fofum^ and out of curiosity read the names 
of the proscribed. Finding his own, however, among the 
rest, he cried out, — ^^ Wretch that I am! my Alban villa pur- 
sues me;" and he had not gone far before a ruffian came up and 
killed him. 

In the meantime, young Marius being taken,* slew him- 
self. Sylla then came to rneneste, where at first he tried the 
inhabitants, and had them executed singly. But afterwards, 
finding he had not leisure for such formalities, he collected 
them -to the number of twelve thousand, and ordered them to 
be put to death, excepting oftly one who had formerly enter- 
tained him at his house. This man, with a noble spirit, told 
him, — ^^ He would never owe his life to the destrover of bis 
country;" and voluntarily mixing with the crowd, . he died 
with his fellow-citizens! The strangest, however, of all his 
proceedings, was that with respect to Catiline. This wretch 
had killed his own brother during the civil war, and now he 

* He was not taken; but as he was endeavouring to make his escape hj a 
tubterraneous pasMffe, he found it beiet hy Sylla's soldien, whera^ he . 
ordered one or his!«taves to kill him. 
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desired S^lla to put him among the proscribed, as a person still 
alive; which he made no difficulty of doine. Catiline in re- 
turn, went and killed one Marcus Marius, wno was of the op* 
posite faction, brought his head to Sylla, as he sat on his tri- 
ouoal in the forum, and then washed his hands in thelustral 
water* at the door of Apollo's temple, which was just by. 

These massacres were not the only thing that afflicted the 
JSomans. He declared himself dictator, reviving that office 
in his own favour, thopgh there had been no instance of it for 
a hundred and twenty years, ' He got a decree of amnesty for 
all he had done; and, as to the future, it invested him with 
power of life and death, of confiscating, of colonizing, of build- 
m^ or demolishing cities, of giving or taking away kingdoms 
at nis pleasure. He exercised his power in such an insolent 
ahd despotic, manner, with regard to confiscated goods, that 
his applications of them from the tribunal. Were more intole* 
rable than the confiscations themselves. He gave to handsome 
prostitutes, to harpers, to bufibons^ and to the most wicked of 
nis enfranchised slaves, the revenues of whole cities and pro- 
vinces, and compelled women of condition to marry some of 
those ruffiians/ 

He was desirous of an alliance with.Pompey the Great, and 
made him divorce the wife he had/ in order to his marrying 
iCmiliii, the daughter of Scaurus by his own wife Metella^ 
though he had to force her from Manius Glabrio, by whom 
she was pregnant The young lady, however, died m child- 
bed> in the house of Pompey,her second husband. 

Lucretius Gfella, who h^d besie^d Marius in PrsBnieste, 
now aspired to the consulship, and prepared to sue for it 
Sylla forbade him to proceed; and when he saw, that in con* 
fidence of his interest with-thne people, he appeared, notwith- 
standing, in public as a candidate, he sent one of tlie centu- 
rions, who attended him, to despatch that brave man, while he 
himself sat on his tribunal in the temple of Catstor and Pol- 
lux, and looked down upon the murder. The people seized 
the centurion, and brougnt him, with loud complaint^ before 
Sylla. He commanded silence, and told them the thing was 
done by his order; the centorion, therefore, was to be dis- 
missed immediately. 

About this time ne led up his triumph, which was mag;ni- 
ficent for the display of we^th, and of the royal spoils, which 
were a new spectacle; but that which crowned all, was the 

* Here is juiotber instance of a heathen custom adopted by the Romanists. 
An exdusion from the use of this holy water, was considerad by the Greeks 
as a sort of excommunication. We find CEdipus prohibiting it to the intuv 
Hf rcrs of Laius. — Sophoe. €Sdtp: Act, ii. sc. 1. ' 
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nrocession of tlie exiles. Some of the most illustrious and 
most powerful of the citizens followed the chariot, and called 
Sylla their saviour and father, because by his means it was that 
they returned to their country, and were restored to their 
wives and children. When the triumph was over, he gave 
an account of his great actions, in a set speech to the people, 
aad was no less particular in relating the instances of his gdod 
fortune, than those of his valour. jHe even concluded with 
an order, that, for the future, he should be called Felix (that 
is, the fortunate), fiut, in writing to the Grecians, and in his 
answers to the applications, he took the additional name of 
Epaphroditus {the favourite of Venus.) The iiiscription upon 
th^ trophies left among us, is Ltjcnrs CoRKELnrs SrixA 
Efayhaodittts. And to the twins he had by Metella^ he 

Eve the names of Faustus and Fausta, which, in the Roman 
iguaee signifies autpidout and happy. 

A s^l stronger proof of his placing more confidence in his 
eood fortune, than in his achievements^ was his laying down 
the dictatorship. After he had put an infinite number of peo- 

Jle to death, mclke in upon the constitution, and changea the 
>nn of government, he had the hardiness to leave the i>eo- 
ple full i^wer to choose consuls again; while he himself, with- 
out pretending to any^ direction of their suffrages, .walked 
about the farumj as a private man, and put it in the power of 
any person to take his life. In the first election, he had the 
morufication to see his enemy, Marcus Lepidus, a bold and 
enterprisineman, declared consul, not by his own interest, but 
by that of rompey, who, on this occasion, exerted himself 
with the people. And when he saw Pompey going off, happy 
in his victory, he called him to him, and said, — ^No douot, 
young man, your politics are very excellent, since you have 
preferred Lepidus to Catulus, the worst and most stupid of 
men to the best It is high time to awake^ and be upon your 
guard, now you have strengthened your adversary against 
yourself ^yU^ spoke ihis from something like a propnetic 

Spirit; for Lepidus soon acted with the utmost insolence, as 
ompey's declared enemy. 

Sylla nre the people a magnificent entertainment, on ac- 
count orhis dedicating the tenths of his substance to Her- 
cules, The provisions were so over-abundant, that a great 
uuantity was thrown every day into the riven and the wine 
tnat was drunk, was forty years old at least In the midst of 
this feasting, which lasted manv days, Metella sickened and 
died. As we priests forbade nim to approach her, and to 
have his house oefiled with mourning, he sent her a bill of 
divoroe and ordered her to be carried to another house while 
the breath was in her body. His superstition made him very 
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punctilious in obtenrin^ these laws of the priestn but by KKving 
in to the utmost profusions, he transgressed a law of nis own» 



which limited the expense of funerali. He broke in upon his 
own sunlptuary law, too, with respect to diet, by passing his 
time in the most extravagant banquets, and haying recourse to 
debauches to combat anxiety. 

A few months after he presented the people with a show of 
gladiators. And as at that time men and women had no se- 
parate placesy but sat promiscuously in the theatre, a woman 
of gp'eat beauty, and of one of the oest families, happen^ to 
sit near Sylla. She was the daughter of Messala, and sis* 
ter to the orator Hortensius; her name Valeria; and she had 
been lately divorced from her husband. This woman, eominc 
behind Sy Ua, touched him, and took off a little of the nap of 
his robe, and then returned to her place. Sylla looked at ium*,. 
quite amazed at her iamiliarity; when she said^ — ^^IVonder 
not^ my lord, at what I have done; I had only a mind to share 
a little in your good fortune.^' Sylla was far from beins 
displeased; on the contrary, it appeared that he wiss flattered 
very agreeably; for he sent to ask her name, and to inquire 
into her family and character. Th^ folio wea an exchange of 
amorous regards and smiles; which ended in a contract and 
marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to blame. But Sylla, 
though he got a woman of reputation, and great accomplish- 
ments, yet came into the matcn upon wroo^ principlea* ' Like 
a f outfi, he was caught with soft looks: and languishing airs^ 
things that are wont to excite the lowest of the passions. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had married so extraordinary a wo- 
man, he continued his commerce with actresses and female mu- 
sicians, and sat drinking whole days with a parcel of buffoons 
about him. His chief favourites at that time were Roscius 
the comedian, Sorex the mimic, and Metrobiqs, who used to 

act a woman's part 

m * ♦ « , ifr « 

These courses added strength to a distemper, that was but 
slight at the beginning; and for a lone time ne knew hot that 
he nad an abscess within him. This abscess corrupted his flesh, 
and turned it all into lice; so that, though he had many oer- 
sons employed both day and night to clean him, the part taken 
away was nothing to that which remained. His whole attire, 
his baths, his basins, and his food, were filled with that per- 
. petuaji flux of vermin and corruption: and though he bathed 
many times a-day, to cleanse and purity himself, it was in yain. 
The corruption came on so fast, that it was impossible to oveir- 
come it 

We are told, that among the ancients, Acastus, the son of 
Pelias, died ol this sickness; and of those that come nearer' 

, 33* 
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our times, Alcman the poet, Pherecydes the divine, Cdlis- 
thenefl the Olynthian, who was kept in dose prison, and Mu- 
eius the lawyer. ' And if after these we may take notice of a 
man who did not distinguish himself by any thine laudable, 
but was noted another way, it may be mentioned, that the fu- 
gitive slave Eunos, who kindled up the Serviie war in Sicily, 
and was afterwaurds taken and carried to Rome, died there of 
this disease. 

Sylla not only foresaw his death, but has left somethiDg re- 
lating to it in nis writings. He finished the twenty^second 
book of his Commentaries only two days before he died: and 
he tells uS that the Chaldseans had preaicted, that after a life 
of glory he would depart in the height of his prosperity. He 
farmer acquaints us, tnat his son, who died a little oefore Me- 
tella, appeared to him in a dream, dressed in a mean garment, 
and desired him to bid adieu to his cares, and go along with 
him to his mother Metella, with whom he should live at ease, 
^nd enjoy the charms of tranquillity. He did not, however, 
withdraw his attention from public aflairs. It was but ten days 
before his death that he reconciled the contending parties at 
Puteoli,* and gave them a set of law? for the regalation of 
their police. And the very day before he died, upon informa* 
tion that the qnsstor Granius would not pay what he was in- 
debted to the state, but waited for his death to avoid paying it 
at all, he sent for him into his apartment, planted his servants 
about him, and ordered them to strangle nim. The violence 
with which he spoke strained him so much, that the impos- 
thume broke, and he voided a vast quantity of blood. His 
strength now failed fast, and after he nad passed the night in 
ereat agonies, he expired. He left two young children by 
Metella; and Valeria, after his death, was delivered of a 
daughter called Paaihuma; a name given of course by the 
Romans to such as are born after the death of their father. 

Many of Sylla*s enemies now combined with Lepidus, to 
prevent his having the usual honours of burial; but Fompey, 
thoMh he was somewhat displeased at Sylla, because, of all 
his friends, he had left him only out of his will, in this case 
interposed his authority; and prevailed upon some by his in- 
terest and entreaties, and on others by menaces, to drop iiieir 
opposition. Then he conveyed the body to Rome, and con- 
ducted the whole funeral; not oblv with security, but with 
honour. Such was the quantity of spices brou^t in by the 
women, that, exclusive ot those carried in two nundred and 
ten ^at baskets; a figure of Sylla at full length, and of a 
/fWorbesides, was made entirely of cinnamon and thia choicest 

• In the Greek Dicfucarchia, which is another name for Pute^H- 
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frankincense. The day happened to be so doady, and the 
rain Was so much expected, that it was about the ninth hour* 
before the corpse was carried out. However, it was no sooner 
laid upon the pile, than a brisk wind blew, ana raised so strong 
a flj^me that it was consumed immediately. But after the pile 
"was burnt down, and the fire began to die out, a great rain 
fell^ which lasted till night; so that his good fortune continued 
to the last, and assisted at his funeral. His monument stands 
in the Campus MarHut} and thev tell us he wrote an epitaph 
for himself to thb, purport-^" Nofriradever did me so much 
good, or enemy so much harm, but I repaid hiin with interest" 
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COMPARBD. 



IVs have now g<>ne through the life of Sylla, and will pro- 
ceed to the comparison. This, then, Lysander and he nave 
in common, that they were entirely inaebted to themselves 
for tiieir rise; but Lysander has this advantage, that the hieh 
offices he gained were with the consent of tnfe people, while 
the constitution of his country was in a sound and healthy 
state; and that he got nothing by force or by acting against 
the laws: — 

In dvi] broils the wont of men may rise. 

So it was then inRomef the people were so. corrupt, and the 
republic in so sickl^r a condition, that tyrants sprung up on 
every side. Nor is it any wonder if Sylla gained the ascen- 
dancy, at a time when wretches like Giaucias and Saturninus 
expelled such men as Metellus; when the sons of consuls were 
murdered in the public assemblies; when men supported their 
seditious purposes with soldiers purchased with money, and 
laws were enacted with fire and sword, and every species of 
violence.! 
In such a state of things, I do not blame the man who raised 

* Three in the aftemoon; 

f We need no other instances than this to show that a republican g u \ f l t ^ 
ment will nerer do io comtpt times. 
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himself to supreme power, all I ntv i8» tbet when the eommoii- 
wealth WM in so depraved and oesperate'a condition, power 
was no evidence of merit But since the laws and puUic Th«- 
lue never flourished more at Sparta than when Lyaander was 
sent upon the highest and most important eommissiona, wo 
may conclude that he was the best among the virtaous, and 
firat among the great Thus the one, though he <rften surren* 
dered the commandy had it as often restored to him hj his 
fellow-citisens, because his virtue, which abne has a daim to 
the prize qf honour,, continued still the same.* The otber, 
after he was once appointed, general, usurped the eemmand) 
and kept in arms for ten years, sometimes styling himself con- 
sul, sometimes pro-cpnsul, and sometimes dictator, but was 
always in reality a tyrant- 
It IS true, as we have observed above, Lysander did attem))t 
a change in the Spartan constitution, but he took a milder and 
more legal method than Sylla; It was (y p0nuasion,t not; by 
arms, he proceeded; nor did he attempt to overturn every 
thing at once. He only wanted to correct the establishment 
as to kinss. And, indeed, it seemed natural that in a state 
which had the supreme direction of Greece, on account of its 
virtue, rather than any^other superiority, merit should gain 
the sceptre, for, as the hunter and the jockey do not so much 
consider the breed, as the dog or horse alreadjrbred, (for what 
if the foal should prove a mtile!) so the politician would en* 
tirely miss his aim, if, instead of inquiring into the qualities 
of a person for. first magistrate, he rooked upon notmnj^ hut 
his familv. Thus the Spartans deposed seme of their kings, 
because toey had not princely talents, but were persons of no 
worth or consequence. Vice^ even with hi^h birth, is dis- 
honoiu:able; and the honour which virtue enjoys, is all her 
own; family has no share in it 

They were both guilty of injustice, but Lysander far his 
friends, and Sylla againat his. Most of LysandeHs frauds 
were committed for his creatures, and it was to advance to 
high stations and absolute power that he dipped his hands in 
so much blood; whereas Sylla envied Pompev the army, and 
Dolabella the naval command he had g^ven Uiem; and ne at- 
tempted to take them.awa}r. And when Lucretius Ofella, af- 
ter the greatest and most faithful services, solicited the consnl- 
ship, he ordered him to be despatched before his eyes. Ter- 



* What kind of vutue can Plutarch noasibly aacribd to LvMmdcr? 

he means military virtue. Undoubted^ he was a man of th^ ffreatest dii- 
plicity of character, of the greatest prouneneas; for he corrupted the priesb 
and jirostituted the honour of the gods, to gratify hit 'pOMMl eavy and 
— Njlion. 

It was by hypocrisy, by profane atid impious cspedienta. 
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IDF and dianuty seised all the world, when, they law one of hit 
best friends thus murdered. 

If we coasider their behayiour with re9peet to riches and 
pleasure, we shall find the one the prince, and the otii^r the 
tyrant When the power and authority of Lj^sander were so 
extensive, he was pot Kuilty of one act of intemperance or 
youthful dissipation* fie^ if any man, avoided the sting of 
that proverb, LUms tvUhin doortj jondfoxu uMhouli so sober^ so 
regular, so worthy of the Spartan was his manner of liyin|. 
Sylla, on the other hand, neither let poverty set bqands to his 
passions in his. youth, nor years in his ase. . But, as Sallust 
says, while he was giving his countrymen laws for the rerula*i 
tion of marriages, and for promoting sobriety, he indulged 
himself in adultery and every species of lust 

By his debaucheries* he so drained the public treasures, that 
he was obliged to let many cities, in alliance and friendship 
with Rome, purchase ind^^idence and the pri^il^e of being 
governed only by their own laws; though, at the same time, 
he was dail^ connscatingthe richest and nest houses in Rome. 
Still more immense were the sums he squandered upon his 
flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or moderation could be ex- 
pected in his private gifts, when his heart was dilated with 
wine, if we do but attend to one instance of his behavionr in 
publie? One dav, as he was selling a considerable estate, 
which he wanted a friepd to have at an linderprice. another 
offered more, and the crier proelaiminj^ the advance, ne turned 
with indignation to the people,- and said,-*->' What outrage and 
tyranny is this^ my friends, that I am not allowed to dispose 
of my own spoils as I please?^' 

Far from such rapaeiousness, Lysanden to the spoils he sent 
his countrymen, aaded his own share. Not that I praise him 
in that; for. perhaps he hurt Sparta more essentisdly by Ihe 
money he brought into it, than Sylla did Rome by that which 
He took from it I only mention it as a proof of the little re* 
card he' had for riches. It was something very particular, 
however, that Sylla, while he abandoned himself to all the 
profusion of luxury and expense, should bring the Romans to 
sobriety; whereas Lysander subjected the !M)artans to those 
passions which he restrained in himself. The former acted 
worse, than his own laws directed, and the other brought his 
people to act worse than himself; for he filled Sparta with the 
love of that which he knew how to despise. Such they were 
in their political capacity. 

As to military achievements and acts of generalship, the 

number of victories^ and the dangers he had to comba^ Sylla 

is beyond comparison. Lysander, indeed, gained two naval 

. victories, to which we may add his taking of Athens; for. 

Vol. II. 3 D . 
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thou|^ tkat afikir was not difficult in the exeeution, it wii 
glorious in its consequences. As to his miscarriage in Bceotia 
and at Haliartus, i\lrtbrtune, perhaps^ had some concern in it, 
but it was principally owing to indiscretion; since he* would 
not wait for the great reinforcement which the kin^ was bring- 
ing from Platxa^and which was upon the point of joining him, 
but with an ill-timed resentment and ambition marcheaup to 
the wdls. Hence it was. that he was slain by 3ome troops of 
no consideration^ who sallied out to the attack. He fell not 
as Cleombrotus did at Leuctra, who was slain as he was making 
head against an impetuous enemy; not like Cyrus, or Epami- 
nondas, who received a mortal wound as he was rallying his 
men, and ensuring to them the victory. These great men died 
the death of generals and kings. But JLysander threw away 
his lifein^onously like a common soldier or desperate adven- 
turer. By his death he showed how right the ancient Spartans 
were in not choosing to fight against stone-walls, where the 
bravest man in the world may be killed; I will not say by an 
insignificant man, but by a child or woman. So Achilles is 
said to have been killed by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the 
other hand, so many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and 
so many myriads oi enemies killed, that it is not easy to -num- 
ber them. He took Rome itself twice,* and the "rirastis at 
Athens, not by Amine, as Lysander had done, but by assault, 
after he had defeated Archelaus in several great battles at land, 
and forced him to take refuge in his fleet 

It is a material point, too,, to consider what ^penerala they 
had to oppose. I can look upon it as no more than the play of 
children to have beaten Antiochus, who was no better flian 
Alcibiades's pilot, apd to have outwitted Philocles the Athe- 
nian demagogue, 

A roan i^hose tongue was^hAq^ned,— fiot his swoid. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his groom, 
nor ]\f arius with one of his lictors. But Sylla had to contend 
with princes, consuls, generals, and tribunes of the highest 
influence and abilities; and, to name but a few of them~Who 
amon^ the Romans were more formidable than Marius; among 
the kings, more powerful than Mithridates; oi* among the peo- 
ple of fiaJy, more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? 
yet Sylla banished the first, subdued the seopnd, and killed the 
other two. 
What is of more consequence, in my opinion, than anything 

* Whatever military merit he niight display in other battles, he bad cer- 
tainly none in the taking <>f Rom^^ nir it tras not ifeneralshsp, but neceoity 
tl^t brought it into hit hands. 
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yet inentiohed, is, that Lysander was supported in all hi^ en- 
terprises by his fdends at hoine> and owed all his success to 
their assistance; whereas Sylla, a banished roan, ovei*powered 
b^ a faction, at a time when his enemies were expelling his 
wife, destroying his house, and putting his. friends to death, 
fought the battles of his country on the plains of Boeotia against 
armies that could not be numbered, and was victorious m her. 
cause. This was not all; Mithridates offered to second him 
with all his power, and join him with all his forces, against his 
enemies at Home, yet he relaxed not the least of his demands, 
nor showed him ihe least countenance. I|e would not so much 
as return- his salutation, or give him his hand, till he promised 
in person 'to relinquish Asia, to deliver up his ships, and to 
restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their respective kings. 
There was nothing, in the. whole conduct of Sylla more gu)* 
rious, or that showed greater magnanimity. He preferred ihe 
public good to his own; like a dog of generous breed, he kept 
ois hold till his adversary had given out, and after that he 
turned to revenge his own cause. 

The different methods they observed with respect to the 
Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their characters. 
Sylla, though they bore arms against him for Mithridates> after 
he had taken their city, indulged them with their liberty, and 
the privilege of their own laws; Lysander showed no sort of 
compassion for a people of late so glorious and powerful, but 
abolished the popular government, and set over them the most 
cruel and unjust of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we shall not be wide of the truth, if we conclude, 
that in tne Hfe of Sylla there are. more great actions, and in 
Lysander's fewer faults; if we assign to me Grecian Ihe prize 
of temperance and prud^ce, and to the Roman that of valour 
and capacity for war. 
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THE 

LIFE OF CIMON. 



Pbbipoltas the diriner,* who condueted king Ch>hdtu and 
his subjects from Thessely^ into Bceotia, left a UmUy that 
flourished for many years. The ereatest part of that Sunily 
dwelt in Chxronea, where they &st estahliahed tiiemselveBy 
after the expulsion of the barbarians. But as they wen of a 
gallant and martial turn, and never spared themselyes in time 
of actbn, (hey fell in the wars with tne. Modes fmd the Gaxila. 
There remained only a young orphan, named Damon, and snr- 
named Peripoltas. Damon^ in beaialy of person, and dignity 
of mind, far exceeded all of his aee, but he was of a harsh and 
morose temper, unpolished by emication. 

He was now in me dawn of youth, when a Rolnto officer, 
who wintered with his company in Ghaeronea, ooneeiyed a 
criminal passion for him; and, as he found solicitations and 
presents of no avail, he was preparing to use foree. It aeenia, 
ne despised our city, whose affairs were then in a bad situation, 
and wnose smallness and poverty rendered it an object of no 
importance. As Damon dreaded some violence, and wiihal 
WM highly provoked at the past attempts, he formed a design 
against the officer's life, and drew some of his comrades into 
the scheme. The number was but small, that the matter might 
be more private; In fact they were no more than sixteen. One 
night they daubed their faces over with sool^ after they had 
drunk themselves up to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fipll upon the Roman as he was sacrificing in the market-place. 
The moment they had killed him, and a number of those that 
were about him, they fled out of the city. All was now in con- 
fusioni The senate of Chasronea met, and condemned ihe 
assassins to death, in order to excuse themselves to the Ro- 
mans. But as the magistrates supped together, according to 
custom, Damon and bis accomplices returned in the evening, 
broke into the town-hall, killea every man of them, and then 
made off again. 

It. happened thatLucius Lucullus, who was going upon some 

* Plutarch here inftoduces ui obscure and dirtj ttcwy, te the nke of talk- 
ing of Uie pUce df hit nathrity. 
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ezpeditkm, niardicd thut way. He stopped to make an iiv* 

auiry into the affair, trtiich wai quite recent, and found that 
le city was so far from behig accessory to th6 death of the 
Roman officer, that it was a considerable sufferer itself. He, 
therefore, withdrew the garrison, and took the soldiers with 
him. 

Damon, for his. part« committed depredations in the adja« 
cent eountry, and greatly harassed the city. The Chseroneans 
endeavoured to decoy him by frequent messages and decrees 
in his favour, and when they "had got hini amoiijg them again, 
thev appointed him master of the wrestling-ring; but soon 
took opportunity to despatch him as he was anoiiftmg himself 
in tiie oagnio. Our fathers tell iis, that for a long time certain 
spectres appeared on that ^pot, and sad jgrosiM were heard; 
for which reason the doors of the ba^io were walled up. 
And to this very day, those who live m that neighbourhood 
imagine that they see strange sights, and are alarmed with 
doleful voices. There are some remains, however^ of Damon^s 
family, who live mostly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. 
These are called/ according to the ^olic dialect, Jlsbohmenoiy 
that is Sooty-faeedf on account of their ancestor having smeared 
his face #ith soo^ wh^n he went about the assassination. 

The people of Orehomenus, who were neighbours to the 
Chaeroneans, having some prejudice against them, hired a Ro- 
man informer to accuse the city of the i^urder of those who 
fell b^ the hands of Damon and his associates, and to prose- 
cute it as if it had been* an individual. The cause tam^ before 
the governor of Macedonia, for the Romans had not yet sent 
praetors into Greeeev and the persons employed to plead for 
the city, appealed to the testimony of Lucullus.' upon this 
the governor wrote to Lucullus, wno save a true account of 
the aflair, and by that means delivered Chaeronea from utter 
ruin. 

Our fortjfathers, in gratitude for their preservation, erected 
a marble statue to Lubullus in the market-place, dose by that 
of Bacchus. And though many ag^s are since elapsed, we are 
of opinion that the obligation extends even to us. We are 
persuaded, too, that the representation of the body is not com^ 
parable to that of the mind and the mai^ners, and, therefore, 
m this work of Uves compared, shall insert his. We shall, 
however, always adhere to the truth; and Lucullus will think 
himself Sufficiently repaid by our perpetuating the memory of 
his actions* He can not want, in return for his true testimony, 
.a false and fictitious account of himself. When a painter has 

* in the AtiSe dfadect it would be Hrfit^aptmL . Tfie M6hc was the rema* 
cubrdsakct of the Phociahs. 
Vol. n. 34 
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to drtw a fine and elegant form, whieh happens to haTc bviw 
little blemishy we do not want ntm entiray to pass over that 
blemish, nor yet to mark it. with exactness. The one woald 
spoil the beauty of the picture, and the othel* de8bt>y the like- 
ness. So in our present work, since it b very difficult, or ra- 
ther impossible, to find any life whatever without its spots and 
errors, we must set the good qualities iafuU light, wifn ali the 
likeness of truth. But we consider the faults and stains that 
proceed either from some sudden passion, or from political 
necessity, rather as defects of virtue, than signs of a bad heart; 
and for tiiat reason we shall cast them a little into shade, in 
reverence to human nature^ which produces no specimen of 
virtue absolutely pure and perfect 

When we looked out ibr one to put in comparison with Ci- 
mon, Lucullus seemed the properest person. Thev were both 
of a warlike turn, and botk distinguished themselves against 
the barbarians. They were mild in their administration; they 
reconciled th^ contending factions in their country^ they bom 

S lined great victories, and erected glorious trophies. No 
recian carried his arms to more distant countries than Ci- 
mon, or Roman than Lucullus. Hercules and Bacchus only 
exceeded them; unless we add the expeditions of Perseus 
agiainst the Ethiopians, Medes, ai\d Armenians, and that of 
Jason against Colchis. But the scenes of these last actions are 
laid in such very ancient times, that we have some doubt whe- 
ther the truth could reach us. This also they have in com- 
mon, that they left their, wars unfiinished; they both pulled 
their enemies down, but neither of them gave them their 
death's blow. The principal mark, hoji^ever, of likeness in 
tl^r characters, is tneir affability and gentleness of depcot- 
ment in doing the honours, of their houses, and the magnifi- 
cence and splendour with t^rbich they furnished tl^eir t^les. 
Perhaps, there are some other resemolances which we pass 
over, Uiat may easily be collected froni their history itselff 

Cimon was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla. That lady 
was a Thracian, and daughter to king Olonis, as it stands re- 
corded in the poems of Archelaus and Melanthius^ written in 
honour of Cimon. So that Thucydides the historian was his 
relation, for his** father was called Oloms;* a name that had 
been lone in the family, and he had gold mines in Thrace. 
Thucydides is said, too^ to haye been killed in Scapte Hyle,t 
a place in that country. His remains, however, were brought 
into Attica, and his monument is shown among those of Ui- 

* O\o{k <r« ir«T(K irr sic r^eywM voMfmrcc fnji *fMnufMM9. - 
t Sce^ jffykt signifies atnpodfuUoffrtn^ies. Stephlmut^de Vtb.) ctOs 
it Scaipte$ule. • « . 
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moil's family, near the tomb of Elpinice, siater to Cimon. But 
Thucydides was of the ward of Alminus, and Miitlades of that 
of Lacias. Miltiades wad condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, for which he was thrown into prison by the govern- 
ment, and there he died. He left his son Cimon very young, 
and his daughter Elpinicel was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, but censured 
as a disorderly and riotous young man. He was even compar- 
ed to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was call- 
ed CaaUmos (that is, Ideoi), Stesimbrotus the Tliasian, w^p 
was his contemporary, says, he had no knowledge of music, 
or anv other aceomplishmeht which was in yo^e among the 
Greeks, and that he had not the least spark of the Attic ^it 
or eloouence;-but that th^re wa» a generosi^ and sincerity 
in his oehaviour, which showed the composition of his soul to 
be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the Hercules of 
Euripides, he was 

Bough and unbred, but .great on great occasions; . 

and, therefore, we may well add that article to the account 
Stesimbrotus has given us of hinii 

Ih his youth he was accused of a criminal commerce with 
his sister Elpinice.* • There are other instances, indeed, men- 
tioned of Elpinice's irregular conduct, particularly with re- 
spect to Polygnotus the painter. , Hence it was, we are told, 
that when he painted the Trojan woman, in the portico thejpi 
called PlesianactionA but now PochilsB^ he drew Elpinice's face 
in the. character of Laodice. Polygnotus, however, was not 
a painter by profession, nor did he receive wages for his, work 
in the portico, but painted without reward, to recompiend him- 
self to nis countrymen. So the historians write, as well as the 
poet Mefenthius in these verses; — 

The telnples of the g^ds, 

The fanes of heroes, and Cecropian. haHa 

His liberal hand ^om'd, « 

It is true there are some who assert that Elpinice did not live 
in a private commerce with Cirtion, but that she ^yas publicly 
niarried to him, her poverty preventing her from gettii\g a 
hasban^ suitable to ner birth. Afterwards Callias, a r^ch 
Athenian, falling .in love with her, made a proposal to pay 
the government her father's fine, if she would give him her 

* Somp say Bipinice was only half-sister to C^mpn,' and tliat as such he 
married her; the laws of Athens not forbidding him tp many one that was 
sister o^ by the fiither'svde. Cornelius Nepot expressly affirms it 

I Diogenes, Suidas» and others, call it Peidanaction. 
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iMnd; whi^ eondition the afjreeii to. Mi, with her ht&Stna^i 
consent^ becime his wife. Still it must be aieknowledged^ thtt 
Cimon nad his attachments to the sex. Witness his mistresses 
Asteria of Salamis, and one M^nstra^ on whose account the 
poet Melanthios jests upon him in his elegies. And thourii 
ne was legally married to Isodice, the daughter of Earyptole- 
mos, the sou of Megacles, yet he was too uxorious while shr 
lived, and at her death he was inconsolable, if we may judg 
from the degiea that were addressed to hitn by way of com 
fort and condolence. Panxtius the philosopher ttiinka Ar 
chelaQs the physician was aut)ior of those elegies, and, fronc 
the times in which he flourished, the conjecture seems not 
improbable. 
' The rest of Cimon's conduct was ^at and admirable. In 
eourace he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in prudence to 
Themistodes, and he was confessedly an honester man than 
either of them. He could not besaia to come short of them 
in abilities for war, and eveiv while he was young, and without 
military experience, it is surprising' how much he exceeded 
fliem in pohtical virtue.^ . When Themistodes, upon the inva- 
sion of the Medes^ advised the people to Quit tbeii* city and 
territory, and retire to the straits of Salamis to try their 
fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were astonished at 
the rashness of. the enterprise. But Cimpn, with a gay air, 
led the way with his friends throosh the Ceraipicus to the 
citadelrCarrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to the god- 
dess. This was to show that Athens had no need of oavSry. 
but ot* marine forces, on the present occasion. A&er he had 
consecrated the bridle, and taken down a shield from tKe wall, 
he paid his devotions to the goddess, and then went down to 
the sesi by which means he inspired numbers with courage to 
embark. Besides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not un- 
handsome in his person, but tall and majestic, and had an 
abundadce of hair, which curled upon his snoiilders. / He dis- 
^tinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in ttie battle, 
that he gained not only the praise, but the hearts of his coun- 
trymen; insomuch tliat many joined his train, and exported 
him to tiiink of designs aiid actions worthy pf those at 
Marathon. \ 

When he applied for a share in the administration, the peo- 
jde received him with pleasure. By this time they were 
wearv pf Themistodes; and as they kneW'Cimon's. engaging 
and humane behaviour to their whole body, cohseauent upon 
his natural mildness and candour, they promoted nim to the 
highest honours and offices in the state. Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, contributed ^no't a little to his advaricement He 
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itm tho nodnest of his dispQaition, and set him up «• a rival 
agaimttEB keenness and daring spirit of Theinistocle«» 

When the Modes were driVep out of Greece, Cimoti was 
elected admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief com« 
mand at sea, but 'acted under the orders of Pausanias the La- 
cedemonian. The first thine Cimon did, was to eauip his 
countrymen in a morecomm^ious imknner^and tojnaKe thcon 
muqh better seamen than the rest And as Pausanias he^an 
to treat with the barbarians, and write letters to the king, 
about betraying the fleet to them, in consequence of which he 
treated the allies in a rough and haughty «tyl&, and foolishly 
nve into many unnecessary and oppressive acts of authority; 
Cimoik on the other hand, listened to the complaints of the 
injured with so much gentleness and humanity, that he in^n* 
sioly ^ned the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his 
kind and obliging mannMr& For the greatest part of the ayies^ 
no loneer aUe to bear the severity and pride of Pausanias, pat 
themselves under the direction of Gimon and Aristides. At 
the same time they wrote to the ephori^ to desire them to reoall 
Pausanias, by whom Sparta was so dishonoured, and all Greeee 
so much discomposed. ' • 

It is related, that when Pausanias was at Byzantium, he casi 
his . eyes upon a ^jrouns virgin named Cleonioe, of a noble fami« 
ly there, and insisteoon having her for a mistress. The pa- 
rents, intimidated by his power, were under the hard iiecM- 
sity of givijig up their daughter. The jojung woman b^ged 
that the light midbt be taken out of his apartu^ent, that she 
might go to his bed in secrecy and silence. When she entered 
he was asleep, and she fortunately stumbled up<m the candle- 
stick, and threw it down. The noise waked Jiim suddenly, 
and he, in his confusion, thinking it was ah enemy coming to 
assassinate him, unsheathed a ga^er that lay by him, and. 
plunged it into the virgin's heart After this ne. could never 
rest Her image appeared to him every nigh^ and, with a 
menacing tone, repeated this heroic verse, — 

Go to the fate wl)»ch pride and luat prepwo! 

The allies, highly incensed at this in&mous action, joined Ci- 
mon to besiege nim in Byzantium. But he found means 4o 
escai>e thence; and as he was still hauhtedby the spectre, he 
is said to have applied to a temple at Heraclea,* where the 
manea of the dead were consulted. There he invol^^d the 

' %• • 

• Hetaclea wat a olace near Olympia. Pauaanlaa -applied to tke Bforo- 
mancen there caUed Ps3rchagogi,. wboae office it waa tooa|l up depiiiM 
vpirita. 

Vol. II 3 E 34* 
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•pirit of Cleooice,* and entreated her ptrdon. She appened, 
and told him; — ^^ He would soon be delivered from all his 
troubles^ after his return to Sparta;*' in which, it seems, his 
death was enigmatically foretold, t Thes^ particulars we have 
from many historians. , , , 

All the confederates had now put themselyes under the con- 
duct of Cimon, and he sailed with, them to Thrace, upon in- 
telligence that some of the most honourable of the Fersiana^ 
and of the king's relations, had seized the city of Eiolb, upon 
the river Strymon, and greatly harassed the Greeks in that 
neighbourhood. Cimon, engaged and defeated the Persian 
forces, and then shut them up in the town. After this, he di»> 
lodged the Thracians above the Strymon, who had used to 
gupply the town with provisions, and kept so strict a guard 
oyet* the country that no convoys could escape him. By this 
means,, the place was reduced Xo such extremity, that Butes, 
the'king's gener^, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and so 
perished there with his friends iand all his substan^ 

In consequence of thife, Cimon became master or the town; 
but there was no-advanta^ to be reaped from it worth men- 
tioning, because the barbadians had destroyed all by fire. The 
country about it, however^ was very beautiful ana fertile, and 
that he settied with the Athenians. For this reason the peo- 
ple of Athens permitted him to erect there three marble Jbr- 
mat, which had the following inscriptions:— 

Where StzyipoQ with his nlrer w&TCt 

The lofW to wen of EVon laves, . . 

The hapless Med«» with iaQiine prei^ - 

The force of Greckn arms confest 

•• 
Let him, vho bom in distant daji^ 
Behold these monuments of praise*- 
These forms that valour's glo?y save— • 
And see how .Athens crowns the hrmvc^ 
For honour feel the patriot-ajj^ 
And for his coontzy lesmto dio. 

Aftr to PhiTKia's fated lands. 
When Mnestheus leads his Attic h«iid% 
Behold! he bean in Homer ftUl 
The palm of military sIdU, 
. In eveiy age, on eveiy coasts 
*Tis thus the sons of Athens boast! 

* Thui we find thajt it was a custom in the Pagan, as well as in the He- 
brew theology, to conjure up the spirits of the dead, and that tiie witoh of 
Endor wais not the only witch in the world. ' 

t The Lacedemonians- havlngresblved tb sf ise him, he fled for rthgt to 
a temple of l^nerva, caHed Okatameot. Th^re they shut him up. and 
starved him. 
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Thouf^ Cimon't name does not appear in any of these in- 
scrintionsy^ yet his contemporaries considered them as the 
himest pitch of honour;' for neither Themistodes nor MU- 
tildes Were faroured with any thing of that kind. Nay, t^hen 
the latter asked only for a crown of olive, Sochares. of the 
ward of Deceleai stood up in the midst of the assembly, and 
spoke against it, in terms that were not c.andid indeed, but 
agreeable to the people. He said, — ** Miltiades, when you 
shall fight' the barbarians alone, and conquer alone, then asx to 
have honours paid you alone^^' What was it then that induced 
them to give the preference so greatly to this action of Cimon? 
Was it not that under the other generals they fought for their 
lives and existence as a people, but under him' they were able 
to distress their enemies, by carrying war into the countries 
where thev had established themsenres, and by colonizing 
Elon and Amphipolis? They planted a colony too in the isle 
of Scyros,* which was reduced by Cimon on the occasion I 
am goin^ to mention. The Dolopes, who then held it, paid 
no attention to agriculture. They had so long been addicted 
tO*piracy, that at last they spared not even the merchants and 
strangers who came into their ports, but in that of Gtesium 
plundered some Thessalians who came to traffic with them, 
and put them in prison. These prisoners, however, fquna 
means to escape, and went and lodged an impeachment against 
the place beiore the Amphictyones, who x^ommanded the 
whole island to make restitution* Those who had no concern 
in the robberv were unwilling to pay any thing, and instead 
of that, called upon the persons who committed it, and had 
the goods in their hands to make satisfaction. - But these pi- 
rates, apprehensive of the consequence, seqt to invite Cinioa 
to come with his ships and take the town, which they pro^ 
mised to deliver up to him. In pursuance of t|iis, Cimon took 
the island, expelled' the Dolopes, and cleared the ^gean sea 
of corsairs. 

This doncihe^ recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, 
the son of ^geus, had retired from Athens, to Scyros, ana 
was there treacherously killed by king LycomedeS, who en- 
tertained some suspicion of him. Ana as there was an oracle' 
which had enjdined Uie Athenians to bring back, the remains,! 
and to honour him as a demi^god, Cimon set himself to search 
for his tomb. This was no easy undertaking, for the people 
of Scyros had all alon^ refused to declare where he lay, oi" to 
sufier any search for his bones. At last with much pains and 

* Tliif happened about the heginmii|^ of the seventjr-fleventh Ofhrmpiad. 
t This onoie wii delirered to them firar yean bttore; in the ml year 
of the icTcnty-«ith Olympiad. • * 
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iogoinTy he diaeoTered the reootttiirjr^ and put his i 
^with all imagihable magoincenoei od board his own ^*n^i 
aod carried them to. the ancient seat q( that hero, almost four 
hundred ye^ira after he had left it* •«% 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure than this eyeat 
To commemorate it, they instituted games, in which the tracic 
poets were to try their skill; and the dispute was yenr remaw- 
able.. . Sophocles, then a youn^ man, brought . his mat piece 

rn.the theatre^ and Aphepsion the archon^ perceiViag that 
audience were not unprejudiced, did not appoint the judg^ 
by loit in the usual manner, ^The method he took was thiss — 
when Cimon and his officers had entered the,ttheatre,-and 
made the due ]ibatioh9 tp the eod who presided oyer the games, 
the archon would not suffer them to retire, but obliged them to 
sit down and select ten judges upon oath, one out of each 
tribe. The dignity of the judees caused an extraordinary emu- 
lation among the actors. Sophocles. gained the prize; at which 
^schylus was so much grieyed and disconcertedp that he 
eould not bear to stay much longer in Athens, but in anger fe* 
tired to Sicily, where he died, abd was buried near GeS. . 
- Ion telb us, that when he was yery young and lately 
' come from Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon's with 
Cimon. After supper, when the libations were oyer, Cimon 
was desired to sing; and he did it so agreeably, that^e com- 
pany preferred himt in point of politeness, to Themistodes. 
For hoji on alike occasion, said,-r^^ He had not learned to sing 
or play upon the harp; but he knew how to raise a small city 
to weuth and greatness/' *The conyersation afterwards t^m 
ed upon the. actions of Cimon, and each of the gnieata dwelt 
upon such as appeared to him the most^consideriole; he, for 
his part, mentioned only this, which he looked .upon a« the 
most artful expedient he had made use of. *A great number 
of barbarians were made - prisoners in Sestos and at Byzan- 
tium; and the allies desired Cimoii to make a diyision of the 
booty. Cimon plaiaed the prisoners quite naked^ on one side. 
an4 all their ornaments on the other. The allies complained 
the shares were not equat; whereupon he bade, them take 
which part they pleased, assuriug tnem that the Athenians 
would be satisfied with that they led. Hereophytus the Sami- 
an adyised them to make ehou», of the Persian spoila, and of 
course the Persian captiyes fell to the share of the Athenians. 
For the present Cimon was ridiculed in priyate for the diw*. 
sion he bad made; because the allies had chains pf gold, rich 
collars, and bracelets, and robes of scarlet and purple to show, 

^ Plutarch could not make « miatuke of four hundred yttnJ We are per- 
aaadeo, therefore, -that he wrote eight hundred. 
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wUle fke Atfaeniaiis had nothing but a narcel of naked slaves, 
and those very unfit for labour. * But a little after^ the friends 
and relations^ of the prisoners came down from Fhrygia and 
Lydia, and gave lar j^ sums for their ransom. So that Cimon 
with uie money purchased four months' provisions for his 
ship^ and sent a quantity of gold besides to the Atiienian 
treasury. 

.Cimon by this time had aeouired i rreat fortune;.and what 
.he had gained doriously in the war m>m the enemy/ he laid 
eut with as much ttmfutation upon his fellow-citizens. He or- 
dered the fences of his fields and gardens to be tiirown down> 
that stranrars, as well as his own countrymen, might freely 
partake of his fruit He had a supper provided at his hoUse 
every day, in which the dishes were plain, but sufficient for a 
multitude of guests. . Ever^ Ppo^ citizen repaired to it at 
pleasure and nad his diet without care or trouble; by which 
means he was enabled to give proper attention to public af* 
fairs* Aristotle, indeed^ says, this suppei" was not provided 
for all the citizens in general, but only for those Of his own 
tribe, which was that ^ Lacia.* 

When he walked out, he used to have a-retinue of youn^ 
men well clothed; and if he happened to meet an aged citi- 
lEen in a mean di^ss, he ordered some one of them to chance 
clothes with him. This was great and noble. But, beside 
this, the same attendants carried with them a quantity of mo- 
ney, and when they met in the market-^lace with any neces- 
sitous person of tolerable appearance, they took care to slip 
some piecies into his hand as privately as possible^ Gratintts* 
the comic writer, seem^ to have referred to these circumstances 
in one of his pieces, entitled Archilochi:-— 

Eveiil, Metrobiu«,'thongii a icrivencrjlioped 
To pass $ dieerfiil and' a sleek old sm. 
And live tomy. last hour at Cimon'a tablei 
C]nKm!ti)eJ:>ert and noblest of the Greeks! . 

. whose ^e-6pread bounty Tied with that of hesTen! 
But ah r he's gone before me! 

Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character: — ^ He- got 
riches to use Ihem, and used theiii so as to be honoured on 
their account'' And Critias, one of the thirty t^nts, in his 
elegies, thus expresses the utmost esrtent of his wishes>^ 

' The wealth or8<y>pM't heiT9» thewnl of CiniQiH 
And the ftmed trophies of AgestlaUs. 

* Cimon's ward being afterwards oaUed CEneYs, it must be reconciled widi 
thb place from Stephanas, who tells, the Laeufdm were ajmpk of^ihi tibard 
OBmA't. 

t Scopas, a rich Thea»lian» is mentioned in the life of Cato. 
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LidiM the Lteedwnooian^ we know, ntiied a great name 
among the Gredcs^ br nothih^ but enterainiag strahgprs who 
came to see the pubkc exerciaes of the Sjtertan youth. But 
the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient hospi- 
tality and bounty of the Athenians. . They ihdeed taught the 
Gfeelv to sow bread-corn^ to avail themselves of the use of 
wellsy and of the benefit of fire; in these things they jnstlir 
glory. But Cimon's house was a kind of common hsU For au 
Uie people; the first fruits of 4iis lands were, theirs; wfaateyer 
the seasons produced of excellent and agreeaUey they freely 
gathered: nor were strangers in the least debarred from<them; 
80 that he in some measure revived the conmiunihr of goods, 
which prevailed in the reign of Satarn, and which the poets 
tell 80 much of. Those who' malevolently ascribed this libe- 
rality of his to a desire of flattering or coumngthe people, 
were refuted by the rest of his' conduct, in which ne favoured 
the nobility, and inclined to the constitution and custom of 
Lacedaemon. When Themistbcles wanted to raise the power 
and {Nfivile^ of the commons too high, he joined Anstides 
to oppose him. In tike nianner he opposed £phialtes,''who, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, attempts to abolish the 
court of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in the 
administration* except Aristidesana Ephialtes. pillaging the 
public, jet he kept his ov^n hands clean, and in all his speeches 
and actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested.' One 
inatainoe of this they give us in nis behaviour to Rhcesaces, a 
barbarian who had revolted from the king of Persia^ and was 
%ime to Athens with great treasures. * This man, findine him- 
self harassed by informers there, implied to Cimon for hb 
Erotection; and, to gain his favour, placed two eups. Hat one 
ill pf gold, and the other of silver darics, in his anti-cham- 
ber. * Cimon, casting, his eye upon them, smiled, and asked 
him, — ^'Whether he .should choose to have hinuhis merce^ 
. nary or his friend?" ^^ My friend undoubtedly," said the bar- 
barian. ^^Xjro then," said Cimon, <' and take these things back 
with you; for if I be your friend, your money will be mine 
whenever I have occasion for it." 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their contribu- 
tions, began td scruple the furnishing of. ships and men. They 
wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the 
sround in quiet and tranquillity, particularly as the barbarians 
kept at home, and gave them no. disturbance. The other Athe- 
nian generals took every method to compel them to make 
good their quota, imd by prosecutions and fines rendered the 
Athenianj^verument oppressive and invidious: But Cimon 
took a difierent course, wnen he had the comirtand. He used 
no conipulsion to any Grecian; he took money and shipr un- 
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minoed of foch as did not, choose to tonre ia ponon; and 
thus suffered them to be led by the charms of ease to dome8» 
tic employmenti to husbandry, and manufactures^, so tiiat of 
a warhke people, they became, throuf^h an inglorious attach- 
ment to luxury and . pleasure, quite unfit for any thing in the 
military department On the other hand, he made all the 
Athenians in their turns serve on board his ships, and kept 
them in continual exercise. By these means hie extended the 
Athenian dominion over thei allies, who were all the while 
paying him for it The Athenians were, always, upon one ex* 
p^dition or other, had their weapons forever in ^eir hands, 
and were trained up to every (atieue of .service. Hence it 
was that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and instead 
of beinc their fellow-soldiers as foriperly, insensibly became 
their tributaries and subjects. 

Add to tliis, that no man^humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the great kinj^ more than Cimon.^ Not satisfied with driv<» 
ing him out of Greece, he pursued his footsteps, and without 
suffering him .to take breath, ravaged and laid waste some 
parts of his dominions, and drew oter others to the Grecian 
league; insomuch, that in. all Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, 
there was not a Fersian standard- to be seen. As soon as be 
was informed that the king^s fleets and arjnies lay upon the 
Pamphylian jcoasts, he wanted to intimidate them in such a 
manner that they should never more venture beyond the, Che- 
lidonian isles. For this purpose he set sail from Cnidus and 
'^riopium with a fleet of two nundred galleys, which Themis- 
tocles ha(},,in their firrt construction, m^e light, and fit to turn 
with the utmost agility. Cimon widened tAem, and joined 
a platform to the SMl of each, that there might, in time of 
action, be room for a greater number of combatants. When 
he arrived at Phgselis, which was inhabited by Greeks, but 
would neither receive his fleet, nor revolt from the king, he 
ravaged their territories, and advanced to assault their walls. 
Hereupon^ Uie Chians, who were among his forces, havin^of 
old had a friendship for the people of Phaselis, on one side 
endeavoured to pacify Cimon. and on the other addi«ssed 
themselves, to the townsmen, oy letters fastened to arrowy 
which they shot over the walls.. At length they reconciled 
the two parties; the conditions were, that the PJhaselitfss should 
pay down ten talents, and should follow Cimon's standard 
against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the kingj's fleet, and 
Pherendates his land forpes; but Callisthenes will nave it that 
Ariomandes, the son of Gobryas, Was. at the head of the ]Per* 
sians. He telk us fardier, that he lay at anchor in the river 
Eurymedon^ and did not yet choose to come to an engage- 
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BMot Willi the OffBeks* becniae he expected a reinfereetneBt 
of ei|^^ PhoBmekn Bnips from Cyprus. On the other htnd^ 
Cimon wanted to prevent that junction; and therefore* sailed 
with a rawlution to compel the Petaians to fight, if they^ de- 
clined it To avoid it, they pushed np die river. ' But when 
CinoQ came ud, tfaev attempted to make head against him, 
with aix faundrod ships, according to Phanodemus, or, tts 
Ephoms writes, with three hundred and fifty. They per- 
fiMrmedy howeveTfiiothing worthy 4)f such a flee^ but proently 
made for land. The. foremost got on shore and escaped to tiie 
armv, which was drawn up huxi by. The Greeks laid hold . 
on tae rest, and handled ttiem very rouriily, as well as their 
sli^iis. A certain proof that the Persian fleet was very numer* 
oiiSi 1% that though many iu all probability got away, and 
many others were destroyed, yet tt|e Athenians took no less 
than two hundred vessels. . . * 

The barbarian- land-forces advanced close to the sea; but it 
l ypye d to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good his 
landing by dint of sword, and with his troops, who were fa- 
tigued with the late action, to engage those mat were quite 
fresh, and many times their number. Notwithstanding this, 
he saw the courage and spirits of his men elevated with their 
late victory, and mat they were very -desirous* to j|>e led against 
the enemy. He, .therefore. disemMrked his heavy-armed in- 
fontry, yet warm from the late action. - They rushed forward, 
witb loud shouts, and the Persians stood to receive them with 
a good countenance; A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
bravest and most oistineuishftd among the Athenians wet« 
dain. 'At last, V^ith much difficulty, the l^rbarians were.put 
to the routj man]^ were killed, and man/ others were taken, 
toajether wiUi their pavilions, full of all manner of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes 
in one day, and, by lihese tw6 actions, outdid tbe victory of 
Salamis at sea, and of Plataea at land. • He added, however, a . 
new trophy to bis victories^ tJpon intelligence^ diat the 
eighty Fho&nician mtUeys, which were not in the battle, were 
arrived at Hydrusf* he steered that way as fast as. possible. 
They had not received ^ny certain account of the lorces to 
vvhoae assistance they were going and, as this suspensemnch 

* A«- flK> such place as Ay^dms b to be lbund» Labinus tfainki we should 
read Sydxa, which was a inaritiine town of Cilicia. Paderproposes to read 
Iiydrttasa» wluch was one of the, Cyclades. But« petfuips, Hydnia is oi^y 
a corfiq;>tion of Cypnis; for Folyaenus (I. i.) tells us, Cimon sailed thither 
inmediately sfter his two-ibid victory. And he adds» that he went <&- 
guised ia a Persian di«ts, which must be with a view to take in the JPh«- 
"*^^ galleys. ' . .♦ 
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uAiittidKtod tlMBi» thejr were eaaUf dtfe«tod, with the loss of 

all their ships, and most of their men. ' \ 

These events so humUed the king of Persia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the distance of 
a day's journey,* on horseback^ from the Grecian sea; knd by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys, or other ships of 
war, should ever come within the -Cyanean and Chelidoniui 
isles. Callisthenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to 
these conditions; but he allows that his subseaoent behaviour 
Was eqaiyaleat io sack an agreement for Kis fears, conse- 
ouent upon the defeat; made him retire so far frqm Greece, 
that Pericles, with fifty ships, and Ephiaites, with no more 
than -thirty, sailed -bevond the Chelidonian roeks, without 
meetiiig with anj fieel of the barbarians However, in the 
collection of- Atmnian decrees made by Cratems. there is a 
copy of the articles of this peace, which are in sobelanee the 
same as we have related them<> We are told, also, that the 
AttienibBs buih an altar tq Peace -on this occasion, and that 
they paid particular honours to Callta8,^4io negotiated the 
treaty. So mudi was raised from the sale of the spoils, that 
besid[e what was reserved for other occasions, the people had 
money enough to build the wall on the south side of tne cita- 
del. Nay, such was the treasure this ' expedition afibrded.* 
that by it were laid the foundations of the. long, walls callea 
Lmk tibey were not fiabhed, indeed, till some time after. 
And fcsthe place where they wefe to he erected was marshy, 
and ftiU of water, dmon, at his own expend, had the bottom 
secured by ramming down large stones, and binding them 
with graveL He,'too, first adorned the city with those elegant 
and noble, places for exTercise and disputsj^oii, which a litUe 
after came to be so miich admired. He planted ihe forum with 
plane-trees, and whereas the Academy oefore was a dry and 
unsightly plat, he brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves, so that it abounoed with clean idleys and shady Walks. 

By this time, the Persians refused to •evacuate the Cherso? 
oesus, and, instead of that, called down tfaie lliracians to their 
assistance. Cimon, set out against th^m from Athens, with a, 
very few inileys; and as they looked upon them with con* 
tempt,^on that account, he attacked them^ ajid with four ships 
onlv^ took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the Persians, 
and beat the Thracians too; by which success, he reduced the 
whole Chersonesus to the ol>edience of Athens. After this, 
he defeated, at 86a, tlie Thasians, who had revolted 'from the . 
Athenians, took three-and-d)irtv of their ships, .and stormed v 
their town. The gold min%s, wnich were in the neighbouring 

• Four ]iiindre<i lurlonn. 
Vol. II. 3F 35 
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Gontiiient, he Beeor^d to hk cooiitiTiiieD^ together witb tte 
whole Thasian territofite 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade M aciedo- 
nia, andy posaibly^ to conquer great part of it; and as he ne- 
glected the opportunity, it was fiouehtto be owing to, the pre- 
sents which-King Alexander made him. His enemieSy there- 
ibre, impeached nim for it, and brought him to his triaL In 
his defence, he tiius addressed his judges: — ^ I have no con- 
nection with' rich lonians or Thessalian&i whom other gene- 
rals have applied to, in hopes of i«ceiving ^compliments and 
treasures from them. My attachment is to the Macedonians,* 
whose fruirality and sobriety I honour and imitate; thinjgs pre- 
ferable with.*me to all the wealtii in the World. I lore, indeed, 
' to enrich my country at the expense of its enemies.'' Stesim- 
brotus, who mentions this trial, says, Elpinioe waited on Peri- 
cles at his own house^ to entreat that, he would behave with 
some lenity to lier brother; for Pericles waft the most vehe- 
ment accuser he had. At present he only said, — ^Tou are 
old, Elpinice, much too old to transact sucn business as this." 
However, when the cause came on, he was filvourable enoueh 
to Gimon, and rose up only once to speak during the wh^ 
impeachmenty-and then he did it in a alight manner. Cimoui 
therefore, was honourably .ac|quitted. 

As to th^ rest of his administration, he opposed and restrain- 
ed thd people, who we^ invading the province of the nobili- 
ty^ and wanted to appropria^ the direction of every thing to 
themselves. But when, he was' gone out upon a new expedi- 
tion, they broke out again, and overtorning the constitution, 
and most' sacre^ customs of their country, at the instigation 
of Ephialtes, they .took ttoxa the coirncil of Areopagus those 
causes that used, to come before it, ant \6{t it to the cogni- 
zance of but very few. Thus, by bringing all matters before 
themselves, they made the government a perfect democracy. 
And this they aid with tiie concurrence of Pericles, who. by 
this time^ was grown ver^ powerful, and had espoused their 
party. It was with great indignation that Gimon found, at his 
return, ^e dignity oi that high court insulted; and he set him- 
self to restore its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristo- 
cracy as had obtained under Glisthenes. Upon this, his ad- 
versaries raised a great clamour, and exasperated the people 

* .The laanuacriptB, ingenerBl, hare LacedttmonuLiu; |kod 1])«t la^ probft- 
blj, the tiye reading. Far Cimon is well known to have had a slxoi^ at- 
tachment to that people. Besides, the Macedonians were not a sober peo- 
ple. As to what some object, that h isstijpge he sht^uld nu^e no meBtkm 
of the Macedonians, when he was accused of being bribed bjr them, the 
answer is eaqri we are not certain that Plutarch has giren na aJ] Cipioii't 
defence. 
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t|^aintt hiin^ not foi^gettlDg ihoae stories about his stfter, and 
his own attachment to the Lacedsemonians. Hence those 
verses of Eupolis. about Cimon: — 

He's not a Yillaiii, but a debauchee. 
Whose careless heart is lost on wine an^ women. 
The lime has been, he slept in tAcedaemon, 
And left poor Elplnice here alone. 

But if, with all his neeligence, and love of wine, he took so 
many cities, and eained so many victories, it is plain, that if 
he had been a sober man, and attentive to business, nonp of 
the Greeks, either before or after him, could have e;cceeded 
him in great and glorious actions. ' ^ 

From his first setting out in life he had an attachment to 
the Lacedemonians. According to Stesimbrotus, he called 
one of the twins lie had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedaenioniusy 
and the other Eleus; ana Pericles often took occasion to re- 

S roach them with their mean descent by the mother's side. 
ut Diodorus the geographer writes, that he had both, these 
sons, and a third, Samed Thessadus,' by Isodiee> daughter to 
Euryptolemus, the son of Megacles.* 

Tne ^artans contributed not a little to the promotion of 
Cimon. JBeing declared enemi^ to Themistodes, they much 
ratibet chose to adhere to Cimon, though but a young man. at 
the head of affairs iii Athi^ns. The Athenians,- too, at nrst 
saw this' with pleasure, hecause they reaped great advantages 
from the regard which the Spartans had for Cimon. 'When 
they besan to take the lead amon^ the allies^ and were gaining 
the chief direction of all the business of the league, it was no 
uneasiness to them to see the honour and' esteem he was held 
in. Indeed, Cimon was the man they pitched upon for trans- 
acting that, business, on account of his humane pehaviour to 
the aflies, and his interest with th^ Lacedapmonians. But when ' 
they were become great and powerful, it gave, them pain to 
see Cimon still adoring the iSpartans. For he was always^ 
magnifying that people at their expense; and, paiticularly, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to nnd with tnem, 
he used to say, — ^ The Lacedaemonians would not have' done 
so." On this account, his countrymen began to envy and to 
hate him. * . 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, 
which took its rise as follows: — In the fourth year of the reien 
of Archidamus, the son of Zeui^idamus, there happened the 
greatest earthquake at Sparta that ever was heardTof.* The 

¥-ound in many parts *of Laconia, was cleft asunder; Mount 
aygetus felt the shock, and it9 ridges were torn ofi; the whole 
city was dismantled, except five houses. The young men and 
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boTf vmretieirciiingintlieporttcoyuiditbflti^f tfaitalhtk 
. before the earthquake. « hare crossed the plaee, upon which 
the young men, nakea and anointed as they wcare, ran out in 
sport after it The building fell upon the boys that remained, 
and destroyed them altogether. Their monument is '^rtill call- 
edy from tnat event, Sismatia.' 

Archidamu^, amidst the present danger, perceived another 
that was likely to ensue; and as he saw the people ba^ in en- 
deavouring to save their most vjaluable moveables, ih ordered 
the trumpets to give the alarm, as if some enemiy^ were ready 
to iall upon them, that the;" might rep^r to him immediatdy 
with tbeir wea{K)ns in their hands. This was the onlv thing 
which at that'crisis saved Sparta.. For the Helots $fcked to- 
gether on all sides, from tne fields, to dematch sueh as had 
escq^ the earthqiiake; but findii^ them armed, and in good 
order, they returned to their villages, and declared open war. 
At the same time, they persuaded some of their neighbours, 
amcmg whoon were the. Messeniaris, to join them against 
Sparta. "^ 

In this great distress^ the Laeeds&monians sent PeKclidas to 
Athensyto beg for succours. Aristo^anea,* in hifrcomiewav, 
say% — ** The^s was an extraordinary contrast between his pale 
ftoce and his red robe, as he sat a suppliant at the altars, and 
asked us for troops.'' Ephialtes strongly opposed and pro- 
tested against giving any assistance to re-estabh*sh a city, 
which was rival to tlrair own, insisting! that they ought rather 
to sufier the pride of Sparta to. bctrodden under foot. Cimon, 
however, as Critias tells us^ preferred the relief of Sparta to 
the enlargement of the Athenian power, and pervaded the 
people to march with a great army to its aidi Ion mentions 
the words which had the most e£fect upon them. He desired 
them, it seems*, — ^< not to suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to 
deprive their own city of its companion." . " . 

When he returned from^ assisting the Laced8enK>nians, he 
^ marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com- 
plained, in high teri^Sy of his bringinj^ in his troops without 
permission of the citizens: — ^' For,'^said he, '< when we knock 
at another man's door, we do not enter without leave frmn the 
masten"— " Bat you, Lachartus," answered Cimon, " did not 
knock at the gates of Cleone and Megara, but broke them is 
pieces, and £Drced your way in, upon this principle, that no- 
thing should be shut against the strong." With this bqjdness 
and propriety too did he speak to the Corinthian, and then 
pursued his march- 

After this^ the Spartans .called in the Athenians, a second 

♦JUyiiMrata,!. 1140. 
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timeaniiifft the Measenians^ and Helot* in itboine.* But 
when tney were airivedy they were more afraid ot their spirit 
of enterprise than of the enemy,, and therefore, of all their al* 
lies, sent them only' back again, as persons suspected of some 
dishonourable design. They returned full ot resentment of 
Cjourse^t and.npw openly declared themselves against the par* 
tisans of the Laced^amonians, and particularly against. Cimon. 
In consequence of this, uj]Mpn a slight pretence^ Uiey banished 
him for ten years, whi<m is the term the ostracism extends to/ 

In the meantime, the LacedsBmohians, in their return* fh)m 
an expedition, in whic^h they had delivered Delphi from the 
Phocians, encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came to give 
th^n battle. On this occasion Cimbn appeared inarmis among 
those of his o^n tribe, which, was that of CBneis, to fight for- 
his country against the Lacedsomonians. When the council 
of five hundred heard of it^ they we;re afraid that his enemies 
would raise a clamour a^nst nimj as if he wa^ only come to 
throw things into confusion, and to bring the I^cedaemoniana 
into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals to receive him. 
Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired Euthippus the 
Ajnaphlystian^ and the rest of his friends, who vr^are moat cen- 
sured- as partisans of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the eneimy^ and ny their bebavipur to wipe off the as* 
I>ersion. ^ "- .' r 

, These brave men, in number about a huiidred, took Cimon'^ 
armour (as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, 
formed themselves mjto a close body, and fought till they all 
fell with the greatest ardour imaginable. The Aliienians re- 
gretted them exceedingly, and repented of the unjust censuses 
Uiey had fixed upon them. Their resentment against Gimon, 
too, soon abated, partly from the remembrance of hiapast seiw 
vices, and partly Irom the difficulties they lay under at die pre- 
sent juncture. They were beaten in the great batde"fought at 
Tanagra, and they expected another army would come against 
Uiem from Peloponnesus, the next spring. Heiice it was, that 
they recalled Cimon from banishment^ and Periclea himself 
wa» the first to propose it With so much candour were dif- 
ferences mana^d then, so moderate the r^entments of men, 
and so easily laid down, where the public good required! Am- 
bition itsdi^ the strongest of all passions, yielded to the int^ 
rests aiid necessities of their country! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end tp the war, and re- 
conciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw tiie 

*Tb^e8paitiLMwerenotskjQledmsies«8. ' • 
f Tbc AtbeiuaiM,, in retenUnent of tms affront, broke the alliuice 
Sparta, and joined in confederacy with the AJi^rtH.-^Tkucyd. L i. 
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Athenians could not sit down quietlv, biit still wanted to be in 
motion, and to aggrandize themselyes b}r new expeditiom. 
To prevent their exciting farther troubles in Greece, aind jpv- 
ing a handle for intestine wars, and heavy complaints ofthe 
alUes i^nst Athens, on account of their fortnidable fleets tra- 
versing the seas about the islands and round Peloponnesus^ he 
fitted out a fleet of two hundred sail, to carry war again into 
Egypt and Cyprus.* This he thought would answer two in- 
tentions; it would accustom the Athenians to conflicts with the 
barbarians; and it would improve their substajice in an honour- 
able manner, by bnnging tne rich spoils of their natural ene- 
mies into Greece. 

When all was now ready^ and the army on the point of em- 
barking, Cimon had this dream:--— Ah ansry bitcn seemed to 
bay at nim, and something between banung and a human 
voice, to utter tiie^e words:— Come on^ I and my toMpi toUh 
pieasute mHoU tteehe thee. Though the dream was hard to in- 
terpret,' Astyphihis the Posidonian, a great diviner, and friend 
of Cimon's, told him it signified his death. He argued thus: 
a dog is an enemy to the man he barks at; and no one can give 
his enemv greater pleasure than by his death4 The tniztuie 
of the voice pointed out that the ebeniy was a Mede, for the 
armies of the Modes are composed of Greeks and barbarians. 
After this dream he had another sign in sacrificing to Bac- 
chus. When the priest had killed the victim, a swarm of ants 
took up the clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon 
C jmon^s great toe. This they did for some time without any 

* The histoTy of the first expedition is this:— While Chnon wite employ- 
ed in his entexprise ag^nrt Cypnia, Inanis, Idn^ of libya, havinr iMtmght 
the gteitett piot of Lover Egypt to wvolt from ArUxexzes, cafied in the 
Athenians to assist him to complete his conquest Hereupon the Atheni- 
ans quitted Cyprus and sailed into Egypt They made themselTea masten 
of the Nile, and attacking Memphis, seized two of the out-works, and at> 
tempted the third* called the vjhite uxUL But the expedition proved very 
unfortunate. Artaxerxes sent Me^byzus with a ppwevfiil army into Egypt 
He defeacted the rebela, and the Libyans, their associates, drove ^e Greeks 
ftom Memphis, shut them up in the island of Prospitis eiehteen montbs 
and at last forced them to surrender. They almost all perished in that war, 
which lasted si^ years. Inarus, in violation of the public fahh, was drudfied. 

The second expedition was undertaken a few years after, and was not 
more successful. The Athenians went against Cyprus .with two hundred 
gdlevs. While they were besieging Citium there, AiqyTteus the Scite ap- 
pliea to th^m for siiceouxs in Egypt, and Cimon sent him sixty of hisnl* 
leys. Some say he went with them himself^ others, that he oontiniied oe- 
fore Citium. But notbingof momept was transacted at this time to the pre- 
judice ofthe 'Peruana in Egypt However, in the tenth year of Darius Ifo- 
- thus, Amyrtaeus issued from tne fens, and beine jollied hy all the Egy p ti ans^ 
drove the Persians out of the kingdoms, ana became.kin|f oC the whde 
cmxntry.^Tkueyd, 1. u.iJ)iad, 5Se. L xi. 
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one's^taking notice df it At last Cimon himadf. observed it, 
and at the same instant the soothsayer came and showed him 
the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not. now be put off, and 
therefore he set sail. He sent sixty of his gaueys against 
Egypt, and with the rest made for the Asiatic coast^ where he 
defeated the king's fleet, consisting, of Phcenician {ind Cllician 
ships, made .himself master of the cities in that circuit, and 
watched his opportunity to penetrate into Egypt Every 
thing was ereat in .the designs ne formed. H^ thought of no- 
thing less Uian 'Overturning the whole Persian empire; and the 
rather because he was imormed that Themistocles was in 
great reputation and power with the barbarians, and had pro* 
mised tne king to take the conduct of the Grecian war, .when- 
ever he entered upon it But Themistodes, they tell us^ in 
despair of managing it to any advaiiti^, and of getting the 
better 6f the good fortune and valour of Cimon, fell by his own 
hand. 

When Cimon had formed these great projects, as a first step 
towards them, he cast anchor before Cyprus. From thence he . 
sent persons in whom he could confide with a private question 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; for their errand was entirely, 
unknown. Nor did the deity return them any answer; but 
immediately upon their arrival ordered them to return. — 
^ Because Cimon," said he, " is already with me.'* The mes- 
sengers, upon this, took the road ta the sea; and when they 
reaoned the Grecian camp, which was then oi> the coasts of 
Egypt, they found that Cimon was dead. They then inq)aired 
what day he died; and comparing it with the time the oracle 
was delivered, they perceived &at his departure was enig- 
matically pointed at in the expression, — ^ That he was alrea- 
dy with the gods." 

According to most authors, he died a natural death during 
the sie^ of Citium; but some say. he died of a wound he re- 
ceived in an en^gement with the barbarians. 

The last advice he gave those about him, was to sail away 
immediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly, before 
the enemy or their allies knew the l*eal state of the case, they 
returned m safety, by the generalship of Cimon, exercised, as 
Phanodemus says, thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian eeneial who 
did any thing considerable against the barbarians. The leading 
orators were little better than ineendiaries, who set the Greeks 
one against another, and involved them in intestine wars; nor 
was there any healing hand to interpose. ' llius the king's af- 
fairs had time to recover themselves, and inexpressible ruin 
was brought upon the powers of Greece. Long after this, in- 
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deed, A^eiUafls curried kis tmu into Asii^ and mewel die 
WW awhile against tiie kin^s lieutenants on the eeast: but he 
was so soon recalled by the seditions and tumults which brake 
out afresh in Greece, that he could do nothine extraordinarr. 
The Persian taxiptnerers were then left amidst the cities m 
alliance and frienOship with the (}reek^ whereas, while Ci- 
mon had the conunana, not a single collector wis seen, nor ao 
much as a homseman appeared within four hundred fuilongs 
from the sea«coa8t 

That his remains were brou^tto Attica, his monument 
there is a sufficient proof, for it still bears, the title of CimoniL 
Nerenheless, the people of Citium hare a tomb of Cimon, 
which they hold iti great yeneration, as Nausicrates the oratmr 
informs us; the gods haying; ordered them in a certain fauDine 
not to disregard hit mofus, out to honour and wmhip him as 
ai superior being* Su<A Waa tfai» Grecian geAeraL 
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Thb. gl^xidfather of Lucuilus was « man of ttbnsular dignitj. 
MetelluSy surnaioed Numidicus, was his uncle by the mothers 
. side* His father was faund ^ilty of embezzling the public 
money^ and his mother, Caeciha, had but* an indifferent reputik 
tion mr chastity. As |pr Lucuilus himself, while he wa^ but 
a youth, before he solicited any pubKc charge^ or attempted 
to gain a share in the administration, he made his first appear^ 
ance in impeaching Serviliu3, the augur, who had been his 
father^s 'accuser. As he had paught Servilius isx some act of 
injustice, in the eicecution of his . office, all .the world com- 
mended the prosecution, and talked of it as an indication of 
extraordinary spirit Indeed, where tbete' was no iAixxry to 
revenge, the B6mans considered the business of impeachments 
as a generous pursuit* and they <:bo9e to have their young men 
fasten upon criminals like so many well-bred hounds upon 
their prey* -^ 

The cause was argued with so much yehemence, that they 
came to blows, and s^yeral were wounded, and somQ killed; 
in' the end, bbweyer,* Servilius was- acquitted^ But though 
Lucuilus lost his cause, he had great command, both of the 
Greek and Latin tongues; insomuch that Syila dedicated 'his 
Commentaries to him, as a person who could reduce the acts 
and incidents to mudk better order, and compose a more 
agreeable history of them than .himself; for his ^oouence was 
not only occasional, or exerted when necessity called for it, 
like that of other orators, who beat about^ii ihefgrumf^ 

As sportB the Taulting tunny in the nuuDy 

but when ihey are out of it, 

An diy;; ineleginti and detid^-r- 

He had applied himself to the sciences called tiberaly, and was 
deep in the study of kimardty from his youth; and in his age 
he withdrew from public labours, of which he had had a greiA 
diareito repo^ himself in the bosom of philosophy, and to 
Vox* II.— 3 G 
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enjpy the speculaiions she suggested; bidding a timely adieu 
to ambitioD after his difference with Fompey. To what we 
have said of his ingenuity and skill in laneu^es, the follow- 
ing story may be added: — ^While he was bat a youth, as he 
was jesting one day with Hortenslus the orator, and Sisena the 
historian, he undertook to write a short history of the Maisi, 
either in Greek or Latin verse, as the lot should ialL They 
took him at his word; and, according to the lot it was to be in 
Greek That history of his is still extant 

Amongthe many proofe of his afiection for his brother Mar- 
cus, Uie Romans speak most of the first Thourii he was 
mueh older than Marcus, he would not accept o£ any office 
without him, but waited his time. This was so agreeable to 
the people, that in his absence they created him aedile along 
with his brother. . ' 

Though he was but a stripling at the time of the Marsian 
war, there appeared many instances of his coura^ and under- 
standing. But Sylla's attachment to him was principally ow* 
ing to his constancy and mildness. On this account he made 
use of his services from first to last in his most im{>6rtant af- 
fairs. Amongst other things, he gave him the direction of *the 
mint. It was he who coined most of Sylla's oaoney in Pelo- 
ponnesus durine the Midiridatic war. From him it was call- 
ed Lucullia; and it continued to be chiefly in use for die oc- 
casions <^ the army, for the goodness' of it made it pass with 
ease. 

Some time after this, S]^lla engaged in the siege of Athens; 
and though he was victorious by land^ the superiority of the 
enemy at sea straitened him for provisions. For this reason 
he despatched Lucullus into Egypt and Libya, to procure him 
a supply of ships. It wto then the depth of winter; yet he 
scrupled not to sail with three small Greek brigantines, and 
as- many small Rhodian galleys, ^diich were to meet strong 
seas, and a number of the enemv's ships which kept watch on 
all sides, because their strength lay uiere. In spite of this 
opposition he reached Crete, and brought it over to Sylla's 
interest 

From thence he passed tb Cyrene, where he delivered the 
people from the tyrants and civil wars with which they had 
oeen harassed, and re-established their constitution. In this 
he availed himself of a saying of Plato, who, when he was de- 
sired .to give them a body, of laws, and to aettle their gov^n- 
ment upon rational principles, gave them Ihis oracular answer 
— ^ It IS very difBciut.to give laws to so prosperous a people." 
In fact, nothing is harder to govern than man, when fortuoe 
smiles, nor any thing more tractable than he when calamity 
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layft her hands upon him.* Henfie it wa^^ that Lucullus found 
the Cyreniana ao pliant and submissive to his regulations. 
From Cyrene h^ s^ledtoEgypt^ but was attacfed by pir^es 
on his way; and lost ^lost of the vessels he had coUectew He 
himself escaped^ and entered the port of Alexandria in a mag" 
nificent manner, being conduetea in by. -the. whole Egyptian 
fleet, set o£f top the best advantage^ as it used to be when it at- 
tended the king .in person. -Ptolemy,* who was but a youth, 
received- him with all demonstratiqns- of respect, and even 
lodged and provided him a table in his own palace; an honour 
which had not been granted before to- any foreign commander. 
Nor was the allowance for his expenses the same Which others 
had, but four times as much. .Xiiicullus, however, took no 
nsore than was absolutely necessary, and refused ihe king's 
presents, though he was offered no less than the value of eighty 
talents. It is said, he neither visited Memphis, nor any other 
of the celebrated wonders of. Egypt: thinjking it rather tiie 
business of a person who has time, and only travels for plea-* 
sure, than of him who had left his ^neral engaged in a siege, 
and encamped before the enemy's fortifications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter intg alliance witib Sylla, for fear 
of brining war upon himself; but he gave Lucullus a convoy 
t6 escort him to Cyprus, embraced him at parting, and respect- 
fully ofiered him a rich emerald set in gold. Lucullus at first 
declined it; but upon the king's showing him his own picture 
engraved on it, he was afraid to refuse it, lest he should be 
thought to go away with hostile intentions, and in consequence 
have some fatal scheme formed against him at sea. 

In his return he collected a number of ^ipsfrom the mari- 
time towns, excepting those that had given shelter and nrotec- 
tion to pirates; and with this fleet he passed over to C3^ru8. 
There he found that the enemy's ships lay in waitfor^ him 
under som^ point of land^ and;, therefore, he laid up his fleet, 
and wrote to die oi^es to provide him quarter^ ana all neces* 
saries, as if he intended to pass the winter there. But as soon 
as the wind served, he immediately launched again, and pro* 
ceeded on his voyage, lowering* his sails in the day-time, and 
hoisting them a^in when it grew dark; by which stratagem 
he got safe to Rhodes. There he got a fresh supply of ships, 
ann found means to pemiade the people of Cos and Cnidus to 
quit Mithridates, and join him against the Samians. With 
his own forces he drove the king^ troops out of Chios, took 

* Palmerius takes this for Ptolemy Auletes; but Auktes was not Icine tiD 
4he year before Christ sizty-fipe. It must, therefore, hare be^n Ptolemy 
LatbyruB; for SyBaeonehidedthe peace with Bilithridateslti'theyeari>€fore 
Cbrift eigb^-two. 
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Epigodiii the Colophonian tjnrant priioner^ and set die peojilft 
free. 

^t this time Mithridates was forced to abandon PergamuSy 
and kad retired to Pitana. As Fimbria shnt him up b^ land, 
be cast fai^eyes upon the sea, and in despair of*facmg in the 
field that bold ana 'victorious ofi&cer, collected his ships from 
all quarters. Fimbria saw ^is^ but was. sensible of his want 
of naval strength, and, therefore, sent to entreat Lacullus to 
come with his fleet) and assist him in taking a king who was 
the most warlike and virulent enemy the Romans had: — ^Let 
not Mithridates/' said he, ^Xhe glorious prize which has been 
sought in 86 many labours and conflicts, escape; as he is fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, and is already in their net 
When he is taken, who will have a greater 3nare in the ho- 
nour, than he who stops his flight, and catches him as he goes? 
If I shut him up by land, and you do the same, by sea, tbe 
palm will be all our own'. 'What value will Rome then set 
upon the actions of Syll^ at Orchomenus and Chasronea, thou^ 
now 80 much extolled?** 

There was nothing absurd in the proposaL Every body 
saw, that if Lucullus, who iiras at no great aistance, had brought 
up his fleets and blocked up the harbour, the war would have 
been at an end, and they would all have been delivered from 
infinite calamities. But whether it was. that he preferred his 
fidelity, as Sylla's lieutenant, to his own interest and that of' 
the public; whether he abhorred Fimbria, as a villain, whose 
ambition had lately led him to murder his genisiral and his 
friend; or whether, by some overruling influence of fortxine> 
he reserved Mithridates for his own antagonist, he absolutely 
rejected the proposal. He suflfered him to get out of the har- 
bour: and to laugh at Fimbria^s land-forces, • 

Alter this he hdd the honour of beating the king^s fleet 
twice. The first time was at . Ledum, a promontory of TrOas; 
the second at Tenedos, where he saw Neoptolemus at anchor 
With a more considerable force. Upon this, Lucullus advanced 
before the rest of his ships in a Rhodian galley of five banks 
of oars, commanded by Demdgoras, a man very faithful to the 
Romans, and experienced in naval afiairs. Neoptolemus met 
him wiui ^reat fury^ ind ordered the master of his ship to 
strike against that ot ^Lucullus. But Demagorss, fearing the 
weight of the admiral's galle;f, and the shock of its braeen 
beak, thought it dan>ger<]fus to meet him a-head. He, th^e- 
fore, tacked about, and received him astern, in which place he 
received no great damage, because the stroke was upon the 
lower parts of the ship, which wer£ under water. In the 
meantime, the rest of his fleet coming up, Lucullus ordered 
his own ship to tack ag^n, fell upon the enemy, and, after 
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many ealhnt aettoosi put them to flight, luid pursued N^opU)' 
lemua Tor some time. 

This done, he went to meet Svlla, who ^as going to cross 
the ^ea . from the Chersoncsus.. Here he secured his passage, 
and helped to transport hisjirmy* When the peace was agreed 
upon,* Mithridates sailed into the Euxine sea, and Sirlla laid 
a fine upon Asia of twenty thousand talents. - Lucullus was 
commissioned to collect the tax, and to coin the money; and 
it was some consolation to the cities, amidst ,the severity of 
Sylla, that Lucullus acted not only with the utmost justice, but 
with all the lenity that so difficult and odious a charge would 
admit of. . . 

As the Mitylehians had openly revolted, be wanted to bring 
them to acknowledge their fault, and pay a moderate fine for 
having joined Manus's party. , But, led by tjieir ill genius, 
they continued obstinate. Upon this, he went against them 
with his fleet, beat them in a great battle, and shut liiem up 
within their walls. Some days after he had begun the siege, 
be had recourse to this stratagem: In open day he set sail 
towards Elea, but returned privately at night, and la^ close 
near the city. The Mitylenians then sallying out in a bold and 
disorderly manner to plunder his camp, which they thought 
he bad abandoned^ he fell upon, them, took most of them 
prisoners, and killed five hunared who stood upon their d^ 
fence. Here he got six thousand slaves, and an immense quan* 
tity of other spou. ^ ^ . 

He had no hand in the various and utispeakable evils which 
Sylla and Marius brought upon Italy; lor, by the favour of 
Providence, he yv^ais engaged m the aflairs of Asia. Yet none 
of Sylla^s friends had greater interesf with him. Sylla, as we 
have said, out of particular regard dedicated bis Commenta'- 
ries to him.; and passing Pompey by, in bia last will consti- 
tuted him guardian to his son. This seems to. have first occa- 
sioned those difierences and that jealousy which subsisted be- 
tween Pompey and Lucullus, both youog men, and fuUpf 
ardour in the pursuit 6f glory. 

A little after the dea& ot Sylla, Lucullus was chosen con- 
sul along witli Marcus Cotto, anout the hundred and seventv- 
sixUi Ohrmpiad.. At this time many proposed to. renew tne 
war with Mithridates; and Cotta hunself, said, — ^ The fire 
was not extinguished; it only slept in embers.^' Lucullus, 
therefore, was' much concerned at having the Cisalpme Gaul 
allotted as his pi^>vince, which promised him no opportunity 
to distingjiish himself. But the honour Pompey had acquired 

* This peace wm' concluded in the year of fione liz huiiditd and' axty- 
mne, eirht yeara before the death- of Bylla. 
Vol. II. 36 
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in Spahiy gave him. most trouble; because that ^nerd's so- 
perwr reputatioi^, he clearly saw, after the Spanish war was 
Sded, would eptitle him to the command aj^inst Mithri- 
dates. Hence it was, that when Pompey applied for money, 
and informed the government, thajt if he was not supplied, he 
must leave Spain and Sertorius, and bring his forces back to 
Italy, LucuUu* readily exerted himself to procure the supplies, 
and -to prevent his returning, upon any pretext whatever, dur- 
nic his consulshib. He knew thai every measure at home 
would be under Pompey's direction, if he<jame with such an 
army; for, at this very time, the tribune Cethegus, who had 
the lead, beca^use he consulted nothing but the honour of the 
people, was at enmity with LucuUus, on account of his detest- 
ing that tribune's life, polluted as it was with infamous amours, 
insolence and every species of profligacy. Against this man he 
declared open war. Lucius Quintius, another tribune, wanted 
to annul the acts of Sylla. and to disorder the whole face of 
aflfairs, which was now tolerably composed; but Lucullus, by 
private representations and public remonstrance^drew him 
from kis purpose, *nd restrained his jmabition. Thus, in the 
most polite and salutary way imaginable, he destroyed the 
seeds of a very dangerous disease. 

About this time, news was brought of the death of Octavius, 
fpovemor of Cilicia. There were many competitors for that 
province, and they all paid their court to Cetheeus, as the per- 
son most likely to procure it for them. Lucullus set no great 
value upon that government; but, as it was near Cappadocia, 
he concluded, if he could obtain it, that the Romans would not 
think of employing any other general against Mithridates. 
For this reason, he exerted all his art to secure the povince to 
himself. At last he was necesfitated, a^nst the bent of his 
disposition, to give iilto a measure which waa indirect and 
illiberal^ but-very conducive to his purpose. 

There was a woman then in Rome, named PrsBcia, famed for 
beauty and enchanting wit; but, in other respects, no better 
than a common prostitute. By apply ing'h^r interest with those 
who.frequented^her house, and were fond of her, company, to 
serve her friends in tiie administration, and in other afiairs, she 
added to her other accomplishments the reputation of being a 
useful friend, and a w<>man of business. ' This exalted her not 
a little. But when she had captivated Cethcgud, who then was 
in the height of his glory, and carried all before him in Rome, 
the whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done with- 
out the favour of Cethegus. nor by Cethegus, without the con- 
sent of Pracia. To her Lucullus applied, by presents, and 
the most insinuating compliments; nor oould any thing have 
oeen more i^cceptalne to a vain and pompous woipan, than to 
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see henelf flattered and courted by such a man as Lucullus. 
The consequence Was. that Cethegus immediately espoused 
his cause; and solicited for him the province of Cilicia, When 
he had gained thi^, he had no farther need eiUier of Prsecia or 
Cethegus; all came into his interest, and with one voice gave 
him the command in the Mithridatic war. He. indeed, could 
not but be considered as the fittest person fo^tnat chai^ge, be* 
cause Pompey was engaged with Sertorihs, and Metelms had 
given up his pretensions on account'of his great age^ and these 
were the only persons who could stand, in competition. for it 
with Lucullus« However, his colleague Cotta, by much appli- 
cation, prevailed upon the senate to send him. with a fleet to 
guard tne Propontis and to protect Bith'ynia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, passed over into 
Asia, where he found the rest of the troops that were to com* 
pose his army. These had all been lone entirely coi^pted by 
luxury and avarice; and that part of mem called Pimbriatts, 
was more untractable than the rest, on account of their having 
been under no command. At the instigation of Fimbria, they 
had killed Flaccus, who was consul, and their general too, and 
had betrayed Fimbria himself to Sylla; ana they were still 
mutinous and lawless men, though, in other respects, brave, 
hardy, and experienced soldiers. Nevertheless, Lucullus, in 
a little time, subdued the seditious spirit of these men, and cor- 
rected the faults of the rest; -so that now they fir^t foudd a 
real commander, wherei^s before they had been brought to 
serve by indulgence and every promise of pleasure. 

The affairs of the enemy were in this posture. Mithridates, 
like a sophistical warrior, had formerly met tiie Romans in a 
vain and ostentatious manner, with forces that were showy 
and pompous indeed, but of little use. Baffled and disgraced 
in his attempt, he grew wiser, and therefore, in this second 
war^ he provided troops that were capable of real service. He 
retrenched that mixed multitude ot nations, and. those bra- 
vadoes diat were issued from his camp, in a barbarous variety 
of language, together with the rich arms, adorned with gold 
and-precious" stones, which he now^ considered rather as the 
spoib of Jthe conqueror, than as adding any vigour to the men 
that wore Uiem. Instead of this, he armed them with swords 
in the Roman fashion, and with .large and heavy shields; and 
his cavalry, he provided with horses rather well-trained than 
gaily accoutred. His *infantry consisted of a hundred and 
twenty thousand, and His cavalry of sixteen thousand men, 
besides armed chariots, to the number of a hundred. His navy 
was not equipped, as before, with gilded pavilions, baths, and 
delicious.apartments for the women, but with all manner of 
weapons,' offensive and defensive, and money to pay the troops 
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abottt the city, wad witii his vessels blocked up the frith which 
})art8 it from the Qontinent,* so that it was invested on all 
sides. The Cvzicenians were prepared to comtMLt the matest 
difficulties^ ana to suffer the last extremities in the Koman 
cause; but they knew not where Lucalluswas, and were much 
concerned, that they could get no account of him. Thoagh 
his camp was visible enough, the enemy had the art to impose 



npon them. Pointing to the Romans, who were posted on 
the heights,-^" Do you see that army?" said they; ^ those are 
the Armenians and Medes, whom Tigranes has sent as a rein- 



forcement to Mithridates." Surrounded with such an im- 
mense number of enemies, as they thought, and having no 
hope of relief, but from the arrival of Lucullus, they were in 
the utmost consternation., 

When D9monax,whom ArchelaQs found means to send into 
th^ town,t brought them news that Lucullus was arrived, at 
first they could hardly believe it, imagining he came only with 
n^ feigned story, to encourage them to bear up in their present 
distress. However, the same moment, a boy made his appear^ 
ance, who had been a prisoner among the enemy, and haa iust 
made his escape. Upon their asking him where Lucullus 
was, he laughed, thinking theift only in jest; but when he saw 
they were in earnest, he pointed with his finger to the Roman 
camp. This sufficiently revived their droopmg spirits. 

In the lake Dascylitis, near Cyzicus, there were vessela of 
a considerable size. Lucullus hauled up the. largest of them, 
put it upon a carriage, and drew it down to the sea. Then he 

Sut on Doajfd it as many soldiers as it could cootaan, and or- 
ered them to get into Cyzicus, which they effected in the 
night 

It seems, too, that heaven, delishted with the valour of the 
Cyzicenians, supported them with several remarkable sigas. 
The feast of Proserpine was come, when they were to sacri*' 
fice a bfack heifer to her;. and as they had no. living animal of 
that kind, they pfiade one.of paste,| and were approachhig the 
altar with it The victim, bred for that purpose, pastured 
with the rest of their cattle on the other side of the frith. On 
that very day, she parted from the herd, swam alone to the 
towuj and presentea herself before the altar. The same god- 

* Stnbo sajs, G3r2icu8 lietf upon the Proppntu, and b ui island joined to 
the continent b; two bridge; near which is a city of the same nam^ with 
two harboun, capable of containing tWo htindred vessels.— fS/roft. 1. ziL 

t By the assistance of bladders^ he swam into the town. — fforua, lii. 5. 

i The Pythagoreans, who thoug'ht it unlawful to kill any animal, seem to 
have be^n the .first among the Greeks who offered the figures of animals 
in paste, nmih, or some other coihposition. The poorer aort of Egyptians 
are said to have done the same liom another princijple. 



dess appeared to Ariatafforaa, the i>ublie aecretaiy, in a dveam^ 
and said, — ^ Go and teff your fellow-citizens to take- courage, 
for I shall bring the African piper against the trumpets of 
Pontus." 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular ex- 
pression, in the morning a strong wind blewy and the sea was 
in the utmost agitationi The kin^s machines erected against 
the walls, the wonderful, work of Niconidus the Thessalian, 
by the noise and cracking, first anndunced what was to come. 
Then a soulh wind, incr^ibly violent, arose, and, in th€^ short 
space of an hour, broke all the engines to pieces, and destroy- 
ed the wooden tower, which was a hundred cubits high. It is, 
moreover, related, tiiat Minerva was seen by many at Ilium in 
their sleep, all covered with sweat, and with part of her veU 
rent; and that she said, she was just come from assisting the 
people of C^ztcus. Nay, they showed at Ilium a pillar which 
nad an inscription to that purpose. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his officers, and 
kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the camp, be 
lamented his miscarriage in the siegp. But when he came to 
be sensible of the extremity to whicn his soldiers were reduc- 
ed, and that they^ w^re forced even to eat human flesh,* all his 
ambition and spirit of contention died awav. He found Lq- 
cullus did not tnake war in a theatrical ostentatious manner, 
but aimed his blows at his very heart, and left nothing unat- 
tempted to deprive him of provisions. He, therefore, seized 
his opportunity, while the Koman was attacking a certain fort, • 
to 4ena off almost all his cavalrjr and his beasts of burden, as 
well as the least useful part of his infahtrv, into Bithynia. 

When LucuUus was apprised of then* departure, he retined, 
during ihe night, into his camp. Next morning there was a 
violent storm; nevertheless, he begi^i the pursuit with ten co- 
horts of foot, besides his cavalnr. Al) the way he was greatly 
incommoded by the snow« and[ the cold was so piercing, that 
several of his soldiers sunk under it, and were forced to stop. 
With the rest he overtook the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, 
and made such havoc amonff them, that the women of Apol- 
lonia came out to plunder the convoys, and to strip the slam. 

The slain, as may well be imagined, were very numerous, 

* There is loiBetlung extremely hnprobable in this. It docs not a|>pesr 
that ICthridstes wis so tc^T blocked up by Liiai]lus»«s to reduce him lo 
this extremity; snd eren bid that been the case, it would certainly have 
been more eligible tobave nsked a battle^ than to hAve submitted to the 
dreadful alternative here mentioned. But wherefore eat human fledh, when 
afterwards we Are expressly told that they^ had beasts to send away ] There 
is, to the best of Our knowledge and befief, as fittle foundation m history 
for this practice, as there is in nature. 
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and LaeuUus made fifteen thouaaad j[>rifOQers$ beside wblch, 
betook six thousand horses, and an infinite number of beasts 
of burden. And he made it his business to lead them all by 
the enemy's camp. 

I can not help wondering at Sallust's saying, that this was the 
first time that the Bomans saw a camel.* Bow could he think 
that those who formerly, under Scipio, conquered Antiochus, 
and lately defeated Archelaus t^t Orchomenus and Chaeronea, 
should be*unacquainted with that animal? 

Mithridates now resolved upon a speedy flight; and to 
amuse LucuUus with employment in another quarter, he sent 
his admiral Axistonicus to the Grecian sea. But, just as he 
was on the point of sailing, he was betrayed to LucuUus, to- 
gether with ten thousand pieces of gold, which he took with 
mm to colrnipt some part of the Roman forces. After this, 
Mithridates made his escape by sea, and left his generals to 
get oflF with the army, in ,the best manner they -could. Lu- 
cuUus coming up with them, at the river Granicus, killed full 
twenty thousand, and made a prodigious number of prisoners. 
It is said, that in this campsdgn, the enemy lost near three hun- 
dred thousand men, reckoning the servants of the army, as 
Well as soldiers. 

LucuUus immediately entered CyzicuiJ, where he was re- 
ceived with every testimony of ioy and respect After which 
he went to the Hellespont, .to collect ships to make up a fleet 
On this occasion, he touched at Troas, and slept there in the 
temple of Venus. . The goddess, he dreamt, stood by him, 
and addressed him as follows:-— 

. ^ i)08t them then sleep, great monaA^ of the woods? 

The fawns are rustling near thee.^- , 

Upon tiiis he rose and calling hxB friends together, while 
it was yet dark, related to them the vision. £^ had hardly 
made an end, when • messengers arrived from Ilium, with aa 
account that they had seen off the Grecian harbourt thirteen 
of the king's lar^e galleys, steering towards Lemnos. He 
went in pursuit of them, without losing a moment, took them, 
and killed their adiiiiral IsidOrus.' When this was done> he 
made.aU Ihe sail he could after some others which were before. 
They lay at anchor by the island: and as soon as the officers 
perceived his approach,, they hauled the ships a^ore, and, 

* lATf e^ressly telU us there were ^caxn^s in Antiochus'9 ahoy. « Be- 
fore-the cayahry were placed the chariots armed with scythes, andcsmels 
of that species.caUed oromedarieiL."'— £». lib. xxzriL. c. 40. . 

fPhitaxch means the harbour where the Gre9iai]8 landed^ when they 
were going to the siege of Troy. ■ -. 
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fighting from the decks, galled the Romans exceedingly. 'Ike 
Romans bad no chance to surround them'; nor coutd tneif 
galleys, which were by the waves kept in continual motion, 
make any impression upont^seof the enemy, which were on 
firm ground, and stood immoveable. At last having, with 
much difficulty, found a landing-place, he put some of his 
troops on shore, who, taking them in the rear, killed a num- 
ber of 'them, and forced the rest to cut their cables and stand 
out to 8ea« In the confusion, the vessels dashed one against 
another, or fell upon the b^aks. of tiiose of Lucullus. The 
destruction, consequently, was great Marius, 4he general 
sent by Sertqrius, was among the prisoners. He had but one 
eye; and Lucullus, when he first set sail, had given his me8 
a strict charge not to kill any person with one eye; in order . 
that he might be reserved for a death of greater torture and 
di3gracei ^ * . 

'After this, he hastened to pursue Mithridates himself, whom 
he hoped to find in Bithynia, blocked up by VoconiusJ He 
had sent this officer before with a fleet to Nicomedia, to pre- 
vent the king's escape. But Vocoiius ha4 loitered in Samo- 
thraoe, about getting himself initiated in the mysteries,* and 
celebrating festivals. Mithridates, in the meantime, had got 
out and was making great efibrta to reach Pontus before £u- 
cullus could dome to stop him. But a vio^nt tempest over- 
took him, by which many of his vessels were dashed to pieces', 
and many sunk. The whole shore was covered with the wreck 
which the sea threw up for several days. As for the king him- 
self, the ship in whicn he sailed was' so large, that the pilots 
could not make land with it amidst such a terrible agitation of 
the waves, and it was by this time ready to founder with the 
water it had taken in. He, therefore, got into a shallop be* 
longins to some pirates, and trusting his life to their hands, 
beyona all hope, was brotght safe to HeracJea in Pontus, after 
havine passed through the most tiil'speakable dangers. 

In this war^ Lucullus behaved to the senate of Rome with 
an ho«est pnde, which had its success. . They had* decreed 
him three thousand ^talents, to enable him to fit out a fleet 
But he acquainted them by letters that he had no need of the 
money, and boasted that, without so much expense, and such 
mighty preparations, he would jjrire Mitiiriaates out of the 
sea with the ships the alHes would givehiin. And he perform- 

• The mysteries of the Cabin. The worship of these gods Wlu^ probably, 
brought from Phoenida; fo^ Cabib, in the language of that countt}', signi- 
fies povecfiiL They were rererenced as the most trettiendoua of superior 
being»t the more so» beoause^of th« mysterious and ^wfcl solemnities of 
their worship. Some have pretended to give us an acommt of their names, 
though thcjr wtn k)€kcd up in the pnAwudert wtc^tcf. 
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his promise by the assistance of a superior power; For 

tempest, which ruined the Pontic fleet, is said to have been 

raised by the resentment of Diana of Priapus, for their plan* 
det'ing her temple and beatinc dwrn her statue. 

LucuUus was now advisea by many of his officers to let 
the w^r sleep- awhile; but, without regarding their opinion, 
ne penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by way of jBithy- 
nia and .Oalatia. At first lie foUnd provisions so scarce, that 
he was forced to have thirty thousand Grauls follow him, each 
wi& a measure^ of wheat upon his shoulders. But as he pro- 
ccN^ed farther in his march, and bore 'down all opposition, he 
came to such plenty, that an ox was sold for one drachma, and 
t slave for four. The rest of the booty was so litUe regarded, 
that som6 of them left it behind them^ and others destroyed 
it; for amidst such abundance) they could not find a purchaser. 
ELaving, ih the excursions of their cavalry, hdd waste aB the 
country as fiir as Themiscy7aB*and about the river Thermo- 
don, they complained that Lucullus took all the tpwns by ca- 
pitulation, insteaaV)f storm, and g^ve not up one to the soldiers 
fo^ plunder.-^" Now,^' said they, " you leave Amisus, a rich 
and flourishing city, which might be easily taken, if you would 
assault it vigorously, and drag us after Mithridates into the 
wastes of Tibarene and Chalds^" 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would break out into 
that rage which tfterwards appeared, nedected their remon- 
strances. He took more pains to excuse nimseif to those who 
blamed his slow progress, and his losing tim^ in reducing 
towns and viQagjes oflittle censec^i^iienee, while Mithridates 
was aniin eatheriQg powen — ^^ This b the very thing," said 
he,*<< Uiat Iwant, i^d aim'at in all my operations, that Mith- 
ridates may get streiieth and collect an army respectable 
enough to miUe him s&od an engiugement, and not continue 
to fly before us* Do not you see what Vast and boundless de- 
serts lie behind them? Is not Caucasus with all its immense 
train of mountains at hand,i sufficient to hide him* and mmi- 
berlesis other kings who want to avoid a batde? it is. but a 
few days' jouimy from the country of the Cabirit into Ar- 
menia, where TigTanes, king' of kings, is seated, surrounded 
with that {M>w6r, whic^ has wrested Asia from the ParthianiL 
which carries Grecian colonies into Media, subdues. Syria ana 
Palestine, outs oflf the Salucidas, and carries their wiv^es and 
daughters into captivity. This prince b nearly allied to Mitfa- 

^ MedLnmus. 

fHenoe it appewii m wcfi fton % pawagr .in Stnbo^ that tfkeie w« a 
dwtrict on the botden of Phtygia called Cabiri. Indeed tiie wenkn of 
tiMMe godfbad prevailed in aeTenl |Mtfls of Atif^ and they are aoppoaea to 
ave h«< honage pmd th«Bi at . Rone lUKlertha title of Mn Ptim. 
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ridates^ he is his son-in-law. Do you think he ygfi disre- 
gard hiniy when' he comes as a suppliant, and not take up arms 
in his cause? Why will you then he in such a haste to drive 
Mithridates out of his dominions, and risk the brin^hg Ti- 
granes upon us, who has long wanted a pretence for it? And 
surely he can not find a more specipus one, than that of sno- 
couring a father-in-law, and a king reduced to such extreme 
necessity. What need is there then for us to ripen this afiair, 
and to teach Mithridates what he may not know, who are the 
confederates he is to seek against us; or to drive him, asainst 
his inclination and his notions of honour, into the arms of Ti- 
ldes? Is it not better to eive him time to make prepara- 
tions and regain stren^h in nis own territories, that we may 
have to meet the Colchians, the Tibarenians, and Cappadocians, 
whom we have often beatei^ rather than the unknown forces 
of &e Medes and the Armenians?" 

Ajgreeably to these sentimehts, LucuUus spent a great deal 
•of time before Amisus, j)roceeding very slowly in the siege. 
After the winter was {Mist, he left that charge to Mureena, and 
marched against Mithridates, who was encamped on the plains 
of the Cabiri, with a resolution to wait for the Romans uiere. 
His army consisted of forty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse wnich he had lately collected; and in these he placed 
the greatest confidence. Ivay, he passed the river Lycus, and 
gave the Romans ^e challenge to meet him in the field. In 
consequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and the Romans 
were put to the rout Pomponius,a man of some dijgnitj^, 
was wounded and taken. Though much indisposed with his 
wounds, he was brought before Sfithridates,.wno asked him, 
— ^* Whether, if he saved his lilfe. Re would become his friend?" 
** On condition you will be reconciled to the Romans." said 
he, " I will! But if not, I must remain your enemy." The 
king, struck with admiration of his patriotism, did mm no in- 
jury- . 

LucuUus was apprehensive' of farther danger on the plain', 
on account of the enem3r's superioritv in horse, and yet he was. 
loth to take to the mountains, whicn w^re ata Considerable 
distance, as well as woody and difficult of ascent While be 
was in this perplexity, some Greeks happened to be taken, who 
had hid themselves in a cave. Artemidorus^ the ^dest of 
them, undertook to conduct him to a post where he might en- 
camp in ^e utmost securit]^, and where there stood a castle 
which commanded the plain of the Cabiri. LucuUus gave 
credit to his report, and began his march in the ni^t after he 
had. caused a numb^ of fires to be lighted in bis old camp. 
Having got safely through the narrow passes, he failed the 
heights, and in the morning aj^ared above the enemy^s heads> 
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io a nto^on* where he might fi^t with edvantan, when he 
eho0e it^ and mi^t not be compelled to it, if heiiad a mind 
tositstiU. 

At present neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was inclined to 
risk a battle; but some of the king's soldiers happening to 
pursue a deer, a partjr of, Romans went out to intercept them. 
This broa^t on a sharp skirmish, numbers continuaHj- com- 
ing up on each side. At length the king's troops fiad the 
advantage. 

The RominSy beholding from the camp the flight of their 
fellow-soldiers^ were ereatly disturbed, and ran to LttcuUus, 
- to entreat him to lead mem out, and give the signal for bottie. 
But he, willinir to.show them of how much importance, in all 
dangerous conflict, the presence of an able general is, ordered 
tiiem to stand still; and descending into the plain himself, 
seized the foremost of the fugitives, and commanded them to 
face about ThOT obeyed, and the rest rallying with them, 
they easily put tne enemy to fli^t, and pursued tiiem io thdr 
entre'tachments. LucuUus, at his return, inflicted on the fugi- 
tives the usual punishment He made them strip to. their 
yest8,'take ofi* their girdles, and then die a trench twelve feet 
long; the rest of the troops all the wbue standing and look- 
ing on. • . ' 

. In the army of Mithridates tiiere was a Dardarlan grandee, 
named Olthacus. The Dard^ianS are. some of the barbarous 
people who live ndar the lake Maeotis. Olthacus was a man 
nt for every warlike attempt that required strength and cour- 
age,' and in counsd and contrivance inferior to none. Besides 
these, accomplishments, he was affable, ea^, and agreeaUe in 
the commm^ce of the world.* HI was always involved in some 
dispute^ or jealousy, at least, of the other great men of his 
country, who, like him, aimed at the chief authority in it; and 
to bring Mithridates into his interesyhe undertook the daring 
enterprise of killing Lucullus. 'Mithridates commended his 
design, and publicly gave him some afironts, to aflford him a 
pretence for resentment Olthacus laid hold on it and rode 
ofi" to Lucullus, wha received him' with pleasure; for his r^ 
nutation was well known in the can^ip; ^d, upon triad, the 
Koman eenen^ found his presence of mind and his address so 
extraordinary,' that he took him to bis table and his council- 
board. • 

When the Dardarian thought he had found hiaopportonitf, 
he ordered his servants to have his^ horse ready without me 
camp. It was now mid^a;^, and the soldiers ^were sitting in 
the sun, or otherwise reposing themselves, when he went to 
the general's pavilion; expectmc that none would pretend to 
hinder the admission of a man wno was intimate witfi Local* 
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1q8, and who said he had. business of importance to eommu- 
nioate. And he had certainly entered, if sleep, which has 
been the ruin of many other generals, had not qaved LucuUus. 
Menedemus, one of nis chamberlains^ was then in waiting, 
and he told Olthacus, — ^^ This was not a proper time to see 
Lucullus, because, after long watching and fatigue, he wa3 now 
taking some rest^' Olthacus'did not take this denial, but 
said;^^! must enter whether you will or not, for I have great 
and necessary business to lay before him." Menedemus, in- 
censed at his insoIenee,.answered, ^< Nothine is more necessa- 
ry than the preservation of LucuUus," and thrust him back 
with both hands. Olthacus, fearing his design was discover- 
ed, withdrew privately from the camp, took horse, and re- 
turned to Mithridates without effecting any thing. Thus the 
crisis, in other matters, as well as in medicine, eiUier saves or 
destroys. 

After this, Sornatiys was sent out with ten cohorts to escort 
a convoy. Mithridates detached against him one of his offi- 
cers named Menander. An engagement ensued, and the bar* 
barians were routed with great loss. Another time, Lucullus 
despatched Adrian with a tonsiderable corps, to protect the 
party employed in collecting provisions and supplying his 
camp. Mithridates did not let him pass unnoticed, but sent 
Menemaohus and Myron against them with a s1:rong body of 
cavalrv and another of infantry. All these combatants, except 
two, the Romans put to the sword. Mithridates dissembled 
his loss, pretending it was small, and entirely owing to the 
misconduct of the commanding officers. But when Adrian 
passed by his camp in j^reat pomp, with many wa^ns loaded 
with provisions, and rich spoils m bis train, the king's spirits 
began to droop, and the most distressing terror fell upon his 
army. They determined, therefore, to quit that post 

The nobility about the king began to send off their baggage 
with all the privacy they could, but would hot suffer others to 
do Uie same. The soldiers, finding themselves iostled and 
thrust back in. the gateways, were so much provoked at that 
treatment, that they turned upon them, fell to plundering the 
bag^ge, and killed several of them. DorylaOs, one of the ge- 
nerSs, lost his life for nothing but a purple robe which ne 
had on. Hermnns, a priest, was trodoen under foot at the 
gate. Mithridat^ himself, without any attendant or croom 
to assist him^ got out of the camp amidst the crowd. \it all 
his royal studs there was not one horse left him; but at last 
Ptolemy the eunuch, seeing him earned along with the torrent, 
and happening to be cm horseback, dismounted and gave him 
his. The Rraians pressed hard upon, and indeed came up 
time enough to have taken him. He waa in fact almost in 

Vol. II- 31 37 
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their hands; but their.avarice saved him. The prey which 
had been pursued throujgh numberless conflicts and dangers, 
escaped, and the victorious LucuUus was robbed of the re- 
ward of his toils. The horse which the king* rode was almost 
overtaken, when a mule loaded with gold came between him 
and his pursuers, either by accident or by the king's contri- 
vance. The soldiers immediately began to rifle the load, and 
came to blows, about the. contents; which gave Mithridates 
time to get offl Nor was this the only disadvantage Lucullus 
experienced from their avarice. Calhstratus, the kme]s secre- 
tary, was taken, and the Roman general had ordered him to be 
brought before him; but those who had tiie charge of it, per- 
ceiving he had five hundred crowns in his girdle^ de&patcned 
him for the money. Yet to such men as these he gave up the 
plunder of the enemy's camp. » 

After this he took Cabira, and many other places of strength, 
in which he found much treasure. He likewise found in their 
prisons many Greeks, and Several of the king's own relations, 
confined; and as they had lone thought themselves in the most 
desperate circumstances, theuberty which they gained by the 
favour of LucuUus^ appeared to them not so much a deliver- 
*ance as a resurrection and new life. ^ One of the king's sisters, 
named Nyssa, very, happily for her, was of the number. The 
other sisters and wives of Mithridates, who seemed placed 
more remote from danger, and at a distance from war, all pe- 
rished miserably. He sent the eunuch Bacchides to Pher- 
nacia, with orders to see them pot to death. 

Among the rest were two of nis sisters, Roxana and Stating 
who were about the age of fortjr, and still virgins: and two of 
his wives, both- lonians, Berenice of Chios, and Monime of 
Miletus. The latter was much celebrated among the Greeks. 
Though the king had tried every expedient to bring her to 
listen to a lawless passion, and made her a present of fifteen 
thousand crowns at one time, she rejected all his solicitations 
till he agreed to marriage, sent her a diadem, and declared her 
queen. Before the last sad message, she had passed her time 
very unhappily^ and looked with grief and indignation on that 
beauty, which instead of a husband had procured her an im- 
perious master, and instead of the domestic comforts of mar- 
riage, a guard of barbarians. Banished far from Greece, she 
had lost the real blessings of life; and where she hoped for 
happiness, found nothing but a dream. 

When Bacchides came, and informed those princesses thev 
must die, but that they were at liberty to choose the deatb 
most easy and agreeable to them, Monime, snatching the dia- 
deni from her head, applied it to her neck, that it might do the 
fatal office. But it broke; and the princess said, — ^'^ cursed 
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banfl! woul4at thou nbt^ at least, serve me on this occasion?" 
Then spittine upon it, she threw it from her, and stretched out 
her neck to Bacchides. 

Berenice took poison: and as her mother^ who was present, 
begged a share of it, she granted her request They both 
dranK of it^and its force operated sufficiently Upon the weaker 
body; but Berenice, not having taken a proper quantity, was 
long of dying. Bacchides therefore strangled her. Roxana, 
one of the unmarried sisters, after having vented the most 
bitter imprecations and reproaches against Mithridates, took 
poison. Statira, however, died without one unkind or unge- 
nerous word. She rather commended her brother, when ne 
must have his anxieties about his own life, for not forgetting 
them, but providing that they might die free and undishonour- 
ed. These events were very disagreeable to the native good- 
ness and humanitv of Lucullus. 

He continued his pursuit of Mithridates as far as Talaura^ 
where having learned that he was fled four days before into 
Annenia, toTigranes, he turned back again. He subdued, 
however, the Chaldaeans and Tibarenians, and reduced the 
less Armenia, with the towns and castles. Then he sent Ap- 
pius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates; and in the mean- 
time returned to Athisus, which his troops were still besieg- 
ing. The length of the siege was owine to Callimachus who 
commanded in the town, and was an able engineer, skilled in 
every art of attack and defence. By this he gave the Romans 
mucn trouble^ for which he suffered afterwards. Lucullus 
availed himself of a stratagem, against which he had. not guard- 
ed. He made a sudden assault at the time when Callimachus 
used to draw off his men for refreshment Thus He made him- 
self master of some part of the wall; upon which, Callimachus, 
either envying the Romans the plunder of the place, or with 
a view to facilitate his own escape, set fire to me town, and 
quitted it; for no one paid any attention to those who fled by 
sea. The flames spread with great rapidity around the walls, 
and the soldiers prepared themselves to pillage the houses. 
Lucullus, in commiseration of a ^ne city thus sinkirig into 
ruin, endeavoured to assist it from without, and ordered his 
troops to extinguish the fire. But they paid no regard^ to him; 
they went on collecting the spoils, and clashing their d^msi 
till he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes oi 
saving the city from the flames. ' It happened, however, quite 
otherwise. In rummaging everv comer, with torches in m^ 
hands, they set fire to many of the houses themselves. So 
that when Lucullus entered the town next morning, he said to 
his friends, with tears in his eyes, — " I have often admired the 
good fortune of Sylla, but never so much as I do this day. 
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He desired to save Athens, and succeeded. I wished to imi* 
tate him on this occasion; but, instead of that, the gods have 
classed me with Mummius."* 

Nevertheless, he endeavoured to restore the place, as {ar ss 
its unhappy circumstances would permit A shower, which 

Srovidentiallj fell about the time it was taken, extinguished 
le fire, and saved many of the buildings; and during his stay, 
he rebuilt most of those that were destroyed. Such of the in- 
habitants as had fled, he received with pleasure, and added to 
them a draught of other Greeks, who were willing to settle 
there. At the same time, he gave them a territory of a hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a time 
when their ^wer was at the height, and they were masters 
of the sea. Hence it was, that those who fled finom the tyranny 
of Aristion, retired to Amisus, and were admitted to the pri- 
vilege of citizens; fortunately enough jgsining abroad what 
they lost at home. The remainder ofthem Lucullus now 
clo&ed in an honourable manner, cave each two hundred 
drachmas, and ^nt them back into their own country. Ty- 
rannio. the grammarian, was of the number. Murxna hened 
him Qi LucuUus, and afterwards enfranchised him; in vi^ch 
he acted ungenerously by his superior oflBcers present Lu- 
cuUus would not have l>een willing that a man so honoured 
for his learning, should be first considered as a slave, and then 
set free. The real liberty he was born to must be taken away, 
before he could have this seeming freedom. But this was not 
the only instance in which M ur»na acted with less generosity 
than became an oflBcer of his rank. 

LucuUus then turned towards the cities' of Asia, that he 
might bestow the time which* was not employed in war, on 
the promotion of law and justice. These nad long lost tiieir 
influence in that province, which was overwhelm^ with un- 
speakable misfortunes. * It was desolated and enslaved by the 
farmers of the revenue, and by usurers. The poor inhabitants 
were forced to sell the most beautiful of their sons and daugh- 
ters, the ornaments and ofierings in their temples, their paint- 
ings, and the statues of their gods. The last resource was to 
serve their creditors as slaves. Their sufferings prior to this 
were more cruel and insupportable; prisons, racks, tortures, 
exposures to the burning sun in summer, and in winter to the 
eztrexnity of cold, amidst ice or mire; insomuch that servitode 
seemed a happy aeliveranee, and a scene of peace. LucuUus, 
finding the cities in such dreadful distress, soon reseued the 
oppressed from all their burdens. 

* Th« destiDyer of C^Qth. 
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In the first place^ he ordered the creditors not to take abore 
one in tiie hundred for a month's interestf* in the next place, 
he abolished all interest that exceeded the principal; the third 
9nd most important regulation was, that the creditor should 
not take above a fourth part of the debtor's income; and if any 
one took interest upon i^tere^t, he ;^as td lose all. By these 
means, in less than four years, all the debts were paid, and the 
estates restored free to the proprietors, The public fine which 
Sylla had laid upon Asia, was twenty thousand talents. It had 
been paid twice; and yet the merciless collectors, by usury 
upon usury, now brought it to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand talents. 

These men, pretending they had been unjustly treated, rais- 
ed a clamour in Rome against Lucullus, and hired a number 
of popuUr orators to speak against him. They had, indeed, 
a considerable interest, because many persons who had a share 
in the administration were their aebtors. Lucullus, on the 
other hand, was beloved not only by the- nations which had 
experienced his good offices; the hearts of the other provinces 
were his, and they longed for a governor who had made such 
numbers happy. 

Appius Clodius, who was sent ambassador to Tigranes by 
Lucunus* and who was his wife's brother, at first fell intone 
hands ot ^ides that were subjects to Mithridates. These 
men made nim take an unnecessary circuit of many davs^ jour- 
ney in the upper countries; but at last an enfranchisea servant 
of his,, a Syn?in by nation, discovered to him the imposition, 
and showed him uie right road. He then bade adieu to his 
barbarian guides, and in a few days passed the Euphrates, and 
reached Antioch of Daphnct . 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who was then 
employed in reducing sdme cities of Phoenicia^ and he found 
means to bring over to the Roman interest many princes who 
submitted to the Armenian put of pure necessity. Among 
these was Zarbienus king of Gordyene. A numbbr of the 
cities, too, which Tigranes had conquered, privately sent de- 
puties to Clodius; and he promised them all the succour Lu- 
cullus couldjcive* but desired they would make no immediate 
resistance. Tne Armenian government was, indeed, an insup- 

* This wfts the legal intei^est among the Romans. Whence we ixuty leam 
the compfttative scarcity of money in those times. 

f Among several cities of that name, this was the principal. It was eaU^ 
ed, howcTcr, by way of distinction, the Antioch of Daphne. Daphne was 
a beautiful Tallage, alR>ut forty furlongs from it, consecrated tp the nymph 
of that name, and adorned with groves of a luge extent, several oTthem 
probably of laurel: in the midst of which stood the temple of ApoUo and 
Diana. The grove and temple were a sanctuary. 

37* 
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portable burden to the Greeks. Particularly the king's pride, 
through a long course of prosperity^ was become so enormous, 
that he thought whatever is j^reat and admirable in the eyes of 
the world, was not only in his power, but even made lor him. 
For, thourii his prospects at first were small and contemptible^ 
he had si^dued many nations, and humbled the Parthian 
DOwer, more than any prince before him. He had colon i^d 
Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom he draughted in great num- 
bers out of CiHcia and Cappadocia. He had drawn the ace- 
ni/e* Arabians from their wanderine way of life, and placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he mient avail himself ol their 
mercantile abilities. He had many^ings at his court in the 
capacity of servants, and four in particular as mace-bearers or 
footmen, who, whenever he rode on horseback, ran before him 
in short jerkins; and, when he. sat to give audience, stood by 
wath their hands clasped together; which last circumstance 
seems a mark of the lowest slavery, a token that they had not 
only resigned their liberty, but that they were prepared rather 
to suffer Qian to act 

Appius, not in the least disconcerted at all this pomp,* plainly . 
set forth his commission, at his first audience, — *^ That ne was 
eome to demand Mithridates, whom LucuUus claimed for his 
triumph; otherwise he must declare war against Tigranes.'' 
Whatever efforts that prince made to receive the message with 
afi easy countenance and a kind of smile, it was visible to all, 
that he was affected with the young man's bold address. This 
was, indeed, the fir$t free speech ne had heard for five and 
twenty years; for so long he had b^en a king, or rather a ty- 
rant However, the answer he gave Appius, was, — ^* That ne 
would not deliver up Mithridates; ana if the Romans began 
the war, he was able to defend himself." He was displeased 
with Lucullus for giving him, in his letter, barely the title of 
king, and not that of king of kings; and therefore, in his an- 
swer, he would not address him as ImperatorA This did not 
hinder him from sending magnificent presents to Appius; 
and, when he found he did not accept them, he sent more. At 
last A}»>ius, that he might not seem to reject them out of any 
particular pique, took a cup, and sent back all the rest Then 
be returned with the utmost expedition to his general. 

Before this, Tigranes had not deigned to adinit Mithridates 
into his presence, nor to speak to a prinpe who was so nearly 
allied to nim, and who had lately lost so great a kingdom. He 
had sent him in a contemptuous manner to remote mu^es 

• Probably so called from their living in tents. • * 
t The Eng^lish word general is not entirely equivalent to the Greek cvrayrt- 
•r^ or the Latin imperaior, which was aA^rwards the title of the emperoim. 
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and a sickljr air^ where he was kept like a prisoner. But now 
he called him to court with great marks pt honour and regard. 
In a private conference, they exculpated themselves at the ex- 
pense of their friends, Metrodorus the Scepsian, was of the 
number; an able speaker, and a man of extensive erudition, 
who had been in such high favour, that he was styled the 
king's father. It seems when fie went ambassa^lor from Milh- 
ndates to the Armenian court, to Ibg assistance against the 
Romans, Tigranes said, — " What would you, Metrodorus, ad- 
vise me to in this case?" Whether it was, th?tt he had the in- 
terest of Tigranes in view, or whether he wanted to see Mith- 
ridates absolutely ruined, he answered, — ^**As an embassador, 
I should exhort you to it; but, as your counsellor, I should 
advise you against it." Tieranes discovered this to Mithri- 
dates, not imagining he would resent it in the manner he did. 
The unfortunate pnnce immediately put Metrodorus to death; 
and Tigranes greatly repented the step he had taken, though 
he was not absolutely tne cause of. that minister's death, but 
only added stings to the hatred Mithridates had long enter- 
tained for him. This appeared when his private memoran- 
dums were taken, in which Metrodorus was found among 
those Aiarked out for the axe. Tigranes buried him honour- 
ably, and spared no expense In his luneral, though he had been 
the -cause of his death. ^ ^ 

Amphcicates the orator, likewise died at that courJU if we 
may be aJlowed to record his name, for the sake of Athens. 
He is said to have been Vanished his country*, and to have re- 
tired to Seleucia upon the Tigris^ where the inhabitants desired 
him to open a school of rhetoric; but he answered, in the most 
contemptuous manner, and witli all the vanity of a sophist, 
** That a plate could not contain a dplphin^" From thence he 
went to the court of Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, 
and wife of Tigranes, wnere he soon made himself so ob- 
noxious, that he was forbidden all intercourse with the Greeks: 
upon which he starved him^lf to death. Cleopatra bestowed 
upon him too a magnificent funeral, and his tomb is near a 
place called Sapha. - ' 

Lucullusu having established peace and good laws in Asia, 
did not neglect what might be conducive to elegance and plea- 
sure; but during his stay at Ephesu3, entertained the Grecian 
cities with shows, triumphal feats, and trials of skill between 
wrestlers and gladiators. The cities, in return, instituted a 
feast to his honour, which they called LucuUia; and the real 
affection that inspired them wiUi the thought was more agree- 
able than the honour itself. - 

When Appius was returned, and had acquainted him that it 
was necessary to go to war with Tigranes,. he went back to 
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PontUB) and pot lunnelf at the head of hit troops. His fint 
qperatioQ was to lay siege to Sinope, or rather to a corps of 
Cilicians who had thrown themselTes into the town on the 
part of Mithridates. These, upon the approach of LucuUus, 
put a great number of the inhaoitants to the sword, aad after 
setting fire to the place, endeayoured to escape i? the night 
But LucuUus, discoverine their intention, entered the town, 
and havinff killed eight th%sand of them who were left behind, 
restored ueir effecte to the old inhabitants, and exerted him- 
self greatiy in saving the city froiooi the flames. His particu- 
lar inducement was the following dream: He dreamed that a 
person stood by him, and said, ^ Go forward, LucuUus, for 
Autolycus is coming to meet you." When he awaked, he 
could form no conjecture about uie signification of the dream. 
However, he took the city the same day, and in pursuing the 
Cilicians to their ships, he saw a statue lymg on the shore, which 
they had not been able tp get on board. The work was one 
of the master-pieces of Sthenis; and he was told that it wss 
the statue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinope. This Autoly- 
cus' is said to have been the son of Delmachus, and one of those 
Thenalians who assisted Hercules in the war against the Ama- 
zons.* In his voyage back, alon^ with Demoleon and Phlo- 
fius, his shin struck on a rock of the Chersonesus ca)led Pe- 
alioh, and ne lost it He and his friends, however, saved 
their liiices and their arms, and went to Sinope, which they 
took from the Syrians. The S3rrians, who then held it, we are 
told, were so called, because they were the descendants of Sy- 
rus, the son of Apollo, and Sinope, the daughter of Asopuj^ 
When Lucullus heard this, he recollected the observation of 
Sylla in his Commentaries,— ^< That nothing more deserves 
our belief and attention, than what is signified to us in dreams.'' 
After news was brought that Mithridates and Ti^nes were 
on the point of entering L^caonia and Cilicia with all their 
forces, m order to seize Asia before him, he could not help 
thinking it strange, that the Armenian did not make use of 
Mithridates when in his glory, nor join the armies of Pontus 
while they were in their niU strength: but suffered them to be 
broken and destroyed; and now at last with cold hopes of 
success began the war, or rather threw liimself down headlong 
witR those who couM stand no longer. 

Amidst these transactions, Machares, the son of Mithri- 
dates, who was master of the Bosphorus, sent Lucullus a.coro- 
net of gold of a thousand crowns value, and be^ed to be 

* Stnbo tells ub, Autolycui was one of- the Argonnati, who» after his * 
▼ogrsge to Colchis^ setUed at Sinope, and had divine honours paid him after 
hia death.— ^SlhiS. 1. zn. 
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numbered amone the friends and allies of. R6me. Lucullus, 
now concluding mat the first war was finished, left Sornatius, 
with a corps of six thousand men, to settle the afiaira of tiiat 
province; and with twelve thousand foot, and less than three 
thousand horse, marched to meet another war. It seamed 
amazingtemerity to go with a handful of men against so miBLny 
warlike nations, so many myriads of cWalrvj and such a vast 
country,* intersected with deep rivers, and barricaded wiUi 
mountains forever .covered with snow. Of course his sol- 
diers, who were not otherwise under the best discipline, now 
followed with gpreat reluctance, and were ready to mutiny. On 
the other hand, the popular orators clamoured against him in 
Rome, represented that he levied war after war; not that the 
public utility required it, but that he might always keep . the 
command and continue in arms, and that ne might accumulate 
riches at the risk of the commonwealth. These at last suc- 
ceeded in their design, which was to recall Lucullus. 

At present he reached the^ Euphrates by long marches. He 
found it swoln and overflowing by reason of the late rains; and 
was apprehensive he should find much delav and difficulty in 
coUectmg boats, and making a bridge of tnenu But in the 
evening Uie flood beganto subside, and lesseti in such a man- 
ner in the night, that next morning the river appeared much 
within the^ channel The people of the country^ seeing littje 
islands in its bed^ whicli, nad seldom been visible, and the 
stream breaking gently about them^ considered Lucullus as 
something more than mortal* For they saw the great river 
put on a mild and obliging air to him, and afibrd him a quick 
and easy passaee. 

He availed himself of the opportunity, and passed it with 
his army. . An auspicious omen appeared immediately after. 
A numoer of heifers, sacred to the Persian^ Diana, the god- 
desis whom the inhabitants of those pejis particularly ^orsnip, 
pastured on the other side. These heifers are uSed only in the 
way of sacrifice; at. other times they range at large, marked 
with the figure of a torch, as a token of their designation; and 
it was difi^ult to take them when they were wanteds But 
now the army had nO sooner crossed toe river, than one of 
them went and stood by a rock which is deemed sacred to 
the goddess, and hanging down her head in the manner of 
those that are bound,.ofiered herself to LucuUus as a victim. 
He sacrificed also a bull to the jBuphrates, on account of his 
safe passage. ^ 

He staid there that whole day to refresh his army. Tlie 
next day he marched through Sophene, without doing.the least 
injury to those who submitted and recefved his troops in a 
proper manner. Nay, when his men wanted to stop and take 
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a fort that was lupposed to be fiiU of treaaore, be pointed to 
mount Taanis, which appeared at a distance, and said, — ^^ Yon- 
der is the fort you aire to take; as for these things, they will 
of eourse belong to the conqueror." Then, pushing his march, 
be isrossed the Tigris and entered Armenia. 

As Timnes ordered the first man who brought him an 
account of the en6my '• arrival, tolose his head for his reward, 
no one afterwards^ presumed to mention it He remained in 
ignorance though the hostile fire already touched him; and 
with pleasure heard his flatterers say, — ^^ Lucullus woula be a 
great general, if he waited for Tigranes at'Ephesus, and did not 
quit Asia at tne sight of his vast armies.'^ Thusit is not every 
man that can bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind bear 
great prosperity, without staggering. The first of his friends 
who ventured to tell him the truth was Mithrobarzanes; and 
he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. He was 
sent against Lucullus with three thousand horse and a more 
respectable body of foot, with orders to take the Roman gene- 
ra alive, but to tread the rest under his feet 

Part of the Roman forces were pitehing their tents, and the 
rest were upon the march, when their scouts brought intelli- 
gence that tne barbarians were athand. He had, therefore, his 
apprehensions, that if they attacked him before his troops wer^ 
all assembled and* formed, they might be put in disorder. The 
measure he took was to stay and entrencn himself: meantime 
he sent his lieutenant, S^xtilius, with, sixteen hundred horse, 
and not manv more infantry, including both the light and the 
heavy-armed, with ofders, when he approached the enemy, to 
stop and amuse them, till he should be informed that the en^ 
trelachments were finished. ^ . 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithrobar- 
zanes came upon him so boldly, that he was forced to fight 
Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but fell in the 
action. Then his tfoops took to night, and were most of them 
cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great city which 
he had built, ana retired to mount Taurus, where he intended 
to collect all his forces. But Lucullus, not giving him much 
time for preparation, sent Muraena to harass and cut ofi* the 
parties on one side, as fast as they came up; oq tiie other side, 
Sextilius advanced against a large corps of Arabians, which 
was' going to join the king* Sextuius came upon the Arabians 
as they were encamping, and killed the greatest part of them. 
Muraena, following the steps of Tigranes, took his opportunity 
to attack him, as ha was leading a great armv along a rugsed 
and narrow defile. 'The king himself fled, abandoning afinis 
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baggi^ Many of the Armenians were put to the sword, aiid 
great numbers made prisoners. ' 

LueuUus, after this success, marched against Tigranocerta^ 
and invested it with his army. There were in that city many 
Greeks who had been transplanted out of Cilicia, ana many 
barbarians whdse fortunes had been no better than that of the 
Greeks, Adiabenians^ Assyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappado- 
cians, whose cities Tigranes had demolished, and then removed 
the inhabitants, and compelled tiiem to settle in that he had ' 
built The place was full of treasure and rich ornaments; 
every private person, as well as CTandee, to make their court 
to the King, striving which should contribute most to its em- 
bellishment. For tnis reason Lucullus carried on the siege 
with great vigour, in the opinion that Tigranes would, contrary 
to his better judgment, be provoked to give him battle. And 
he was not mist£iken. Mithridates, by messengers and letters, 
dissuaded the king much from hazardTrng a batUe, and advised 
htm only to cut off the Romait convoys with his cavalry. 
Taxiles, too, who came on the part of Mithridates to co- 
operate with Tig|raries, entreated him to avoid, meeting the 
Roman. arms, which he assured him were invincible; 

At first the kine heard him with patience. But when the 
Armenians and Gordvenians itrrived with all their forces; 
when the kings of the Medes ahd Adiabeniaris had brought in 
their armies: when numbers of Arabians came from the coast 
of the Babylonian sea,* Albanians from the Caspian, and Ibe- 
rians from the neighbourhood of the Albanians; beside a con- 
siderable body gained by presents and piersuasion, from those 
nations about the Araxes that Jive without regal government: 
then nothing was expressed at the king's table or council-board, 
biit sanguioe hopes and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in 
danger of his life for attempting to oppose the resolution to 
give battle, and Mithridates himself was accused of envying 
tne glorious success that would attend his son-in-law. 

Tigranes, therefore, would not wait for him, lest he should 
share with him the honour of the victory; but advanced im- 
mediately with all his forces; and is said to have expressed to 
his friends some uneasiness, — ^^ That he should have to do 
only with Lucullus, and not try his strength at once with M 
the generals of Rome." Indeed, these boasts of the king do 
not appear entirely frantic and destitute of reason, while he 
was surveying so many nations and princes under his standard, 
such astonishing, numbers of heavy armed infantry, and so 
many myriads of cavalry. He had twenty thousand archers 
and slingers, and fijfty-five thousand horse^ of which seventeen 

* The PenijEii golf. 
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thomuid were dad in steel. «eoordin|; to the aecount Laod^ 
lus sent the senate. His infantry, divided into companies and 
battalions, consisted of a hondr^ and fifty thousand men; and 
there were thirty-fiTe thousand pioneers and other labourers 
to make good the rpa4s» to prepare bridges, to cleanse the 
course' of rivers, to provide wooa, and to answer all the occa* 
sions of the army^ These were drawn up behind, to give it a 
greater appearance of strength and numbers. 

When lie had passed mount Taurus, and spread his troops 
upon the plain, m could see the Roman armj besieeingTi* 
granocerta. The mixed multitode of barbarians in 3ie city 
likewise saw him, and in a menacing manner pointed to thenr 
king's armies from, liie walls. 

LucuUus, before the battle^ held a council of war. Some 
advised him to quit the siege, and meet Tigranes with all his 
forces; others W^re of opinion that he should continue the 
siege, and not leave so mmy enemies behind him. He told 
them, that neither, separately save good counsel, but- both to- 
eether did. He therefore divided his forces, and left M unsna 
before the place with six thousand men; while he, with the 
rest of the infantry, consisting of twenty-four cohorts, which 
contained not more than ten thousand combatants, with all his 
ciyalry, and about a thousand slingers and archers, marched 
against Tigranes. 

He encamped on a large plain, with a river before him; 
where his army, appearing no more than a handful, afforded 
much matter of mirai to toe flatterers of the king. Some ri- 
diculed the diminutivb appearan<ie; others, by way of jest, cast 
lots for the spoil. And there wasnbt one of the senerals and 
princes, who did not come and desire to be employed alone 
upon that service, while Tisanes needed only to sit still and 
look on. The king, too, thinking he must show himself &ce- 
tious On the occasion, made use of that celebrated expression, — 
^ That if thev came as ambassadors, there ¥7ere Coo many of 
theni; if as soldiers, too few." Thus they passed tiie first day 
in raillery. 

Next mominjs;, at break of day, LucuUus drew out his army. 
The camp of the barbarians was on the east side of the river; 
but the river, where it is most fordable, makes a bend to the 
west As LucuUus marched hastily down to that qaairter, 
Tigranes thought he was retreating. Upon this, he called to 
Taxiles, and said with a scornful smUe,-^'^ Seest thou not 
these invincible Roman legions taking to flight?" Taxiles 
answered, — ^ I wish from. niy sou], my lord, uiat your food 
eenius may work, a miracle in your favour; but these l^oaa 
do not use their best accoutrements in a mere march. They 
do not wear their polished shields^ nor take their tnight hei- 
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mets out of their cases, as you see ihe^ have now done* AH 
this splendid appearance indicates their intention to fight, and 
to advance a^nst their enemies as &st as possible.'? 

While Tallies was yet speaking, they saw the eagle of the 
foremost legions make a motion to the right, by order of 
Lucollus, and the cohorts proceed in good order to' pass the 
river. * 

Then Tigranes, with much difficulty, awaked from his in- 
toxication, and exclaimed, two or three times, — ^^^ Are these 
tnen coming against us?'' After this,*he drew out his forces 
in a hasty- and disorderly manner; taking himself the com- 
mand of the main body, and raving the left wing to the king 
of the Adiabenians, and the nght to the king CMt the Medes. 
Before, this right wing were placed most of the cavalry that 
were armed in steel. 

As LucuUus was going to pass the river, some of his offi- 
cers admonished him to oeware of that day, which had been 
an inauspicious, or (as th^ called it) a black one to the Ro- 
mans. For on that day, CaBpio's army was defeated by the 
Cimbri. LucuUus returned that memorable answer^r-^^ I will 
make this day, too, an auspicious one for Rome." It was the 
sixth of Octoner. 

Having thus spoken, and withal exhorted his men to exert 
themselves, he advanced at the head of them against the ene- 
my. He was armed with a breast-plate* of steeL formed in 
scales, which cast a surprising lustre; and the rone he wore 
over it was adorned witn frinee. He drew his sword imme- 
diately, to show his troops the necessity of coming hand to 
hand with an enero}r, who were accustomed to fight at a dis- 
tance; and, by the vi^ur of their chai^, not to leave them 
room to exercise their missive weapons. Observing that the 
enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, upon which they had their chief 
dependence, was covered by a hill that was plain and even at 
the top, and which, with an extent of only four furlongs, was 
not very difficult to ascend, he despatched his Thracian and 
Gaulish horse, with orders tQ take them in flank, and to strike 
at nothing but the shafts of their pikes. Their wnole strength, 
indeed, consists in the pike, and they have no other weapon, 
eithei: offensive or defensive, that they can use by reason of 
their heavy and unwieldy armour, in which they are, as it 
w&rey immured. * . 

Meanwhile he began to climb th^ hill with two companies 
of infantry, and the soldiers followed him with ^reat reaainess, 
when they saw him, encumbered as he was with his armour, 
the first to labour oh foot up the ascent When he had reach- 
ed the summit, he stood on the most conspicuous part of it, 
and cried out, — ^< The victory is ours, my fellow-soldiers, the 
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▼ietory is ourt!" At the same time, he advanced against the 
heayj-armed cavajby. and ordered his men not to make any 
use of their javelins, out to come to close action, and to aim 
their blows at their enemies' legs and thighs, in which parts 
alone they were not armed. There was no need, however, to 
put Uiis in execution. For, instead of standing to receive the 
Romans, the^ set up a cry of fear, and most despicably Sed, 
without striking a stroke. . In their flight, they and their norses, 
heavy with armour, ran back upon their own infantry, and pu^ 
them in confusion; insomuch, that all those myriads were 
routed, without standing to receive one wound, or spilling one 
drop of blood. Multitudes, however, were slain in meir mght, 
or raUier in their attempt to fl^; their ranks being so thick and 
deep, that they entangled and impeded each other. 

Tigranes rode off, one of the first with a few attendants, 
and seeing his son taking his share in his misfortune, he took 
the diadem from his head, gave it him, with tears, and desired 
him to aave himself, in the best manner he could, by taking 
some other road. The voung prince did not venture to wear 
it, but put it in the hanas of one of his most faithful servants, 
who happened afterwards to be taken and brought to Lucul- 
•lus; by this means, the royal diadem of Tigranes added to the 
honours of the spoil. It is said, that of the foot there feU 
above a hundred thousand, and of the horse very few escaped; 
whereas the Romas had but five killed, and a hundred wound- 
ed. Antiochus the philosopher,* in his treatise concerning 
the gods, speaking ot this action, says, the sun never beheld 
such another. • Strabo,t another philosopher, in his Historical 
Commentaries, informs us, that the Romans were ashamed, 
and ridiculed each oth^r, for having employed w^eapons against 
sUch vile slaves. And Livy tells us, the Romans, with sach 
inferior numbers, never engaged such a multitude as this. 
The victors did not, indeed, malke up the twentieth part of the 
vanquished. The most able and experienced commanders 
amone the I(omans, paid the highest compliments to the ge- 
neralship of Lucullus, principally because he had defeated two 
of the greatest and most powerful kings in the world, by me- 
thods entirely different; the one by an expeditious, and the 
other by a slow process. He ruined Mithridates, when in the 
height of bis power, by protracting the war, and Tigranes, by 
the celerity of his movements, indeed, among all the eene- 
rals in the world, there have been very few instances of any 

* Antiochus of Esc&lon. Cicero was his disciple, 
t StrsbOf the geographer and histonan» was also aphiloeophtr of tlie Sfoie 
form. 
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one: a avafliiig himself of delay for execution^ or of expedition 

for security. , ;' 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haste to come to 
action or to ioin Tierahes^ imagining that LucuUus would 
proceed with his u^uu caution and slowness. But as soon 'as 
ne met a few Armenians on the road^ with the greatest marks 
of consternation' upon them^ he formed some conjecture of 
what had happened; and when many more came up naked and 
wounded, hie was too well assured of the loss, and inquired for 
Tigranes. Though he found him in the most destitute and 
deplorable condition, he did not offer him the least insult In- 
stead of that, he dismounted, and bewailed with him their 
common misfortunes; gave him his own royal equipage, and 
held up to him a prospect of better success. They began to 
levy ouier forces. 

In Tigranocerta, the Greeks had mutinied against the barba- 
rians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Lucullus. Accord- 
ingly, he gave the assault, ana took it After he had securbd 
the royal treasures, he eave up the plunder of- the town to his 
soldiers; and they found there, besides other rich booty, eight 
thousand talents m coined money. LucuUus added eignt hun- 
dred drachmas to each man's share. 

Being informed, that there were found in the town a num- 
ber of such artists as are requisite in theatrical exhibitions, 
whom Tigranes had collected from all parts, for opening the 
theatre he had built, he made use of them in the games and 
other public diversions, in honour of his victory. 

He sent back the Greeks to their own countries, and furnish- 
ed them with necessmes for that purpose. He likewise per- 
mitted the barbarians, who had been compelled to settle there, 
to return, to their. respective abodes. Tnus it happened, that 
by the dispersion of the people of one citv, many cities re- 
covered their former inhabitants. For whicn reason, Luoullus 
was reverenced by them as a patron and a founder. He suc- 
ceeded also in hi3 other undertakings, agreeably to his merit; 
being more desirous of the praise of justice add humanity, than 
of that which arises from military achievements. For in.thoie 
the army claims no small part, and fortune a greater; whereas 
the other are proofs of a gentle disposition, and subdued mind; 
and by them LucuUus brought the barbariatis to submit with- 
out the sword. The ,kings of the Arabs came over to him and 
put their possessions in his power; the whole nation of So- 
phene followed their example;, and the Gordvenians were so 
well inclined to serve him, that they were willing to quit their 
habitations, and follow him with their wives and children. 
The cause was this: — 

Zarbienu8,.king of Gordyene, unable, as has been said, to 
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■uppori the 171110117 of Timnes. applied BriT»tel7, Oroorili 
AppiuS) to LucuUusy and desired to be admitted as an a^. 
Tms application being discoyered^ he was- put to death, with 
his wife and children, before the^ Romans entered Armenis. 
Lucollus, however, did not fof]get it; but as he pa»ed through 
Gord7ette9took care that Zarbieaus should have a nu^oifieent 
funeral, and adorned the pile with jrold stiifls, and royal vest- 
ments, found among the spoils of Tieranes. Hie Roman ge- 
neral himself set &e to it, and, togeOier with the friends and 
relations of the deceased, offered the accustomed libations, de- 
claring him his firiend, and an' ally of the Roman people. He 
caused a monument, too, to be erected to his memory, at a 
considerable expense; for there was found in the treasury ot 
tbatprince a great quantity of gold and silver; there were 
found also in the store-houses three millions of medimni ot 
wheat. This was a sufficient provision for the soldiers; and 
Lucullus was much admired for making the war maintain it- 
self, and carrying it on without taking one drachma out of the 
public treasury. • • 

About this tim^ there came an embassy from the king of 
Purthia, to solicit his friendship and alliance. Lucullus re- 
ceived the proposal with pleasure, and sent ambassadors in his 
turn; who, when they were at that prince's court, discovered 
that he was unresolved what part to act, and that he was pri- 
vately treating with Tigranes for Mesopotamia^ as a reiv^rd 
for the succours with which he should furnish hnn. As soon 
as Lucullus was sensible of this, he determined to let Ti- 
granes and Mithridates alone, as adversaries already tired out, 
and to try his strength with the Parthians, by entering their 
territories. He thought it would be glorious, if, in one expe- 
dition, during the tide of |^od fortune^ like an able wrratier, 
he woidd throw three princes successively, and traverse the 
dominions of three of the most powerful kings under the sun, 
perpetually victorious. 

For this reason he sent orders to Somatios, and his other 
officers in Pontus, to bring' their forces to him, as he intended 
t<»begin his march for Paraiia from Oordyene. These ofEcers 
had already found tiieir soldiers refractory and obstinate, but 
now they saw them absoluteli- mutinous, and not to be wrou^t 
on by any method of persuasion or of force. On the contrary, 
tiiey loudly declared, they would not even stay there, but 
would go and leave Pontus itself unguarded. When an ac- 
count of this behaviour was brought to Lucullus, it contipfted 
the troops he had with, him; and they were very ready to re- 
ceive these impressions, loaded as ihe7 were with weafth, 
enervated with luxury, and panting after repose. Upon hear- 
ing, therefore, of the bold terms in wliidi the others had ex- 
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preiMd iheiiiflelTat) they said, they acted like men, and set ui 
example worthy of iinitation:r^< Aod, surely/' contiaued 
they, ^^ our Mrvices entitle us to a discharge, that we may se- 
turn to our own country, and enjoy oucselves, m security and 
quief 

These speeches, and worse than these, coming to the ears 
of LucuUus, he gave up all thoughts of his ParUiian expedir 
tion, and marched once more against TimneSk It was now 
the height of summer, and yet, when he had gained the sum- 
mit of mount Taurus, he saw, with regret, the com only green; 
so backward are the seasons in those parts, by reason of the 
cold that prevails there.* He descended-, however, into the 
plain, and beat the Armenians, who venti^i«d to fao^ him, in 
two or three skirmishes. Then he plundered the villages at 

gleasure, and, by taking the convoys designed for Tiffranes. 
rought that want upon the enemy, which he had beaded 
himsel£ ^ 

He omitted no measure which might brigg them to a deci* 
sive battle; he drew a line of circumvallation about their camp: 
he laid waste their country before their byes; but they had 
been too often defeated, to think of risking an engagement . 
He, therefore, marched aeainst-Artaxata, the capital of Ti- 
ffranes, where he had left nis wives and children: concluding 
he would, not su&r it to. be tiken, without attempting its 
reiiefl 

It is said that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after Antiochus 
was subdued by the Romans, addressed himself to Artaxas 
king of Armenia. While he was at tiiat prince's oourt^ be- 
side instructing him in other importont matters, he pomted 
oiit to him a puloe, which, though it then lay negl^ted, afford- 
ed the happiest situation imaginable for a eity. He gave him 
the plan ofone, and exhorted nim to put it in execution. The 
king, channed with the motion, desired him to take the di- 
rection of the work; and, in a short time, there was seen a 
large and beautiful *dty, which bore tiut prince's name, and 
was declared the metropolis of Armenia. 

When Luculhia advanced to 'lav siege to this place, the pa- 
tience of Tigranes iiBdled him. He marched in quest of the 
Romans, ana the fourth day encamped over asainvt them, be- 
ing separated firom- them only by die river Arsanias, which 
they must necessarily pass in their march to Artaxata. Lu- 
cullus having sacrificed to the gods, in full persuasion that the 
victory was ms dwn. passed Over in order of battle. With twelve 
cohorts in front The rest were placed in the rear, to prevent 

* Thii particulflr w co i i O iM e 4> byaMideni tniTeUen. Thcj Idl lu^ the 
snow lies there tiU August 
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their being surrounded by the enemy. For tiieir motions were 
watched by a large and select body of cavalry, covered by 
some flyine squadrons of Mardian archers and Iberian spear- 
men, in whose courage and skill Tigranei^ of all his foreign 
troops. placed the highest confidence. Their behaviour, how- 
ever, aid not distinguish them. They exehaneed a few blows 
with the Roman horse, but did -not wait the charge of the in- 
fantry. They dispersed and fied, and the Roman cavalry pur- 
sued them in the oifferent routes they had taken. 

Tijgranes, now seeing his advantage, advanced with his own 
cavalry. LucuUus was a little intimidated at th.eir numbers, 
and the splendour of their appearance. He, therefore, called 
his caviaby off froni the pursuit; and. in the meantime, was the 
foremost to advance against the nobility,* who.with ti^e flower 
of the armv* were about the king's person. But ihey fied at 
tiie sight 01 him^ without striking a blow. Of the three kings 
that were then m the action, the flisht of Mithridates seems 
to have been th*most disgraceful^ Tor he did not stand the 
verv shouts of the Romans. The pursuit continued the whole 
night, until, wearied with the carnage, and satisfied with the 
prisoners, and the booty they made, the Romans drew off 
Livy tells us, that in the former battle there were greater 
numbers killed and taken prisoners; Init in this, persons of 
hieher quality. 

JLucuilus, elevated with his success, resolved to penetrate 
the upper country, and to finish the destruction of this bar- 
barian prince. It was now the autumnal equinox, and he met 
with storms he did not expect The snow fell almost coi)- 
stantlv; and when the sky was clear, the frost was so intense, 
that, by reason of the extreme cold, the horses could hardly 
drink of the rivers; nor could they pass them but with the ut- 
most difficulty, because the ice broke^ and cut tiie sinews of 
their legs. Besides, the greatest part of their march was 
through close and woody roads, where the troops were daily 
wet with the snow that lodged upon the trees; and tfaey had 
only damp places wherein to pass Ae ni^t 

They had not, therefore, fouowed LucuUus many days, be- 
fore they began to be refractory. At first they had recourse 
to entreaties, and sent their tribunes to intercede for them. 
Afterwards thev met in a more tumidtuous manner, and their 
murmurs .were heard all over the camp by night; and this, per- 

u* ^^* orimal, it is Xmpirww, by which, in aU probabiKty, is metnt 
the king'8 body gwxd^ conasting chiefly of the polulity. Aocordiiif to 
livy.nolett than nztj of TigTaiie8»8 fiiendf and great officers walked in 
the procession of LucuQus's triumph. Nor is it to be wondmd, that be 
had a guard of his own nobility, when he hid tooqueied princes Arhia 
menial servaats. . 
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haps, is the Barest token of a mutiny. LacuHus tried what 
every milder measure could do; he exhorted them only to 
compose themselves a little longer, uptil tbey had destroyed 
the Armenian Carthage.built byHannibaly the greatest enemy 
to {he Roman name. But, finding; his eloquence ineffectual^ 
he marched back, and passed the ndge of mount Taurus ano- 
ther way. He came down into -My^pniay an open and fertile 
country, where stands a great and populous city, which the 
barbarians called Nisdbis, and the Greeks Antioch of Mygdo- 
pia.* Crouras, brother to Tieranes, had the title of governor, 
on account of his dignity; out the commander in fact was 
Gallimachus, who, by^is great abilities as an engineer, had 
given Lucullus so much trouble at Amisus.. 

LucuUus, having invested the place, availed himself of all 
the arts that are used in a siege, and pressed the place widi so 
much vigour, that he carriedlt swqrd in. hand. Gouras sur- 
rendered himself, and he treated him with great humanity. 
He would not, however, listen to Gallimachus^ though he of- 
fered to discover to him a vast quantity of hidden treasure; 
but 'put him in fetters, in order that he might suffer capital 
punishment for setting fire to the city of Amisus, and by that 
means depriving him of the honour of showing his clemency 
to the Greeks. ^ • 

Hitherto, one might say, fortune had followed Lucullus, and 
fou^t for him. But frpm this time the ^les of her faivour 
fell; he could do nothing but with infinite dSficulty, and struck 
upon every rock in his way^. He behaved, indeed, with all the 
valour and persevering spirit of a good general, but lus actions 
bad no longer their wonted glory and favourable acceptance 
with tiie world. Nay, tossed as he was on the waves of fruit- 
less contention, he was in danger of losing; the glory he had 
already acquired. For ^at part of his misfortunes ne might 
blune himself, because, in the first place, he would never study 
to oblige the common soldiers, but looked upon every com- 
pliance with their inclinations as the source of his disgrace, and 
the destruction of his authority. What was of still greater 
consequence, he could not behave in an easy affiible manner to 
those who were upon a footing with him in point of rank and 
birth,' but treated them with hauehtiness, ana considered him- 
self as greatly their superior. The^e blemishes Lucullus had 
amidst many perfections. He was tall, well made, graceful, 
eloquent, and nad abilities for the administration, as well as 
for the field. 

Sallust tells us, the soldiers were ill afiected to him firom the 

^ It WM called Aatiocli, bec«iie» in its delkimw walbi alldpleftaQg«tll■r 
tio% it resefliUed the Aatiocb of Daphne. 
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berinning of the war, becaase he made them keep the fidd 
two winters successiTelv, the one before Cyriem, and the 
other before Amisus. Tlie rest of Ae winters were very dis- 
agreeable to them; they either passed them in hostilities against 
some enemy; or, if they happened to be among friends, they 
were obliged to live in tents. For Lucnlhis never once sdr- 
fered his troops to enter any Grecian city, or any other in alli- 
ance with Rome. 

While the soldiers were of themselves thus ill di^ioaed,4iey 
were made still more mutinous by the draiagogoes at home;; 
who, through envy to Lqcullus, accused him of protracting the 
war £rom a love of command, and of the riches it procured 
him. He had almost the Entire direction* (they said) of Gi- 
licia, Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, 
and all the provinces as far as the Phasis; and now he was 
pillaging the royal palaces of Tigranes, as if lie had been sent 
to smp, not to subdue kings. So Lucius Quintius, one of the 
tribunes, is said to have expressed himself; the same who was 
principally concerned in procuring a decree, that LacoUos 
shoula have a successor sent him, and that most of his trftops 
should have their discharge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, which absolatdy 
ruined the affairs of Lucnllus. Publius Clodius, a man of tM 
utmost insolence and efiWmtery, was brother to his wife, who 
was so abandoned a woman ^ that it was believed she had a eri* 
minal commerce with him. He now bore arms under Lu» 
cullus, and imagined he had not the |)OSi-he deserved; for he 
wantra the first; and on account of his disorderly Ufe, many 
were put before him. Finding this, he practised with the 
Fimbnan troops, and endeavoured to set tnem against Loeul- 
lus, by flattering speeches and insinuations, to whidi tiiey were 
neither unaccustomed nor unwilling to attend. For tli^e 
were the men whom Fimbria had formeriy persuaded to kiD 
the consul Flaccus, and to appoint him their ffeneraL Still 
retaining such inclinations, they received Clofius with plea- 
sure, and called him the soldier's friend. He did, inoeed, 
pretend to be concerned at their sufierings^ and used to mr,-^ 
^Shall there no period be put to their wars and (oils? Shall 
they fp on fiehling one nation after another, and wear out their 
fives m wandering over the worid? And what is the reward 
of so many laborious expeditions? What, but to goard the wa- 
gons and camels of LucuUos, loaded with onpsof gold airf 
precious stones? Whereas Pompey's soldiers, alreadr dm- 
charged, sit down with their wives and children upon nrtile 
estates, and in agreeable towns; not foi' having driven Milhri* 
dates siid Tigranes into inaccessible deserts, and destrovtng 
the royal cities in Asia, but for fighting with fugitives in Sftixk 
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and daves in Italy. If we must forever hare owr swords in 
our hands, let us resenreall our hearts, and what remains of 
our limbs, for a geqeral who thinks the wealth of his men his 
greatest ornament '^ 

These oomplamta asainst Lucullus corrupted his soldiers in 
such a manner, that they would neither tollow him against 
Tigraoes, nor yet against Mithriilates. who from Armenia had 
thrown himseU into Pontus, and was oeginnin^ to recover bis 
authority there. They pretended it was impiiacticable to march 
in the vnnter, and therefore, loitered in Gordyene, expecting 
Pompey, or some other general, would come as successor to 
Lucullus. But when intelli^nce was brought that Mithri- 
dates had defeated Fabius, and was marching against Sorna- 
tius and Triarius, they were ashamed of their inaction, and 
toid Lucullus he mishtlead them wherever he pleased. 

Triarius faeihg informed of the apprcAich of Lucullus, was 
ambitious, before he arrived, to seite the victory, which he 
thought perfectly aecurei in t^onsecjueace of which he ha- 
sard^ and lost a great battle. It is said thatabwre seven 
thousand Romans w«re killed, among whom were a hundred 
and fifty centurions, and twenty-four tribunes. Mitbridates 
likewise took their camp. Lucullus arrived a few days after, 
fortunately enough for Triarius, whom he concesded mim the 
soldiers, who wanted to wreak their vengeance upoii him* 

As Mithridaies avoided an action with Lucullus, and chose 
to wait for Tigranes, who was comine with a great army, Lu- 
eullus, in order .to prevent theirjuncuon, determined to go in 
duest of Tigranes once more. . MiitaA he was upon his march, 
tne Fimbrians mutinied and deserted his standard, alleging that 
they were discharged by an express decree, and no^ longer 
obliged to serve under Lucullus, when those provinces were 
consigned to another. Lucullus, on this occasion, submitted 
to many things beneath his dignitv. He applied to the private 
men one bv one^ going round to their tents with a supplicating 

Xit, ana with tears in his eyes: nay, he condescended to 
some of them by the hand. But they rejected all his ad- 
vances; and throwing down their empty purses before him, 
bade him go and fight the enemy himseli, since he was the 
only person that knew how to make his advants^e of it 

However, as the other soldiers interposed, the Fimbrians 
were prevailed upon to stay all the summer,- on condition that 
if no enemy faced them in the field dunng that time* they 
should be at liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged eitner to 
accept this proposal, or to abandon the -country, or to leave it 
an easy prey to the barbarians. He kept the troops together, 
therefore, without pretending to exercise an^ act of power 
upon tlmn, or to md them out to battle; thinking it all he 
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eooki ezpeet, If they wooldbut renmin upon the spot Atdie 
same time, he looked on while Tigranes was ravaging Cappa- 
doeia, and Mithridates was growing strong and insolent agaia; 
though he had acquainted the senate, by letter, that he was ab- 
solutely conquered, apd deputies were come to settle the afiaira 
of Pontus, as a province entirely reduced; These deputies, 
on their arrival, found that he was not even master of himseli, 
but exposed to every instance of insult and contempt from his 
own soldiers. Nay, thev treated their general with such wan- 
ton mockery, as, when tne summer was past, to ann, and chal* 
lenge the enemy, who were now retiring into quarters. Thev 
shouted as in the charg;e9 made passes in the au*, and then left 
the camp, calUnj^ Lucuilus to witness that they had staid the 
time they promised him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him; for, 
through his interest with the people, and the flattering insinua- 
tions of tfie orators, he ii^is already appointed genenl against 
Mithridates and Tigranes.. To the senate, indeed, and idi the 
best of the Romans^ Lucuilus appeared to have very hiurd 
treatment, since a person was sent to succeed him, not so much 
in the war as in his triumph; and he was robbed rather of the 
prize of honour than of the command. Those that were upon 
the spot found the matter still more invidious. Lucuilus nad 
no looser. the power either of rewarding or punishing. Pom- 
pey suffered no man to wait upon him about any business what- 
ever, or pay any regard to the reflations be had made in 
concurrence with the ten commissioners. He forbade it by 
express and public orders; and his influence was great, on ac- 
count of his coming with a more respectable army. 

Yet their friends thouriit it proper that they should come to 
an interview; and accoroifisly they did so in a village of Gala* 
tia. They addressed each other with much politeness, and 
with mutual compliments on their great success. Lucuilus 
was tiie older man, but Pompey had superior dignity, for he 
had coihmanded in more wars, and had been honoured with 
two triumphs. Each had the/uoM carried befor6 him, adorn- 
ed with laurel, on account of their respective victories; bcit as 
Pompey had travelled a long way through dry and rarched 
countries, the laurels about his fiueu were withered. The lie- 
tors that preceded Lucuilus, observing this, freely save them 
a sufficient quantit^^ of their fresh and green ones; whlcl^ Pom- 
pey's friends considered as an auspicious circumstance. And« 
in &ct^ the great actions of Lucuilus did cast a lustre ever this 
expedition of iPompey. 

This interview, however, had no good effect; they iNffted 
with greater rancour in their hearts than they entertained at 
their meeting. Pompey annulled the acts of Lucuilus; and 
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taking the rest of his troops from him^ left him only sixteen 
hundred men for his triumph; and even these followed him 
with reluctance. So ill qualified, or so unfortunate was Lu- 
cullus, with respect to the first and greatest requisite in a ge- 
neral, the ^ning the hearts of his soldiers. Had this been 
added to his many other great and admirable talents, his cou* 
rage, his vigilance, his prudence, and justice, the Roman em- 
pire would not haye been terminated on the side of Asia by 
the Euphrates, but by the Hyrcanian sea, and tiie extremities 
of the earth; for Tigrahes had already conqi^red the other 
nations; and iJie j>ower of the Parthians was neitiier so great 
nor so united in itself, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of^Crassus. On the contrary, they 
were weakened by intestine wars, and by hostilities with their 
neighbours, insomuch that they were not able to repel the in- 
sults of the Armenians. In my opinion, indeed, tne adyan- 
tages which his country resqped from Lucullus. were not 
equiyalent to the calamities which he occasioned others to 
bnne upon it The trophies of Armenia, just in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parthia, the palms of Tigfanocerta and Nisibis, 
with all their yast wealth, carried in triumph to Rome, and 
the captiye diadem of Tignmes adprnin^ the show, drdw Cras- 
sus into Asia; as if its barbarous inhabitants had heen a sure 
and easy prey. Howeyer, when he met the Parthian arrows, 
he soon found that the success of Lucullus was owing to his 
oWn courage and capacity, and not to the folly and effemi- 
nacy of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother Mar- 
cus unpeached by Memmius, for the practices he had ^yen 
into during his quaestorship, by order of Sylla. And when 
Mareus was acquitted, MemmiuSt turned against Lucullus 
himself; alleging that he had converted a ereat deal of the 
booty to his own private use, and had wilfully protracted the 
war. By these means he endeavoured to exasperate the peo- 
ple against him* arid to prevail with them to refuse him his 
triumph. Lucullus wasnn great danger of Ibsing it; but at 
this crisis the £rst and greatest men in Rome mixSl with the 
tribes^ and, after much canvassing^ and the most engaging ap- 
plication, with great difficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not consist, like that of others, in the length 
of the procession, or in the astonishing pomp and quantity of 
spoils; but in exhibiting the enemy's arms, the engines, and 
other warlike equipage of the king's. With these he had 
adorned the Circus Flaminiud, and they made a very agreea- 
ble and respectable show. In the procession there were a 
few of the heavy armed cavalry, and ten chariots armed with 
scythes.. These were followed by sixty grandees, either friends 
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«r lieotentnts of the kings- After them were drawn a him- 
dred and ten nlle^s, wiUi brazen beaks. The next objects 
were a statue of Mitluridates, in massy gold, full six feet high, 
and his shield set with precious atones. Then oame up twenty 
exhibitions of silver yessels, and two and thirty more of gold 
cups, arms, and gold coin. All these things were borne by 
men. These were followed by eight mules, which carri^ 
beds of gold; and fifty-six more, loaded with silver buHion. 
After these came a hundred and seven other mules, bearing 
silver coin^ to the amount of near two tnillion seven hundred 
thousand arachmas. The procession was closed with the re- 
gisters of the money witid which he had furnished Pompey for 
roe war with the pirates, what he had remitted the quaestors 
for the public treasury, and the distributions he had made 
among the soldiers, at the rate of nine hundred and fifty 
drachmas each man. The triumph concluded with a magni- 
ficent entertainment, provided €or the whole city and the ad- 
jacent villagcMk 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and 
married Servilia, the sister of Cato: but this second match was 
not more* fortunate than the first Servilia. wanted no stain 
which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with her bro- 
thers; in other respects she was equally profligate and abomi- 
nable. He forced himself, however, to endure her a long time, 
out of reverence to Cato; but, at last, repudiated her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes of Lucuiius, that he 
would prove a counterpoise to the tyranny of Pompey, and a 

Srotector of Uie whole patrician order; the rather, because he 
ad acquired so much honour and authority by his irreat ac- 
tions, lie gave ui> the cause, however, and quitted aD preten^^ 
sions to the administration.' Whether it was, that he saw the 
constitution in too sickly and declining a condition to be cor- 
rected; or whether, as others will have it, that being satiated 
with public honours, and having, gone through many labours 
and conflicts which had not the most fortunate is^e, he chose 
to retire to a life of ease and indulgeflce. And they commend 
this change in his conduct, as much better than the diistempered 
measures of Marius; who, after his victories over the Cimbri, 
and all his elorious achievements, was not content with the 
admiration of his countrymen, but, from an insatiable thirst of 
power, contended, in the decline .of life, with the ambition of 
young men, falling into dreadful crimes, and into suflerincs 
still more dreadful. '^ How much happier," said they, << would 
it have been for Cicero, if he had retired after the afiair of 
Catiline; and for Scipio, !f he had furled his sails, when he had 
added Iffumantia to Carthage? For there is a period when we 
should bid adieu to political contests; these, as well. as those 
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of wvesOm* being fLbsurd, when the ttrength and rigoar of 
Itfe 18 gone," 

On the other hand, Craasua and Pompey ridiculed Lucnlhis 
for giving into a life of pleasure and expense; thinking it full 
as unseasonable at his time of Hfe to plunge into luxury, as to 
direct the administration, or lead armies into the field, indeed, 
the life of Lucujilus does look like the ancient comedy/ where 
first we see great actions, both political and military, and af- 
terwards feasts, debauches (I had almost said masquerades), 
races by torch-light, and every kind of frivolous ajnuseroent 
For among frIvSous amusements I can not but reckon his 
sumptuoiis villas, walks, and baths, and still more so, the paintr 
ings, statues, and other works of art, which he collectedf at an 
immense expense; idly squandering away upon them the vast 
fortune which he had amassed in Bie wars.T Insomuch, that 
even now, when luxury has made so much greater advances^ 
the gardens of Lucullus are numbered with those of kings, 
and Uie most magnificent even of those. When Tubero. the 
stoic, beheld his works on the sea-coast near Naples, the bills 
he had excavated for vaults and cellars, the reservoirs he had 
formed about his. houses^ to receive the sea for the feeding of 
his fish, and his edifices in the sea itself, the philosopher caDed 
him Xerxes in a gown4 Beride these he nad the most su- 
perB pleasure-houses in the .country near Tusculum, adorned 
with grand galleries and open saloons, as well for the prospect 
as for walks. Pompey, on a visit there, blamed Lucullus for 
having made the villa commodious only ipr the summer, and 
-absolutely uninhabitable in the winteri Lucullus answered 
with a smile^ — *^ What then do you tiiink I have not so much 
sense as the cranes and storks, which change their habitatioas 
with the seasons?'' 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games^ applied 
to Lucullus for some purple rob^s for Qie chorus in his trage- 
dy; and he told him he would inquire whether he could furnish 
him or not Next day he asked him how many he wanted. 
The pr^tor answered, ^' A hundred would be. sufficient:" 

* The ancient ntirical, or comto- piecet, were psrUy tmgical and fuurdr 
comicaL The Cydopa of Einipidea ia the only piece of that kind whieh ia 
extant. . 

f Plutarch's philoaophy aeema a UtUe too aevere on thia occaaion) for it ia 
not easy to aee how public fortunes of this kind can be more properly laid 
out than in the encouragement of tlie arts. It is to he observed, nowever, 
that the immense wealth which Lucullus reserved to himself in Us Asiatic 
expedition, in some measure Justifies the complaints ct his army on that 
subject 

i This refers to the hills Lucullus bored for the completion of his Taidt% 
or for the admission of water. Xerxes had bored through Mount AUioa, and 
made a passage under it for hia ships. 
Vol. II. 3M 39 
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Upon whieh LaeoHat said, ^ He mij^ have twiee that rnnm- 
ber if he pleased." The poet Horace makes this remark on 
theoeeasion^— 

Poor ii the house, where pkntjr hee iwt etoret 
That mkt the master's eye. 

His daily repasts were like those of a man suddenly arown 
rich; pompous not only in the beds, which were covered with 
purple carpets, the side-boards of platfe set with precious stones, 
and all the entertainment which musicians and comedians 
could furnish; but in the vast variety and exquisite dressing 
of the provisions. These things excited the admiration of 
men of unenlarged minds. Pompey, therefore, was highly ap- 
plauded for the answer he gave his physician in a fit of sicK- 
ness. The phvsician had ordered him to eat a thrush,* and 
his servants told him, "That, as it was summer, there were 
no thrushes to be found except in the menageries of LucuUus." 
But he would ^not suffer them to applv tor them there: and 
said to his. physician, " Must Pompey then have died, it Lu- 
cuUus had not been an epicure?" At the same time, tie bade 
them provide him somethiug which was Jto be had without 
difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to Lucul- 
lus, was so much displeased with the luxury in which he lived, 
that when a young man made a long and unseasonable speech 
in the house about frugality ^nd tepiperance, Cato rose up and 
said, ** Will you nd^er have done? Do you, who have the 
wealth of Crassus, and live like LucuUus,' pretend to speak 
like Cato?" But sonle, though they sdlow tiiat there was such 
a rebuke^ say it came from another person. 

That LucuUus was not only d^li^nted with this way of liv- 
ing, but even piqued himself upon it, appears from several of 
his remarkable sayings. He^entertainea for a considerable 
time some Greeks who had travelled to Rome, till remember- 
ing the simplicity of diet in their own country, they were 
ashamed to wait on him any longer, and desired to be excused 
on account of the dail]^ expense tbev brought upon him. He 
smiled, and said, " It b true, my Grecian friends, some part 
of this provision is for vou, but the greatest part is for Lucul- 
lus.'' Another time wnen he happened to sup alone, and saw 
but one table, and a very moderate provision, he csdled the 
servant who had the care of these matters, and expreued his 

* The Greek a^K», •!» ngnifies a aea^fish, as appears from Aristode sod 
Athenxust aiid,it is not easy to sst which is here meant; for Lucunus vaa 
no less cunous in his fish-ponds than in his a?iaries; and by admitting' nit- 
water into them, could be supplied with ereiy speciesthrough erery i 
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diasatisfiietioiL The servuit Mid, he tfaooglht^ m nobody wts 
invited, his master woold not want an expensive topper. 
^Wbat!" said he, ^didst thou not know that this evening 
LucuUiis sups wiui LucoUus?" As this was the sahiect of 
mueh conversation in Rome, Cicero and Pompev adorened 
him one day in Ihe/imm, when he appeared perfectly disen- 
gaged. Cicero was one of his most intimate friends, and 
uoush he had some difference with Pompev about the com- 
mand of the army, ^et they used to see. each other, aild con- 
versa fredy and familiarly. Cicero, after the common saluta- 
tions, asked him, ^ Whether he was at leisure to see compa- 
ny?''' He answered, ^ Nothing cou)d be more agreeable^'' 
and prewed them to come to his house; ^ Then, we will wait 
on you,'' said Cicero, << this evening, on condition yougive us 
notnine but what is provided for yourself/' Lucullus made 
some mffichlty of accepting the condition, and desired them to 
put oS their favour till another day. But they insisted it 
should be that very evening, and would not suffer nim to speak 
to his servants, lest he should order some addition to the sup- 
per. Only, at his request, they allowed him to tell one of 
them in tneir presence,—^' He should sup Uiat evening in the 
Apollo;" whicn was the name of one of bis most magnificent 
rooms. The persons invited had no notion of the strataeem; 
but it seems each of his dining rooms had its particular aUow- 
ance for provisions, and service .of plate, as well as other fur- 
niture, so that ibe servants, hearing what room he would 
sup in, knew very well what expense they were to go to, and 
what side^board and carpets they were to use. The stated 
charge of an entertainment in the Apollo was fifty thousand 
drachmas, and the whole sum was laid out that evening. 
Pompey, of course, when he saw so vast and expensive a pro- 
vision, was surprised at the expedition with which it was pre- 
pared. In this respect Lucullus used his. riches with all tiie 
disregard one tnignt expect to be shown to so many captives . 
and barbarians. 

But the great expense he incurred in collecting books, de- 
serves a serious approbation. The number of volumes was 
great, and they were written in elegant hands; yet the use he 
made of them was more honourable than the acquisition. His 
libraries were open to all: the Greeks repaired at pleasure to 
the gaDeries and porticos, as to the retreat of the Muses, and 
there spent whole days in conversation on matters of learning; 
delighted to retire^ to such a scene from business and from 
care. Lucullus himself often joined these learned men in 
their walks, and conferred with them; and when he was ap- 
plied to about the affiiirs of their country, he gave them his 
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«id adTiM. Sothithis hoMftwasin fteltti aay* 
Imn and tenaia^iouse to all the GredEs that viailed Rome. 

He had a veneratioB for philosophv in gencxal, and there 
was BO aect whkh he abaolutely fcjeeled. ^iit his jmncipal 
and original attaehment was to the aeadem j; nol that which 
is tidied the new, thou^ that flonrished and was supported 
by Philo, who walked in thesleps of Carneades, but the old 
Aeadenyy whose doctrines were then taught by Antiochtis of 
Asealon, a man of the most perauasive powers. Lna^s 
sought his friendship with great avidity; and haying ptewl* 
ed with him to give him his company, set him to oppose the 
disciples of Phi£. Cicm was oi the number, and wrote api 
ingenious book against tlie old Academy, in which he makes 
Lucullus defiMid the principal doctrine in dispute, nsmelyv 
that there is such a thing as oer&in knowledge, and himself 
maintains the contrary. The book is entitled Lrcnixus. — 
They were, indeed, as we have observed, sincere friends, and 
acted upon the san)e prinmple in the administration. For 
Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concerns of govern- 
ment; he oidy gave up tne point as to the first influence ud 
direction. TS^ contest ibr that, he saw, miriit be attended 
not only with danger hut disgrace, and therefore he soon left 
it to Crassus and Cato. When he had refused to take the 
lead, those who looked upon the power of Pompey with a sus- 
picious eye, pitched upon Crassus^ and Cato to support the pa- 
trician interests. Lucullus, notwithstanding^ nve his attend- 
ance in the /briMPi, when -the business of hisinenda required 
it; and he did the 'same in the senate-house, when thare was 
any ambitious demgn of Pompey to combat He got Pom- 
pey's orders annulled, which ne had made after the conquest 
of the two kings; and, with the assistance of Cato, threw out 
his bill for a distribution of lands amoiu; his veterans.* 

This threw Pompey into the arms or Crassus and Caesar, or 
. rather he conspired with them against the commonwealth; 
and having filled the city with soldiers, drove Cato and Lu* 
cuUus out of the ^mm, and got his acts establishod by force. 

As these proc^dings were highly resented by all who had 
the interest of their country at heart, Pompey's party instruct- 
ed one Vectiust to act a part; and gave it out that they had 

* Plataidi Htya amply f^imgm «m, a certam diitribatiqii. Asttot snd Dft> 
cier Hty it wiit of money. But we agree with the Latin and fonner Engfiah 
tranaUtor, that it waa of lands. Indeed thia appeara to hare been the eaae, 
ftt>m the ancient histbriana; who infonn lu^ that it waa in the aame bill that 
Porapeymored to bare all hia acta in the east oonfinnedi and a diatributioa 
ef lams made among hia reteraaa. 

tIatheteztitiaBffmar«»%oaeBrethiibora<ficrtaiaBratisn. Batilis 
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detected him in a design against Pompey 's life. When Vec- 
tius was examined in me senate, he said, it was at the instiga- 
tion of others; but in the assembly of the people, he affirmed 
LucuUus was the man who put him upon it No one gave 
credit to the asseition; and a few days after, it was very evi- 
dent that the wretch was suborned to accuse an innocent man, 
when his dead body was thrown out of the prison. Pompey 's 
party said, he had laid violent hands upon himself: but the 
marks of the cord that had strangled him, and of the blows he 
had received, showed plainly that he was killed by the per- 
sons who suborned him. 

This event made LucuUus still more unwilling to interfere 
in the concerns of government: and when Cicero was ban* 
ished, and Cato sent to Cyprus, ne Quitted them entirely. It is 
•aid, that his understanding gradoaUy failed, and that, before 
his death, it was absolutely gone. Cornelius Nepos, indeed, 
asserts, that this fadlure of his intrilects was hot owing to 
sickness, or old age, but to a potion given him by an entran- 
chised sutve of his, named Cailbthenes. Nor did Callisthenes 
give it him as a poison, but as a love-potion. ^ However^ in- 
stead of conciliating his master's reeards to him, it deprived 
him of his senses; so that, during the last years of his life, 
his brother had the care of his est&s. 

Nevertheless, when he died, he was as much regretted by 
the peo[>le, as if he had departed in that height of glory to 
which his merit in war, and in the administration, had raised 
him. They crowded to the procession, and tiie body being 
carried into ihe forum by some joiing men of^ the first quality, 
they insisted it should be buned in the OmafUM Marthuy as 
that of Sylla had been. As this was a motion entirely unex- 
pected, and the preparations for the funeral there could not 
easily be made, his brother, with much entreaty, prevailed 
with them to have the obsequies performed on the Tusculom 
estate, where eveiy tiling was provided for that purpose. Nor 
did he long survive him. As he had followed him CK)se in the 
course of years and honours, so he was not fiu: behind him in 
his journey to tiie snve; to which he bore the character of 
the best and oKMt aiectionate of brothers 

clew firom Cioeto^ Appiui, and Dion» that it ahould be Mad Vectiuf. The 
altentUmia veiy easy from l a w tw to H^trmiu 
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Wx can not but think the 6xit of Lucnllus happy, as be did 
not live to see that change in the constitution which fate was 
preparing for his country in the ciyil wars. Though the com- 
monwealth was in a sicUy state, yet he left it me. In this 
respect the case of Cimon was particularly similar; for he died 
while Greece was at the height of her prosperity, and before 
she was involved in those troubles which proved so {atal to 
her. It is true, there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, 
in the office of general; not like a man, who, fatigued wiUi 
war, and avoiding its conflicts, sought the reward of his milita- 
ry labours, and ofthe laurels he had won, in the delicacies of 
tne table, and the joys of wine. In this view Plato was ri^t 
in his censure of the followers of Orpheus,^ who had placed 
the re^i^uxls of futurity, provided for the good, in everlasting 
intoxication. No doubt, ease, tranquillitypitenuy researciiesy 
and the pleasures of contemplation, furnish the most suitable 
retreat for a map in years, who has bid adieu to nuUtary and 
political pursuits. But to propose pleasure as the end ofgreat 
achievements, and, after long expeditions and command, to 
lead up the dance of Venus, and not in her smiles, was so &r 
from .bei]^ worthy of the famed Academy, and a follower of 
the sage Aenocrates, that it rather became a disciple of Epi- 
curus. This is the more aprprisine, because Cimon seems to 
have spent his youth in luxury and dissipation, and LueuUus 
in letters and sdoriety. It is certainly another thing, notwith- 
standing^, to change for the better, ana happier is Hie nature in 
which vices gradually die, and virtue flounshes. 

l*hey were equally wealthy, biit did not apply their riches 
to the same purposes: for we can not compare the palace at Na- 
ples, and the Belvideres amidst the water, which Lucullus 
erected with the barbarian spoils, to the south wall ofthe ci- 
tadel which Cimon built with the treasure he brought firmn the 

* The pMMLge heve alluded to» b in the second book of Pkto'e BepnbEc; 
Pkto censuret not Ovpheuf, but M UMeui and his aoi^ for teadinur th»dao- 
trine. MDosxua and hk aon Ettipc^uiy weie» howeTer« diadples or OqptaMi 
md wc ««p ^m OffMi nay admit of tbatinteipvcMioii. 
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wan. JNor can the sumptuous table of LucuHus, which sa- 
voured too much of eastern magnificence, be put in competi- 
tion with the open and benevolent table of Cimon. The one, 
at a moderate cnai^, daily nourished great numbers of poor: 
the other, at a vast expense, pleased the -appetites of a few ol 
the rich and the voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, some allow- 
ance must be made for the difference of the time. We know 
not whether Cimon, if he had lived to be old^ and retired from 
the concerns of war and of the state, might not have given 
into a more pompous and luxurious way of living; for he na- 
turally lovea wine and company, was a promoter of public 
feasts and games, and remarkable, as we have observed, for 
his inclination for the sex. But glorious enterprises and great 
actions, being attended with pleasures of another kind, leave 
no leisure for inferior gratifications; nay, they banish them 
firom the thoughts of persons of great abilities for the field and 
the cabinet And if LucuUuS had finished his days in high 
commands, and amidst the conflicts of war, I am persuaded, 
the most envious caviller could have found nothing to reproach 
him with. So much with respect to their way otliving. 

As to their military character, it is certain Hiey were able 
commanders, both at sea and latid; but as the champions^ who 
in one day sain the garland, not onl;^ in wrestling, but in the 
Fancraiumy^^are not simply called victors, but by the custom 
of the games, thejlowen oftht vktoryi\ so Cimon, having crown- 
ed Greece with two victoiies gained in one day, the one at 
land, the other a naval one, deserves some preference in the 
list of generals. 

Lucmlus was indebted to his country for his power, and 
Cimon promoted the power of his country. The one tovind 
Rome commanding the aUies, and under her auspices extended 
her conauests; the- other found Athens obeyine, instead of 
commanaing, and yet gained her the chief authority among 
her allies, as well as conquered her enemies. The iPersians 

• • 

* The Pancratioii conosted of bozmg and wresdini^ together. 

•&« TIN Wmfdkfli(m VOUCC MMXWt 

Heie the second f*m u yudbly redundant, and therefore aoine other part 
of the passage may probably be conupted. Hemy Stephens conjectnres. 
that instead of wmf^thfm fmat, we dioiud read in one woid wmftiih(na»t, and 
Salvini says, he found the term in an andent inscription* Dacier» when he 
proposes to read mpiohrauict eonguenn m ike whok emle of mmet^ seems, 
by confounding it with the Pantathlon, to have forgot what the Panciation 
was. The Pantathlon, or five games, were boxing the nce^ leaping, play- 
ing at quints, and wrestling. Dacier's words axe these — ** Cinq combato 
composoient ce qu'on appeUoit le Pancrac^, dont les Athletes etoient a^ 
]>eU^e8 Pentathle." But, in fact, as we have obserred above« the Pancra- 
tioB coDiiiCed only of two of the five united. 
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he definted, and drore them out of the sea, and he persuaded 
the L«oedaBmoniaiM yofaintarihr to sarrender the command. 

If it be the greatest work ot a general to brins his men to 
obey him from a principle of afiection, we shall find Luculliis 
greatly deficient in this reqsect He was despised by his own 
troops; whereas Cimon commanded the veneration, not only 
of his own soldiers, but of all the allies. The former was de- 
serted by his own^ and the latter was courted by strangers. 
The one set out with a fine army, and returned alone, atan- 
doned by that army; the other went out with troops subject 
to the orders they sno^ld receiye from another eeneral,and at 
his return they were at the head of the whole league. Thus 
he gained three of the most difficult points imarinaUe, — peace 
with the enemy, the lead among the allies, ana a good under- 
standing with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, and to 
subdue, all Asia, but their purposes were unsucoessniL Ci- 
men's course was stopped by fortune; he died with his com- 
mission in his hand, and in the height of his prosperity. Ln- 
cullus, on the other hand, can not possibly be excused, as to 
the loss of his authority, since he must either haye been igno- 
Kant <rfthe ^evances of his army, which ended in so incura- 
ble an aversion, or unwilling to redress them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was impeached 
by his countrymen. The Athenians, it is true, went farthei^ 
they banished Cimon by the ostracism, that they might not, as 
Plato expresses it, hear his yoice fi)r ten years. Indeed, the 
proceedings of the aristocratical party are seldom acceptable 
to the people; for while the;^ are obliged to use some yiolence 
for the correction of what is amiss, Sieir measures resemble 
the bandages of surgeons, which are uneasy at thd same time 
that they reduce the dislocation. But in this respect, perhaps, 
we may exculpate both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the fajiheet He was the 
first who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and passed 
the Tigris. He took and burnt the royal cities of Asia, Ti- 
granocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Nisibis, in the sieht of their re- 
spective lungs. On the north he penetrated as far as the 
rhasis, on the east to Media, and on the south to the Red sea, 
by the favour and assistance of the princes of Arabia. He 
overthrew the annies of the two great kings^ and would cer- 
tainly have taken them, had they not fied, like savages, into 
distant solitudes and inaccessible woods. A certidn proof of 
the advantage Lucullus has, in this respect, is, that the Per- 
sians, as if Susy had sufiered nothinj; from Cimon, soon made 
head against tne Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of 
theirs in Egypt; whereas Tigranes and Mithridates could ef- 
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feet nothing after the blow they had received from Lucullus. 
M ithridatesj enfeebled by the conflicts he had undergone, did 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field; instead of that, 
he fled to the Bosphorus, and!^ there put a period to his life. 
As for Tigranes, he delivered himself naked and unarmed to 
Pompey, took his diadem from his head, and laid it at his feet; 
in which he complimented Pompey, not with what was his 
own, but with what belonged to the laurels of Lucullus. The 
poor prince, by the joy with which he received the ensigns of 
royalty again, confessed that he had absolutely lost them. 
However, he must be deemed the greater general, as well as 
the greater champion, who delivers his adversary, weak and 
breaUiless, to the next combatant 

Besides, Cimon found the king of Persia extremely weak- 
ened^ and the pride of his people humbled, by the losses and 
defeats they had experienced from Themistocles, Pausanias, 
and Leotychidas; and their hands could not make much re^ 
sistance when their hearts were gone. But Lucullus met Ti- 
granes fresh and unfoiled, elated and exultins in the battles 
he had fought, and the victories he had won?* Nor is the 
number of uie enemy's troops which Cimon defeated, in the 
least to be compared to that of those who gave battle to 
Lucullus. 

In short, when we weigh all the advantages of each of these 
ereat men, it is hard to say to which side uie balance inclines. 
Heaven appears to have favoured both; directing the one to 
what he should do, and warning; the other what he should 
avoid. So that the gods bore witness of their virtue, and re- 
garded them as persons in whom there was something divine. 

* nxkdK i' «/' d^toy ira^eificujtr rote an Auuxkn ntvJ^wi nt «t» Jifuwoc 

M. Dacier thinks, that if, beside the other advantaees just mentioned, 
the advantage be also allowed Lucullus, in respect of the nun^er of bar- 
barians he h^ defeated, the balance must clearly incline to his ade. 

But while he says this, he seems to have forgot the preference his author 
had given Cimon, in respect to his continuing his labours for his countiy to 
the last hour of his life; tne more excellent use and application of riches; his 
knowing how to gain and keep the hearts of his soldiers; and hia gaining 
important victories on two different elements in one day. 
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